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Charting a Commercial Career’* 


And now, in conclusion, let me recite a 
few general observations that are very dear 
to me. While they apply to the world at 
large, they particularly apply to the lumber 
business. 

The loftiest achievements are only accom- 
plished by those who see before the corner- 
stone is laid the splendor of the finished 
thing. No great result is ever assured un- 
less at first the end desired is as plain 
as at the finish and that is what your asso- 
ciation is endeavoring to do—lay the plan 
and show you the way. 

The value of an effort depends less upon 
the subject dealt with than upon how it is 
handled. It is better worth while to build 
a rail fence than to marvel at the awfulness 
of the world war—do things and be re- 
warded. 

Most men consider the same subject but 
not in the same way. The general run of 
questions is small and on them it makes 
little difference what one thinks, or how 
one acts, but some questions are so general 
in their sphere, and so wide, that somewhere 
they cross the path of nearly everyone and 
so become matters of eminent concern. 
Among these broad questions your various 
occupations must be included. No field is 
exempt. The products of your mills are 
found in every home. There is not a railroad 
in America that does not feel the rumble of 
the cars carrying your products. You have 
become so strong that your business is no 
longer yours alone, but mine and that of 
every other merchant, wherever his business 
may be. 

Fair dealing is the surest guaranty for 
continued respect, but beyond the point of 
fairness no man is bound to go; beyond that 
point he has no right to go unless he deals 
with that which is his own. Generosity is a 
fine impulse but not in him who gives away 
what belongs to another. Even the most 
intelligent and honest, if also weak, may 
fail as ignobly as the ignorant and dis- 
honest. 

I have often said, and now repeat, that 
no man can excuse himself for yielding to a 
difficulty if through his own shortcomings 
that difficulty arose. That is what many of 
us have done and are doing. We have tem- 
porized and dodged and slept while things 
were done that we knew were wrong, while 
things were said that we knew were false, 





*From address of F. R. Babcock, before 
convention of Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania; reported elsewhere 
in this paper, 


and now excuse ourselves for yielding to a 
stress we all foresaw would come. We may 
acquit ourselves, but posterity will reach a 
different verdict, more just but less kind. 
Controversy is generally the child of mis- 
conception and the desire for quick and easy 
wealth is the source of half our trouble. 
The truth is that wealth is the cheapest of 
all great possessions. It has destroyed more 
careers than it ever made. The man who 





























starts with it is more apt to land in the 
ditch than one who never had it. Financial 
ease to youth is a drawback. Few labor 
unless they must. Competence should come 
with age and as the result of an effort. The 
world, they say, owes every man a living. 
I believe that, but he is bound to get out 
and collect it. Nature is generous but slow, 
and always pays in the currency agreed 
upon. For industry, she pays in wealth 
and comfort; for integrity, in respect and 
honor; for ability, in fame; for folly, in dis- 
tress; for loyalty she returns the same su- 
perb quality multiplied a hundredfold, which 
then becomes affection. 

Every man’s salvation depends mostly on 
himself. If he makes a fair trial, he gets 
a fair result. One good day’s work will do 
more for him than a solid year of complain- 


ing. Opportunities lie thick around him but 
he can not pick up a single one unless he 
stoops. That has been proved so many times 
that the intelligent and fair have less faith 
every day in those who hide their failure 
under complaints of' unfairness and op- 
pression. 

In this country, the fates are against 
no one, but they always favor those who 
look to the morning instead of those who 
long for the night.. The battle is not over 
until the last night of the last day, and 
until then the loser has not lost his chance 
to win. Fortune may sometimes neglect the 
brave and may, when her sight is blurred, 
crown some quitter, but never in a thousand 
years will she leave it there for long. 

In coming before you, I realize that I have 
no message that is not conveyed by every 
rising sun. If I have anything to say, it is 
not so much a message as a protest. 

I protest against that spirit of suspicion 
and unrest that so distracts our views and 
puts hostility in the place of friendship. I 
protest against those who live on the cred- 
ulity of their fellow men and would, for 
their own gain, substitute revenge for hope. 
If I could reach all the people in the land 
I would say, stop the constant nursing of 
your wrongs which have been proclaimed 
and magnified until they are a worldly 
lamentation. Change those lonesome songs 
for the National Beatitudes: Blessed are 
they who are willing to shoulder part of the 
blame for their own failure, and who know 
that to disagree is not always to be dis- 
honest. 

Blessed are they who know that cheating 
in labor is as bad as cheating in money, and 
that a thirty-minute hour is as dishonest 
as a fifty-cent dollar. 

Blessed are they whose vision is clear 
enough to tell a real from a fancied wrong 
and who dwell upon the blessings they see 
rather than upon the hardships they 
imagine. 

If that change should start and move 
along, the business of our country would 
spring to its feet, our troubles would shrink 
and disappear, and confidence and union, 
with their tremendous power would set the 
tide toward national prosperity and univer- 
sal peace. 

And now of all times, and here of all 
places, is the high incentive to good will and 
sane yet boundless aspirations, for no man 
can contemplate this country’s past without 
the emotions of wonder and joy, and no man 
can look to its future and fail to see new 
stars. 
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Trade Extension! 


At a recent meeting, Pacific 
Coast manufacturers agreed to 
support a Trade Extension Pro- 
gram. Northwestern woods will 
be advertised and become well- 
known throughout the world. 


The results of this undertaking 
will greatly benefit the entire in- 
dustry, and the manufacturers 
sponsoring the movement are to 
be commended for their action. 
We heartily endorse their pro- 
gram and wish them success. 


LACEY 
Securities Corporation 


231 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 


626 Henry Bldg. 
Seattle 
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*KORRECT MAKE- 
MAPLE AND BIRCH 
FLOORING 


On These 
Items 


We are anxious for an opportunity to 
demonstrate to you that we offer you ad- 
vantages as a source of supply for Northern 
Hardwoods. It will pay you to investigate 
the following items: 


100,000’ 4/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Maple 
100,000’ 4/4” No. 1 Com, & Btr. Bireh—in Kilns 
100,000’ 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
50,000’ 6/4” No. 2 Common Soft Elm 

150,000’ 4/4” No. 3 and Btr. Spruce 





50,0007 
50,000 


13/16x2144” 
13/16x24%,” 


Clear Maple Flooring 
No. 1 Maple Flooring 





25,000’ 13/16x1%” Clear Maple Flooring 
25,000’ 13/16x14%” No, 1 Maple Flooring 
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Robbins Flooring Laid 
in Chicago Union Station 
| eateenmmncnnenl 














New Chicago Union Station. Photo Courtesy Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. 
UILT at a cost of more than $60,000,000, the new Chicago 
Union Station, terminal for four railroad lines, is one of 

the most impressive railroad passenger stations in the world. 


It is therefore a matter of considerable pride to us to have 
furnished approximately 250,000 feet of Robbins 13/16 by 2', 
Clear Maple Flooring for use in the various offices of this 
magnificent structure. This flooring was furnished through 
Joseph Brothers Lumber Co., who were supplied by the Chas. 
Horn Lumber Co., Chicago wholesale distributors of Robbins 
Flooring. 

Try us on:— 


13/16 and 17/16 Maple Flooring 
13,16 Birch Flooring. 


ROBBINS FLOORING CO., 


RHINELANDER, 
WISCONSIN 











Entire Satisfaction 
to Every Customer 


Judging from our present volume 
of business, our special lumber 
sales service has certainly proved 
beneficial to buyers of our 


Northern Hardwood 
and Hemlock Lumber 


One of the foremost factors in ren- 
dering entire satisfaction to our custom- 
ers has been our policy of mailing in- 
voices direct from the mill making ship- 
ment. This affords you an absolute 
check on grades. Let us tell you more 
about our service. 


Weidman -Vogelsang 
911 Grand Rapids Lumber Co. 


Savings Bank Bldg., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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—are today’s viewpoints of lumbermen in all branches 
of the industry, right from their deliberations on con- 
vention floors, as sent by mail, airplane and telegraph 
from American Lumberman editors and staff cor- 
respondents who are always present at the big doings 


to give readers up-to-the-minute news of their fel- 
lows in every region of Lumberdom— 
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Steel in Dwelling House Construction 


ETALS OF VARIOUS kinds and wood long have been used 
M for the same or similar purposes, but until lately at least 
there has been one field in which wood has reigned supreme. 
That is dwelling house construction; for though cement, brick and 
stone have been used to build homes, they have been so used in 
relatively small amounts and then only in combination with wood, 
not to replace or supplant it entirely. Nevertheless, manufacturers 
of metals and clay products have been aggressive in their efforts 
to induce builders to use these materials in the building of homes 
as well as of other structures. If they had not achieved some suc- 
cess in that direction, manufacturers and distributers of lumber 
might feel secure in possession of the home building field; but there 
is ample evidence that producers of substitutes for wood are using 
every argument and seeking every loophole for promoting the use 
of their products, not only in the building of homes but wherever 
price or argument can put them in. 

Probably few lumbermen have thought of steel as a possible com- 
petitor of wood in home building; but a writer in a recent number 
of Iron Age has seriously advanced the claims of that metal for 
the purpose. Steel, as he suggests, long has been in use for struc- 
tural purposes, not only as a framework for sky scrapers, but for 
joists and pillars in apartment houses and smaller buildings. In 
fact the steel garage may almost be considered to have established 
itself, in large cities at least. 

An argument for the use of steel that did not contain something 
about fire losses would be an anomaly, and the author of the article 
here referred to, as is the custom, uses some figures about fire losses 
in a manner to mislead the superficial reader. He says that in one 
year 162,427 frame houses, 37,531 brick houses, and 282 fireproof 
burned; the inference being that those figures represent the com- 
parative fire risks of the different forms of construction. The fact 
is, of course, that owing to the very much larger number of frame 
houses, the total losses from the burning of wooden dwellings is 
relatively less than that due to the burning of brick and other 
structures. 

While admitting that steel joists and frames will not help much 
in preventing fires, this author sees in a further cheapening of steel 
and its combination with concrete, gypsum, asbestos, and other 
mineral compositions, a means of providing an acceptable form of 
dwelling house construction. He does not overlook any of the 
obvious objections to steel for this purpose, such as its liability to 
rust, and the need of insulation. On the contrary, he recognizes 
greater difficulties than any that confront lumbermen and points to 
the need of surmounting them. 

Discussing the matter of cost, he says that “even if a steel joist 
of a certain length costs more delivered than a wooden joist, it does 
not mean that the final cost of erection of the building is going to 
cost more.” He then shows that fewer steel joists may be needed 
and argues that the form of construction may be simplified, with 
the result that a stronger and better building may be provided as 
cheap if not cheaper than if it were built of wood. 

Perhaps there is no immediate prospect that steel will become an 
important rival to wood in dwelling house construction. But it is 
not to be assumed that lumber can hold its dominating position in 
this field without aggressive merchandising methods and without 
making efforts to meet some of the difficulties that have developed as 
a result of the higher cost of lumber and of labor in the construction 
field. A rival that by itself may be unimportant, may in combina- 
tion with others and with adaptations not now thought of become a 
serious competitor. . 





Advertising Is Lumber’s Greatest Need 


EW PERSONS CAN be found today who are skeptical of the 
potency of advertising. Only those can remain doubters who 
do not know what advertising has done in many fields of 

merchandising. Lumber has been almost the last of the commodi- 
ties in general use to enlist the aid of printers’ ink as a selling 
force. Only a few years ago lumber was thought to be just lumber, 
a material that everybody knew about, that could be bought at any 
community lumber yard and that was the most available and cheap- 
est of building materials. But now there are not many purposes 
for which lumber formerly was used than can not be served by 
one or several other materials. Lumber costs more than formerly. 
The public has been led to believe that this is due to scarcity. It 
has been discriminated against as a building material because it 
may burn and because it may decay. Attack after attack has been 


launched against it and until lately lumbermen have made little 
attempt at reply or defense. 

Hardwood flooring manufacturers have shown that it pays to 
turn out a good product, advertise it liberally and market it through 
retailers. 


In eight years they have increased their sales ten-fold. 


Manufacturers of gumwood demonstrated the fact that their woo 
was a good furniture material and increased their sales tremen. 
dously. Then they quit advertising, and their sales fell off. Propa- 
ganda in opposition to their product created prejudice and a re. 
luctance among furniture manufacturers to use it. Advertising re. 
moved the prejudice and recovered the field. Manufacturers of 
southern pine have proved in scores of ways that advertising 
lessens sales resistance and adds to lumber values. Retailers 
throughout the country have increased their volume, lessened their 
overhead and enhanced their profits by judicious advertising. 

Advertising in the lumber industry has so thoroughly demon. 
strated its value to all branches of the trade that no enterprising 
lumbermen will hereafter neglect it. Competition of many kinds 
will continue to make advertising indispensable to efficient mer. 
chandising of lumber in any form. Competition between individual 
merchants will always exist, as it ought to; and there can be little 
hope of eliminating competition between woods, even if it were de. 
sirable. The trouble with competition now is that it is almost 
wholly on a price basis; the right kind of advertising will correct 
that, and then all lumber advertising will help increase the sales 
of all kinds of lumber. More advertising of all kinds of lumber 
by all branches of the trade, not less, is the industry’s great need, 
Everybody, from the user of wood to the producer of lumber, is 
bombarded with propaganda against lumber and in favor of substi- 
tutes. There is more truth than lumbermen may be willing to admit 
in the charge that they have been half converted by substitutes 
propaganda. 

Manufacturers of softwoods long have recognized that retailers 
are the logical distributers of their products. Manufacturers of 
hardwood flooring are of the same opinion. Manufacturers of hard- 
wood lumber in increasing numbers have been convinced that their 
best merchandising opportunity lies in producing a finished product 
—interior trim—and marketing it through the retailer. If the 
retailer is to sell lumber he must be sold on lumber. He is already 
sold on many other building materials, some of which are vigorous 
rivals of lumber. If the retailer is not already a “substitutes fan,” 
the aggressive advertising program of the substitutes folks will 
soon make him one if lumber manufacturers do not present their 
arguments in behalf of lumber. The retailer of lumber is a buyer, 
and like every other buyer he handles the merchandise that is sold 
to him. He can not be expected to handle lumber as a matter of 
sentiment; he’s in business for profit, and if he handles lumber at 
all it is because he has been convinced that it pays. Consistent 
advertising by individual producers will always be the most efficient 
and..therefore the cheapest means of keeping their channels of 
distribution open. -Producers will always be under the necessity 
of selling their own product; nobody else will sell it for them. An 
advertising program that did not include the retailer would be a 
great decl like a plan to sell by mail without providing facilities 
for distribution. Those in charge of the advertising programs of 
the industry recognize this fact, and they are directing their efforts 
to the codrdinating of all programs in order that every factor in 
lumber distribution and use shall be reached by lumber advertising. 





Making Hardwood Trim Available 


N AN ADDRESS before the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, which is printed elsewhere in this paper, J. W. Link, vice 
president and general manager of the Kirby Lumber Co., pro- 

poses that manufacturers of hardwoods shall finish and market 
their products through retail dealers in exactly the way that soft- 
wood producers have done almost universally. It is well known, 
of course, that immense quantities of hardwood trim are used in 
residence and other forms of construction and that some of this 
material is sold through retailers. But, as Mr. Link pointed out, 
the hardwood lumber producers, with a few exceptions, have turned 
out a raw material, not a finished product, and as a consequence 
hardwood trim, in the relatively small amounts that it has reached 
the retailer, has come to him in a roundabout manner. 

Being a practical lumberman and fully conversant with all the 
details of lumber manufacture and sale, Mr. Link does not minimiz 
the significance of his proposal. To install dry kilns and to build 
and equip planing mills with machinery for turning out all kinds of 
interior trim and including flooring, will constitute a revolution i 
hardwood lumber manufacture; but as he says, it will open the road 
to greater efficiency in production and to important economies 10 
merchandising hardwood products. Already, retail dealers are 
supplying most of the softwoods and other materials used in con- 
struction, including hardwood flooring; they are the logical channel 
through which to market hardwood trim. 

Citing the figures of production and sale of hardwood flooring, 
showing that in a period of only eight years the output has grown 
from less than sixty million feet to more than five hundred fifty 
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millions, Mr. Link said that a few years ago the average retailer 
did not carry hardwood flooring in stock. Very little was available 
and the demand was insignificant. A few enterprising manufac- 
turers, seeing their opportunity, put in first class flooring plants, 
and the result is shown by the tremendous increase in production 
The manufacturers of flooring have not been the only 
ones to benefit from the enterprise displayed in turning out this fin- 
ished hardwood product. “What,” he asked, “would your oak bring 
today but for the fact that the retail yards are distributing to the 
consumers of the country this vast amount of oak flooring?” “They 
can do the same,” he declared, “with large quantities of your prod- 
uct if you will only put in the facilities to give them a finished 


and sale. 


product.” 


An interesting byproduct of this proposed revolution in methods 
of hardwood manufacture and merchandising would be, in Mr. 
Link’s opinion, a simplification of the hardwood grading rules. It 
will also put competition on a higher plane, for now rough hardwood 
lumber produeed by the big mill must enter into competition with 
that produced by the “woodpecker mill” and nobody receives a satis- 
If the larger manufacturers will 
convert their raw material into finished products and sell these 
through the retailers, much of the pressure in the rough lumber 
market will be relieved and not only the larger producers of rough 
lumber but the smaller mills will get a better price. 


factory price for his product. 


Incidental to further manufacture at the source of the raw mate- 
rial will be a reduction in waste and a vast saving in freight cost. 
It is believed also that a parallel development would be the pro- 
duction of small hardwood dimension to a greater extent than is 
carried on today. Another speaker at this meeting, Axel H. Ox- 
holm, of the lumber division of the Department of Commerce, and 
director of the committee on waste utilization, said that it is the 
committee’s aim to work for standardization of styles and sizes in 
furniture and then to provide lumber manufacturers with data on 
the sizes of dimension used by furniture manufacturers, so that 
it will be practicable at the hardwood manufacturing plants to turn 
out something like standardized small dimension suitable for the 


use of groups of furniture producers. 


form. 


Obviously, the viewpoint of lumber manufacturers is changing, 
and the higher values of stumpage as well as the keener and more 
aggressive tactics of producers of competing materials will ulti- 
mately necessitate better codrdinated manufacturing and merchan- 
dizing policies in the lumber industry. As Mr. Link said, the thou- 
sands of retail dealers throughout the country are ready at hand 
established and equipped to distribute the products of the hardwood 
mills, provided these are placed in the dealers’ hands in the finished 
Certainly, he has all the logic of the argument, and exam- 
ples cited from his own experience afford convincing evidence of 
the economic soundness of his proposal. 





Gain in Shipments and New Business 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—The National 

Lumber Manufacturers’ Association received 
telegraphic reports today of the status of the 
lumber industry for the week ended Jan. 30, 
from 370 of the larger softwood, and 117 of 
the chief hardwood, mills of the country. The 
355 comparable reporting softwood mills 
showed no change in production, while ship- 
ments and new business were well in advance 
of those reported for the week before, despite 
the fact that 16 more mills reported then. In 
comparison with reports for the same period 
a year ago, when 24 more mills reported, in- 
creases in all three items were noted. The 
hardwood operations showed small changes in 
production and shipments, and new business 
considerably more than that reported a week 
ago. 


The unfilled orders of 228 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 686,771,328 feet, as against 681,- 
629,953 feet for 227 mills the previous week. 
The 126 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 283,401,960 
feet last week, as against 271,570,860 feet for 
the week before. For the 102 West Coast 
mills, the unfilled orders were 403,369,368 
feet, as against 410,059,093 feet for 101 mills 
a week earlier. 


Altogether the 355 comparable reporting 
mills had shipments 117 percent and orders 
120 percent of actual production. For the 
southern pine mills, these percentages were re- 
spectively 98 and 115; and for the West Coast 
mills, 107 and 106. Of the reporting mills, the 
327 with an established normal production for 
the week of 204,757,820 feet, gave actual pro- 
duction 98 percent, shipments 107 percent and 
orders 113 percent thereof. 


The figures for last week, the week before 
and the same week of 1925 follow: Produe- 
tion—213,358,455 feet, against 213,629,303 feet 
the week before, and 221,751,435 feet last 
year. Shipments—249,355,108 feet, against 
234,250,642 feet the week before, and 236,206,- 
081 feet last year. Orders—255,448,541 feet, 
against 244,898,376 feet last week, and 224,- 
642,154 feet last year. 


The following revised figures compare the 
lumber movement of the eight associations 
for the first four weeks of 1926 with the same 
period of last year: Production—808,309,166 
feet, against 797,760,924 feet in 1925. Ship- 
ments—901,022,644 feet, against 866,434,960 
feet. Orders—965,492,185 feet, against 828,- 
593,988 feet. 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 102 mills re- 
porting for the week ended Jan. 30 was 6 per- 
cent above production, and shipments were 7 
percent above production. Of all new busi- 
ness taken during the week, 45 percent was 
for future water delivery, amounting to 45,- 
399,881 feet, of which 34,492,881 feet was for 
domestic cargo delivery, and 10,907,000 feet 
export. New business by rail amounted to 
1,693 cars (approximately 50,790,000 feet). 
Forty-seven percent of the week’s shipments 
moved by water, amounting to 47,447,519 feet, 
of which 39,031,657 feet moved coastwise and 
intercoastal, and 8,415,862 feet export. Rail 


.Shipments totaled 1,660 cars (approximately 


49,800,000 feet), and local deliveries, 4,313,340 
feet. Unshipped domestic cargo orders total 
109,057,827 feet; foreign, 140,171,541 feet, and 
rail trade, 5,138 cars. 


The fir logging and lumber manufacturing 
industries continue on an up-and-down basis, 
according to the Four L employment service. 
The sawmill industry as a whole is less active 
now than it was last year at this time. Most 
logging camps in the Grays Harbor district 
are operating, with practically no labor turn- 
over. Snow in the Inland Empire recently 
aided woods operations and sleigh-haul camps. 
No change in pine sawmilling has been re- 
ported, the present cut being in the usual low 
volume for this time of year. Planing and 
shipping departments continue to operate in- 
termittently. It is quite generally conceded 
that the present dull period of employment 
will hold until well into February. 


The Southern Pine Association reports that 
for 126 mills reporting, shipments were 1.63 
percent below production and orders 15.40 per- 
cent above production and 17.32 percent 
above shipments. Of the 112 mills reporting 
running time, 78 operated full time, 13 of the 
latter overtime, and others operated from one 
to five and a half days. Production of 126 
mills last week was 69,460,602 feet, against 
70,687,008 feet the same week last year. Ship- 
ments were 68,327,220 feet, against 67,107,400 
feet last year. Orders were 80,158,320 feet, 
against 72,369,900 feet last year. 


The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with two fewer mills reporting, showed 
a slight increase in production and shipments, 
with new business well in advance of that re- 
ported for the previous week. 

The California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with reports from two 
fewer mills (19 mills are closed down), showed 
production about the same, an extraordinary 


increase in shipments, and a noticable gain in 
new business. 

The California Redwood Association reports 
were not received for the week ended Jan. 23, 
and, therefore, no comparisons can be made. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with one more mill reporting, showed a 
slight decrease in production, a substantial 
increase in shipments, and a 50 percent gain 
in new business, as’compared with reports for 
the week earlier. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood pro- 
duction), with two fewer mills reporting, 
showed an extraordinary increase in produc- 
tion, shipments about the same, with a slight 
gain in new business. 

The hardwood mills of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
reported from 11 mills production as 3,154,000 
feet; shipments, 2,138,000 feet, and orders, 
2,348,000 feet. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute re- 
ports from 106 units, production as 15,191,824 
feet; shipments, 16,727,301 feet, and orders, 
17,026,331 feet. The normal production of 
these units is 19,308,000 feet. 

For the last four weeks, all hardwood mills 
reporting to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association gave production as 89,322,- 
914 feet; shipments, 87,001,202 feet, and or- 
ders, 90,973,716 feet. 

[The barometer of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association appears on page 
48.—EDITOR. | 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFOLK, VA., Feb. 4.—For the week ended 
Jan. 30, forty-two mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a normal 
production figure of 11,082,000 feet, manufac- 
tured 7,524,779 feet, shipped 7,391,284 feet, and 
booked orders for 4,767,000 feet. 


Southern Pine Mill Prices 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—Following are 
f. o. b. mill prices, Feb. 1, of a varying number 
of southern pine mills, being weighted averages 
of reported actual sales: 


Sap Flooring Common Boards, S2S 
r S4S 


Edge grain— ° 
” :> & sat.” e See $23.60 
1x3” B&better...$81.44 mtn 2. 19.00 
Flat grain— 1x12” No. 1.....-. 55.00 
1x4” B&better.... 51.10 p>: at See 25.58 
1x4” No. 2 com.. 23.61 Longleaf Timbers, S4S, 
1x6” No. 2 com.. 22.79 20’ and Under 
1x6” No. 3 com.. 18.75 Be itcctdunccowas $45.50 
Dimension, 2x4” 16’ 
DUE vaedduauneses $27.87 NG RB stetcdacade’ 24.25 
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Narrow Edge and Edge N. C. Pine 


We are wondering if you can advise us as to 
the derivation of the words “Edge” or “Narrow 
Edge” in the North Carolina pine trade. 

In the New England trade this material is, we 
understand, usually of grade No. 2&better, but we 
note in your publication that quotations are given 
for the lower grades likewise. As stated, however, 
in the New England market when “N, C. Edge” is 
referred to it means No. 2&better. 

We would judge from the North Carolina pine 
grading rules that the word ‘‘Edge’’ refers entirely 
to the width of the material and not at all to the 
grade, edge boards being 3, 7, 9, and 11 inches 
wide; stock boards being 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, and 12 
inches wide, and wide edge being boards 13 inches 
and up wide. 

It always has been a mystery to us how the 
word originated or was derived unless the word 
“edge” may be synonymous with “narrow” ; which, 
however, can hardly be the explanation as 7-, 9- 
and 11-inch are all wider than the 4-, 5- and 6-inch 
“stock boards.’’-—INQuiRyY No. 1,687. 


[This inquiry comes from a Maine wholesale 
lumber concern. The earliest grading rules for 
North Carolina pine in the files of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN were adopted Feb. 14, 1883, by 
the Southern Lumber & Timber Association. 
One paragraph in these inspection rules is en- 
titled ‘‘Square Edged Inspection’’ and under 
that heading appears the following paragraph: 

‘*Boards shall have no wane, shall be free 
from round or through shakes, large or unsound 
knots; sap no objection.’’ 

Other paragraphs in these rules pertaining 
to plank and dimension sizes stipulate that there 
shall be no wane. In these inspection rules 
where the different classifications are described 
the final classification is ‘‘Rough Edge or 
Flitch’’ of which it is said that it ‘‘shall em- 
brace all sizes one inch and up in thickness by 
eight inches and up in width, sawed on two 
sides only. For example: 1, 114, 2, 3, 4 inches 
and up thick by 8 inches and up wide, sawed 
on two sides only.’’ 

The files of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN con- 
tain the grading rules of the North Carolina 
Pine Association published in 1904, 1905, 1906, 
1908, 1911, and then the late rules which have 
been in effect until recently. As these rule books 
do not cover all the years between 1883 and the 
present time, it is not clear when some changes 
took place. However, the first edition in which 
narrow edge and edge are mentioned is that of 
1908. In this booklet the first grade under 
‘*Definitions’’ is described thus: ‘‘ Narrow 
Edge—also called Edge—contains all widths 
under 12 inches except stock widths—6-, 8-, 10- 
and 12-inch. (See ‘Widths of Lumber’).’’ 
Another paragraph reads: ‘‘ Wide Edge con- 
tains all widths over 12 inches.’’ 

Under ‘‘Widths of Lumber’’ already re- 
ferred to appears the following: ‘‘4/4 and 
5/4, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 edge, to be 3 inches wide 
and up; 6/4 and 8/4, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 edge, to 
be 5 inches wide and up; all No. 4 or box 
edge, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, to be 4 inches wide 
and up.’’ 

In the grading rules effective Sept. 1, 1911, 
under ‘‘ Widths of Lumber’’ there appear to be 
two paragraphs added, reading as follows: 
‘* Wide Edge contains all widths over 12 inches; 
stocks are widths of 6, 8, 10 or 12 inches.’’ 

The book of rules for Nov. 19, 1914, contains 
the same specifications under ‘‘ Widths of Lum- 
ber’’ as already quoted from the book of 1911. 
The same is true of the book of December, 1917, 
with the exception that paragraph 6 is changed 
as follows: ‘‘6/4 and 8/4 No. 1, 2 and 3 
Edge to be 4 inches wide and up, but in 8/4 
the quantity under 5 inches shall not exceed 5 
percent.’’ 

The rules for March, 1923, under the heading 
‘* Widths of Lumber’’ introduce for the first 
time, apparently, the No. 2&better. The para- 
graphs appearing under this heading follow: 

‘*3—Narrow Edge (also called Edge) con- 
tains all widths of lumber under 12 inches, ex- 
cepting 4-, 5-, 6-, 8- and 10-inch stocks. 


‘(4-4/4 No. 2&better, 3 and Box Edge to 
be 3 inches wide and up. 

“<5—5/4 No. 2&better and 3 Edge to be 3 
inches wide and up. 

‘“6—6/4 and 8/4 No. 2&better and 3 Edge 
to be 4 inches wide and up, but in 8/4 the quan- 
tity under 5 inches shall not exceed 5 percent. 

‘“7—-All Box Edge 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 to be 4 
inches wide and up. 

‘*8--Wide Edge contains all widths over 12 
inches. 

‘“9—Stocks are widths of 4, 5, 6, 8, 10 or 
12 inches.’’ 

It is not, of course, practicable to say posi- 
tively how the terms ‘‘Edge’’ and ‘‘ Narrow 
Kdge’’ originated, but from the foregoing it 
would appear that they are traceable back to 
the period when ‘‘ square edged inspection’’ was 
in effect, and gradually by custom they were 
given the present abbreviated form and 
significance.—EDITOR. | 





Propagation of Christmas Trees 

Can you give me the address of some of your 
readers who can give me information on the propa- 
gation and sale of Christmas trees in commercial 
quantities? If so it will be much appreciated.— 
InQquIRY No. 1,682. 

[This inquiry comes from a lumber concern in 
West Virginia. From time to time the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN has published brief accounts 
regarding Christmas tree plantations in New 
England as well as in some of the middle west- 
ern States, particularly Ohio, but it has little 
definite information regarding persons actu- 





tion at the Michigan Agricultural College, Bag 
Lansing, Mich., has published Special Bulletip 
No. 145 entitled ‘‘Christmas Tree Plantations,” 
which is designed to give to the prospeetiye 
grower the definite information that he requires 
for his guidance. 

This inquirer has been given the name of gey. 
eral State foresters and others who doubtless 
can forward additional facts about the growing 
of Christmas trees. The name of the inquire 
will be supplied on request.—EDITor. } 


What Is a Quarter Sawn Board? 

If a 4/4 No. 1 common board is plain sawn op 
one side and quartered on the other side, and both 
sides have the proper amount of cuttings to make 
a No. 1 common, can that board be classed as quar. 
tered lumber ?—INQuIRY No. 1,686. _ 

[This inquiry comes from West Virginia, 
This question appears to be answered by para. 
graph 28 in the Inspection Rules of the Na. 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association regarding 
‘*Quartered Wood,’’ which follows: 

‘“Tn woods where figure is not required, lum- 
ber shall be considered as quartered when the 
radial grain is at an angle of 45 degrees or 
less, with 80 percent of one face of the piece,’’ 

From the foregoing rule it would appear that 
whether a piece shall be considered quarter 
sawn or not is determined by the percentage 
of its surface showing radial grain of the re- 
quisite angle. There are other stipulations re- 
garding the amount of sap in the various grades 
of quartered stock in other woods, but it is 
understood that the paragraph quoted has a 





ally engaged in this business. The Forestry general application to quarter sawing— 
Section of the Agricultural Experiment Sta-  EpirTor.| 
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So many redwood trees are 
splintered or broken in felling, 
that the master of a logging 
camp told me that they wasted 
at least as much as they saved; 
and as the mills also waste a 
good deal, it is probable that 
for every foot of this lumber 
that goes to market, two feet 
are lost.—Correspondent. 


*% % % 


A man out West brags that 
all the furniture and flooring 
of his house is made of live 
oak, but his wife, who does 
the hard work of the house, 
says it is nothing but scrub 


oak. 
* & & 


Important as the question of 
a future lumber supply for the 
use of cabinet makers is to the 
furniture trade and to lumber 
merchants, it is not receiving 
due consideration at their 
hands. Perhaps the agricul- 
tural journals of the west can 
call it to the attention of the 
farmers, so that it can be made 
a source of profit to them and 
of benefit to the country at 
large. If but a small section 
of the thousands of acres of 
land now lying waste in that 
section of the country adapted 
to the cultivation of black wal- 
nut, were planted with the 
nuts, the planters would in 





twenty years have a _ crop 
worth a thousand dollars an 
acre on an average, with no 
care after the first planting. 
The work of the spare time of 
one season would enable every 
farmer to leave his children a 
more valuable heritage than 
the money invested in life in- 
surance. 
* 8 & 

The amount of black walnut 
handled in the Indianapolis 
market last year aggregated 
36,835,800 feet, nearly a third 
more than was handled the 
year previous. The demand 
has increased to so great an 
extent that the lumber mer- 
chants of that region are 
taxed to their utmost to fill 
their orders, notwithstanding 
the very rapid increase in 
price. Considerable quanti- 
ties of black walnut are being 
received at the eastern market 
from Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, Missouri, and other sec- 
tions, but these tracts are not 
as extensive as were those of 
Indiana, nor is the lumber con- 
sidered as valuable, as most of 
the wood we have seen from 
them, lacks that peculiarly 
rich tint, the fine grain, and 
the quality of being easily 
worked, that have rendered 
the Indiana walnut so valuable 
as a cabinet wood. 





Several important manufac- 
turers and dealers of black wal- 
nut lumber in Indianapolis, 
have for the past few seasons 
engaged to a considerable ex- 
tent in cutting out shapes for 
parlor work and chair stock. 
This branch of business is in- 
creasing quite rapidly and it 
possesses many advantages to 
both the dealer and the con- 
sumer, enabling the farmer to 
manufacture the good portions 
of such lumber as would not 
pass inspection in eastern mar- 
kets, and the cabinet manufac- 
turer to obtain stock, cut to 
shape, at about the price of 
lumber and at great saving of 
freight. Important western op- 
erators of black walnut are 
contemplating the manufacture 
on an extended scale, of stock 
for furniture manufacturers on 
the same plan as trade stock is 
now so extensively made and 
marketed. 


% + + 


The Hon. Philetus Sawyer 
has disposed of 640 acres of 
pine land in Oconto County, 
Wis., on Wolf River, to Cap- 
tain John Lynch, an associate, 
of Oshkosh, for $50,000, or 
nearly $80 an acre. The tract 
is estimated to have about 14 
million feet of merchantable 
pine timber upon it. 
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Southern Pine Mills Book Heavy Business in South 


Operating conditions in southern pine territory showed a 
marked improvement last week but the effect of the weather has 


not yet been reflected in production. According to reports 
from the larger mills for the week ended Jan. 29, the total eut 
remained at practically the same level as for the week before. 
The smaller mills are not included in this data, however, and 
these are making better running time but are so far behind on 
their cutting schedules that they will not be interested in book- 
ing much business for several weeks. Orders have made a 
marked gain, running well above normal, and 15.40 percent 
above production and 17.32 percent above shipments. 

Yard stocks are in heavy demand throughout the South 
where the building program continues to break records. It 
is this trade that has placed the mills’ order files in such good 
position and encouraged the pine producers to disregard 
the low offers of northern buyers. Comparatively little busi- 
ness from the North or middle West has been booked since the 
first of the year, as the yards are well stocked and are reported 
to be holding off to see what turn the market will take. But 
industrial and export sales have shown some improvement, 
especially in the last week. The call from the coastal oil fields 
is regarded as satisfactory. 

Northern Hardwood Movement Continues Heavy 

Orders for northern hardwoods during the three weeks 
ended Jan. 23 ran about one-third heavier than for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Shipments made during the 
three weeks of this year amounted to eleven and a quarter 
million feet against a cut of fifteen and a half million feet. It 
appears evident that the stocking policy that has been followed 
by consumers has made necessary their entry into the market 
early in the season, so a well sustained demand is indicated. 

The automobile factories are placing a good deal of business 
with the northern mills, though there is little cause to believe 
that they are adding to their stocks of raw material. Furni- 
ture plants have also been buying actively, and to large extent 
for current needs. Thick stock in hard maple and soft elm 
is in largest demand. Good amounts of the northern woods 
are going to the millwork and flooring factories, and business 
with these tends to increase with the approach of the building 
season. Miscellaneous consumers are buying well. 

Quotations show considerable strength, and some of the 
mills have been putting advances into effect. 

Southern Hardwood Orders Keep Well Ahead of Cut 

Orders for southern hardwood during the week ended Jan. 
3 were practically fifteen percent above the production, and 
eleven and a half percent above the shipments. At the end 
of the week, the unfilled orders on hand were equivalent to 
six weeks’ normal production. The output was at about the 
same level as in the preceding week, just over eighty percent 
of normal. Reports since then indicate that there has been 
a gain in output, as mills able to secure logs are active. 

During December, stocks made their first increase since 
June, owing to the holiday lull in buying that extended into 
the first half of January. Bookings during the latter part of 
the month, however, were considerably ahead of the cut. 

Orders have been coming from all consuming groups. 
Furniture manufacturers, following their recent shows, are 
the most active purchasers. The woodworking plants sup- 
plying the building trades continue active takers of hardwood. 
The oak flooring plants are on full time. In the week ended 
Jan. 23 they shipped 18 percent more than in the correspond- 
ing week of 1925, but are also accumulating stock for spring 
demands. The millwork group is similarly busy. The pros- 
pect is that building consumption will be heavy. The auto- 
mobile shows are still in progress, and the keen interest shown 

Y consumers in the new models is very promising for the 
hardwood trade. Increases in bus production are scheduled, 





for it is claimed this branch of the automotive industry is 
only in its infaney. As buses use much hardwood, increased 
output of them should result in a healthy demand from the 
automobile plants during this year. 

Prices are showing greater steadiness, and much less tend- 
eney to advance, but they have lost none of their firmness. 


Northern Pine Moving; Hemlock and Spruce Slow 

Northern pine demand, for the season, is good, and the 
cut, which is small at this time of year, is well taken care of. 
Retail yards have begun to buy for stocking up, and sales 
to them promise to increase soon. Industrial demand has 
been good, there being an active call for box. Eastern dis- 
tributing centers report a fine general demand. Mill stocks 
Jan. 1 were not appreciably larger than they were on the 
same date last year; they contained a much smaller propor- 
tion of dimension, especially of No. 1, and more boards and 
strips, which should move readily as good weather permits 
framing to go up. Smaller, non-reporting producers are 
offering less competition, and prices are firm at list. 

Northern hemlock production during the first three weeks 
of January was about half that for the same period last 
year, and current orders about offset the output. Sales at 
present are largely to city yards in home territories, so that 
the country points are yet to be heard from. There are 
fewer quotations of $5 off list, most being $4.50 off, and some 
only $4 off. Jan. 1 mill stocks were about 25 percent larger 
than on that date last year, but reduced output is correcting 
the situation, while the more intensive merchandising planned 
by producers promises increased sales. ~ 

Eastern spruce base for frames has dropped to $42, and 
easy schedules have been accepted at $38. Buyers have lacked 
confidence in prices and have been buying most cautiously. 
The movement is fair, and the outlook is considered good. 


Curtailment of Output Continues to Hold Fir Prices Firm 


The Douglas fir market is more stable than it has been for 
many months. The larger mills apparently have placed con- 
siderable confidence in the reported curtailment policy and 
have been rejecting all low offers, and even many of the small 
mills have evinced a desire to hold their lumber for better 
prices. Buyers on the other hand have been holding off to 
see what turn the market will take but have been forced to 
place enough business to permit producers to maintain their 
position. Last week association reports indicated that the 
mills were speeding up their cut, but figures for the week 
ended Jan. 30 show that this development was only temporary, 
as new business booked during the week ran 6 percent above 
the cut notwithstanding the fact that export business fell 
nearly 50 percent below bookings for the week ended Jan. 16 
while only slight gains were registered in the domestic cargo 
and rail markets over the same period. The Atlantic coast 
market is firmer than it has been for several months and is 
taking a good volume but California business is light. Buyers 
in the Bear State are reported to be deferring stocking until 
after March 1, the tax assessment date. Middle western busi- 
ness continues to expand. 


Cypress Yard Trade Quiet; Industrial Call Better 


Cypress shipments in the two weeks ended Jan. 20 and 27 
were respectively 59 and 38 percent above production, although 
the production in the two weeks was only 18 and 7 percent 
below normal. The large total business is accounted for mostly 
by Florida demand for building. Retailers in the North and 
East are buying lightly, for though city yards in these sections 
have begun to place some business for spring, demand from 
country yards is inactive. Inquiry from both groups is, how- 
ever, beginning to pick up. Industrial buying has recently 
improved, but continues mostly for current needs. Quotations 
throughout the list continue steady. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 48, 49 and 134; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 125 to 134 
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olds Trade on Non- 


Competitive Basis— 


Building and Loan Finances Much Housing in Illinois Twin Cities 


In the office of Hunter-Wood & Co., Ur- 
bana, IIll., the Realm was told by G. M. 
Wood that trade during 1925 had been quite 
satisfactory; at least until along in the fall, 
when available building and loan money 
began to run low. This reminds us that we 
wrote of many places last year where build- 
ing was rather largely dependent upon the 
capacity of these associations to take care 
of the good prospects that have needed 
loans. No better indication of the central 
place these organizations are assuming in 
our business could well be found. The real 
core of the matter, of course, is the habit 
Americans have formed of building with 
hired money. And presumably these build- 
ing and loan organizations have come near- 
est to meeting requirements in an orderly 
and thrifty way, else they would not be so 
popular. No one, so far as this department 
knows, has organized any kick against them, 
such as has been organized against the gen- 
eral ruck of deferred payment plans; and 
the reason is plain. The deferred payment 
plan has been used too often to sell articles 
of passing and trifling value, to the destruc- 
tion of true thrift. But experience has 
proved the safety and wisdom of pledging 
future earnings to build a house. The house 
holds its value long after it is paid for. If 
this were not true the presumption would be 
fair that this, too, was a bad deal; another 
selling trick. Even so, it would be a better 
purchase than the general run of truck at 
five dollars down and five dollars a month 
from now on; for shelter is a necessity. But 
no house financing plan we ever heard of 
contemplated payments over a period longer 
than the house could be expected to last. 


Loan Associations Aid Thrifty 


Ideas of thrift change, along with the 
standard of living and the shift of fashions. 
New agencies come along, are tried out and 
are either approved or condemned by ex- 
perience. Sometimes the verdict is changed. 
There was a time when life insurance was 
looked upon with suspicion. Neither the 
public nor the insurance men themselves 
could quite believe that insurance could go 
along and pay its risks unless some of the 
insured dropped out before their policies 
matured. So advantage was taken of every 
flaw to cancel policies and to keep the pre- 
miums already paid in. It took some ex- 
perience and much calculation and the com- 
piling of much actuarial data before the 
operators discovered that their greatest 
prosperity lay along the lines of the greatest 
and completest service to their risks. Peo- 
ple now buy life insurance as a sound and 
conservative investment, and a man with 
ample insurance is considered thrifty. 

It must be a satisfaction to building and 
loan people that from the first their con- 
cerns were dedicated to complete, fair and 
whole-hearted service to the clients. It 
must be a satisfaction, too, that in so many 
places no other special machinery seems to 
be needed to handle building loans. Some- 


times, especially in industrial centers, the 
building and loan is supplemented by sec- 
ond mortgage companies, industrial hous- 


ing corporations and the like; but in the 
average town the building and loan is apt 
to carry the chief burden of building loans. 
Mr. Wood told us there are no second mort- 
gage companies operating in Urbana or 
Champaign, and that there seems little call 
for them. The building and loan associa- 
tions usually have ample money and would 
have had last fall save for the unusual 
volume of building; and they are quite gen- 
erous in the size of the loans they will make 
to a satisfactory risk. They often loan as 
much as two-thirds of the value of the prop- 
erty, and this is usually ample. In fact, the 
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The trouble with most of us is the lack ‘of 
any plan. We drift along with the tide—up 
and down—in and out—and reach the goal 
only by accident. 


Rail and steam will take one around the 
world—if that is where one wants to go. 


The new year is wel} on its way. Have 
you devoted some good sound thought to 
what should be done toward realizing that 
greatest ambition — Building Your Own 
Home? 


It is our business to lend assistance to you 
in attaining this ambition. Mal:e your start 
today. Come to our office and talk thirgs 
over. Take advantage of present conditicns. 


Hunter-Wood & Co. 


“We Serve to Serve Again.” 
MILLWORK COAL 
Phone 7-2706 — Urbana 
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The man whose greatest ambition is home 
ownership is offered help in working out a 
method of attaining it 


dealers of the two cities would hardly look 
with favor upon a project that had to have 
more than two-thirds of its financing done 
by loans. Old fashioned saving is still de- 
pended upon to accumulate the first third. 

Mr. Wood added his testimony to that of 
other dealers to the effect that Urbana and 
Champaign have an excellent class of citi- 
zens. Illinois University bulks large on the 
local horizon; and like other university 
towns these two attract a good class of 
people. Often they are persons of indepen- 
dent means who want to educate children or 
to have the advantages that are present in 
an educational center. A stroll through the 





residence section of either town will give 
one a good idea of the people. One sees 
literally miles of attractive houses, some 
quite imposing. He sees beautifully kept 
lawns and other evidences of good taste and 
appreciation of fine house design. A dealer 
who bases his selling campaigns upon com- 
plete service in general and good plans in 
particular finds an almost ideal constituency 
in communities of this kind. 


Business on Service Basis 


“We have put our business upon a service 
basis,” Mr. Wood said. “We do very little 
selling on competitive prices. Of course it 
takes quite a while to get to that point; for 
a person can’t simply say he will change 
over from a competitive to a service basis 
and start off on the new line. He has to 
have something more to offer his customers, 
or they will compel him to meet competi- 
tion in the same old way. But we like to 
think that we are past the place of merely 
selling building material, and that we have 
other things of sufficient value so that our 
customers in order to get these other things 
are willing to pay a reasonable price for 
our building materials. We make our sales 
now with little or no reference to prices 
charged elsewhere. I know there is some 
selling in Illinois at ruinous prices; so ruin- 
ous that I can’t see how the dealers come 
out whole on it even by the sorry old prac- 
tice of substituting lower grades. 

“A man came in here some time ago and 
began talking about prices. He was a con- 
tractor. He began saying that our prices 
were terribly high, which I knew wasn’t 
the case; so I asked him what he was plan- 
ning to build, and he told me. I asked ques- 
tions about it until I had a rather complete 
idea of his plans, and then I told him I 
didn’t care to sell the material for such a 
building at any price. I told him I valued 
our reputation, and that I wouldn’t be con- 
nected with an enterprise that must prove 
disappointing to the owners. He wanted to 
know about this, so I told him frankly that 
I knew no owners would willingly pay money 
for a structure built as he planned to build 
it, if they understood about it, that it 
wouldn’t give good service, that within a 
comparatively short time there would be 
bitter disappointment and resentment to- 
ward contractor and material dealer, and 
that I didn’t care to have anybody talking 
about material that came from our yard in 
any such a way. Of course he got mad and 
went away, but that made no difference. 
What I had said was true. I might have sold 
some poor stuff and have made a little profit, 
but that little profit wouldn’t compensate us 
for adverse advertising that would have 
come to us, to say nothing of our policy and 
determination to see that our customers are 
well served. We get a satisfaction out of 
following this policy that we value, in addi- 
tion to the profit we make.” 


Poor Service Destroys Reputation 


Not long ago we were talking to a man in 
another State; a customer of a good sized 
yard. This man had a hardwood floor laid. 
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And when the carpenter began laying it 
he looked at the flooring and said it was 
nothing but culls. Investigation showed 
that a new house had been built a short 
time before and that the builders had 
picked over the bundles of flooring and had 
sent back all the inferior pieces. The car- 
penter tried to use the rejected stuff for the 
new job, broke up a lot of it trying to get it 
into place, and finally gave up. After some 
argument the yard took back what was 
left but charged the customer full price for 
all he had used, including the broken pieces. 
It naturally lost a customer by the transac- 
tion. Now I don’t know all the details of 
this little incident, but I do know this cus- 


to, it was not justified in trying to make 
good its loss at the expense of another cus- 
tomer who had had nothing to do with the 
first deal. The result, to it, was the loss of 
a customer and the creation of bad feeling, 
which that former customer is very ready 
and willing to talk about. That sort of thing 
is very distinctly out of the line of service 
and pulls retailing back to the old price-bar- 
gaining basis. It is the sort of thing which 
Mr. Wood denounces and with which he’ll 
have nothing to do. 

Mr. Wood was much interested in the gen- 
eral subject of selling for cash. He’d like 
to do it if he could find or devise a system 
that would suit his business, but he said that 
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“The history of the build- 
associations 


Kictery of American 
thrift.” 


—From “Investing in 
article ap- 


They Specializ == fatalchisatan 


in making your dreams of 
a home come true 


Few institutions have contributed more towards making home ownership possible than the Building and 


Loan associations. These specialists in home 


provide a splendid 


assist in many ways. They 


and saf. ‘estment opportunity for people in all stations of life. The man with small savings can put 
pearlware pthc pe np ated appa verte The man with some money can bor- 


row enough more to complete his home at once. 


Skilled in everything connected pened age 


source of information regarding man: 
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te over your situation with any of the sev- 
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This line of yards at Grand Rapids, Mich., 


tomer is not a bargain hunter, that he 
wanted and expected a first-class job and 
was willing to pay for it. He didn’t under- 
stand that he was to get anything else, and 
the yard, knowing what sort of person he 
was, should have known this. He always will 
believe that the dealer took advantage of 
his known’ unwillingness to complain and 
tried to dispose of junk at top prices. The 
yard’s original mistake consisted in allow- 
ing the carpenters on the first job to pick 
over the bundles. But having allowed them 
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speaks enthusiastically of the services of building 
and loan associations in making home ownership possible 


up to that time he had not succeeded in his 
search. He sometimes gets cash in advance 
and has given a discount; but making an 
occasional sale in this way and putting all 
the sales on a cash basis are two different 
things. Some of the so called cash systems 
are so complicated, with their varying dis- 
counts for payments certain numbers of 
days after sale, that they are hard to use. 
Customers are likely to get irritated if they 
can’t get the ten days’ discount on the 
eleventh dav, and these irritations are likely 





to nullify any good the system might other- 
wise produce. And if the dealer weakens 
and gives the discount after the time has ex- 
pired, he thereby destroys the system. He 
might as well abandon it. Without any 
doubt this matter is going to become more 
and more important. As scientific studies 
are made of credit and the cost of collection, 
it will become increasingly clear that cus- 
tomers are not being treated on a basis of 
even fairness if cash buyers and credit buy- 
ers can purchase at the same prices. 


Credit Selling a Recent Trend 


Some dealers, I am told, especially dealers 
in other lines than ours, have quit trying 
to induce their customers to pay cash. This, 
they say, is in harmony with the new tend- 
encies. Cash payments, they insist, were 
part of the old idea of caution and thrift 
and belonged to a day when people felt the 
uncertainties of income and would spend 
nothing which they had not already earned. 
But in these days, when so many more peo- 
ple are living on salaries or wages that come 
in pretty regularly, it is more convenient all 
around if everybody uses credit. Oh yes, it 
costs more. They admit that. But they 
simply allow for the additional cost by put- 
ting prices a little higher. They say peo- 
ple are willing to pay more for the con- 
venience. These merchants actually try to 
educate customers to use credit. When 
asked if this system does not add enor- 
mously to the burden of investigating credit 
risks, they say it does not; that there is only 
a certain percentage of bad risks in a given 
community, and they have to worry about 
these anyway, unless they are to go on a 
strict cash basis, and doing so, they think, 
is a practical impossibility. 


Lumbermen Prefer Cash Sales 


This theory is out of line with the gen- 
eral thought, or rather desire, of the retail 
lumber world. Lumber retailers are largely 
in favor of getting more cash sales rather 
than less. But it indicates the difficulty of 
the task when we consider that merchants 
in other lines, dealing with our customers, 
are rather urging these customers along the 
line of least resistance toward credit sales. 
Lumber retailing, however, is not much like 
other lines of retailing. Sales usually run 
into larger figures and are made only after 
the customer has thought and planned about 
purchases with care. Most lumbermen, we 
believe, are of the opinion that their business 
can be simplified and lumber can be made 
less expensive to the public if it can be 
brought measurably close to a cash basis. 

When we stopped at the yard of S. E. Huff 
& Co. we found that Mr. Huff was away for 
the day. No one about the plant seemed 
very willing to talk about trade beyond say- 
ing it had been satisfactory, and that Ur- 
bana was a fine place to live and do busi- 
ness. This is a good plant and has a plan- 
ing mill in connection. 


A Visit to Hoopeston 


When we stopped in Hoopeston, C. A. Nel- 
son, of the Hott-Miller Lumber & Coal Co., 
told us that this thriving little city is the 
“greatest sweet corn center in the country.” 
The American Can Co. has a branch here, 
and there is a factory that makes canning 
machinery. In the fall when the corn is 
ready to use, Hoopeston is about the busiest 
place on the map. The canning company 
owns or leases many thousands of acres and 
raises its own corn; and I believe that in 
addition it buys from farmers. The town 
is said to be very prosperous, and the farm- 
ers are feeling pretty good. A good many 
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houses were built in town during 1925, and 
the farmers did quite a bit of building, too. 
But because of the fact that so much land 
near town is operated by the canning com- 
pany, it is necessary to go quite a distance 
out to get the usual run of farm trade. 

Much of the house-building money comes 
from building and loan associations in Dan- 
ville. These associations, it seems, are pow- 
erful affairs, well equipped to handle this 
business in surrounding towns. They are 
said to render excellent service. Some loans 
are got locally, especially for small jobs, 
such as repairing or the adding of a new 
room to a house. 

It’s rather impossible to pass up Urbana 
and the university without mentioning their 
nationally renowned football merchant, 
“Red” Grange. His name was on every 
tongue. It happened that our visit occurred 
during the football season, and the Wheaton 
ice man had not at that time turned pro- 
fessional; though there were rumors to the 
effect that he might use his reputation and 
skill in collecting a little money for himself 
after the college season had closed. Cer- 
tainly everybody in the country has heard 
about his doings, since he made the change. 

There seems much worry over the future 
of football as an amateur sport since Grange 
entered professional ranks. College officials 
are quite noisy in their claims that football 
is a college sport and that professionalism 
ought to let it alone. They seem to feel 
that Grange has done the game a bad turn. 


We don’t claim to be an authority, but it is 
our guess that if damage has been done to 
the game, Grange did not do it. In fact 
some students are saying that alumni and 
the people who never have attended the 
“old school” have taken football away from 
college students. These alumni and the so 
called “town crowd” have made up the huge 
attendance at the important games. It has 
got so topheavy with gate receipts, news- 
paper publicity, huge investments in sta- 
diums and outside pressure to win games 
that there is really not much college connec- 
tion with the sport. This vast outside in- 
terest is the thing that is bringing about 
the urge to professionalism. Grange merely 
accepted a situation he found ready created. 
We don’t know about these things, and prob- 
ably it’s not so important that this depart- 
ment should know. Personally, we’d be 
sorry to see any serious hurt come to the 
game. It is so full of life and color and 
the spirit of youth, and fits so well into the 
autumn season, that we hope it carries on 
in a healthy way. Perhaps we alumni and 
outsiders who want it to stay an amateur 
sport had better watch our own step and 
consider our own responsibility. 


New House Magazine Makes Its Bow 

St. Paun, MINN., Feb. 2.—There has just 
come from the press the first number of a new 
house magazine to be issued bi-monthly by the 
Weyerhaeuser affiliated companies, with publi- 
cation office at 808 Merchants National Bank 





Building, St. Paul. The new journal, which js 
called The Weyerhaeuser Log, is larger than the 
average house organ, and presents a very busi- 
ness-like appearance, both typographically and 
editorially. 

The paper is filled with articles and editorials 
that any retail merchant would be interested in 
reading, and from which he would derive profit, 
For instance, the place of honor on the front 
page is occupied by the beginning of an im. 
portant article on turnover, showing the im. 
portance of keeping the stock clear, so far ag 
possible, of slow-moving items, and maintaining 
the greatest possible rate of turnover. More- 
over, the article goes further, and shows how 
this may be done. Another article discusses 
the subject ‘‘What Does it Cost to Handle a 
Thousand Feet of Lumber?’’ 

These are only a few samples of a table of 
contents which embraces a wide variety of prac- 
tical information for the retail dealer. The 
sixteen pages of the paper are embellished with 
attractive cuts and drawings, while one page 
is used entirely for ‘‘ pictorial news’’ after the 
fashion of the metropolitan newspapers. 

A glance at the names of those composing 
the board of editors is sufficient guaranty that 
the publication, in point of interest and value 
to retailers, will be maintained at the high level 
set by the initial number. The editorial staff 
includes the following members of the Weyer- 
haeuser organization: C. L. Hamilton, R. E, 
Saberson, I. N. Tate, R. G. Keizer, Louis Grilk, 
F. K. Weyerhaeuser, H. D. Bates, E. W. Davis, 
C. L. Quinso and D. H. Bartlett. 

MoreE THAN 13,000 persons were employed in 
the wood pulp and paper industry in Maine last 
year, receiving wages of about $17,000,000. 





Retailer’s Plant Well Equipped 


Fort Moraan, Co1o., Feb. 1.—The executives and employees of the 
general offices of the Warren Lumber Co., located here, are greatly enjoy- 





New store and office building of the Warren 

Lumber Co., Fort Morgan, Colo., a valuable 

feature of which is the large amount of window 
display space 





ing the facilities and 
comforts of the fine new 
office and store build- 
ing recently completed. 
The change is all the 
more pleasant because 
the temporary quarters 
used following the de- 
struction of the old of- 
fices by fire last May 
were only a makeshift 
and business was car- 
ried on at more or less 
of a disadvantage. 
The new offices, from 
which are controlled the 
operations of a line of 
seven retail yards in 
this State, are among 
the most modern and 
best equipped in this section. The new build- 
ing is 50 by 100 feet, two stories with full 
basement, and very substantially constructed to 
carry heavy loads. The first floor of the build- 








Morgan, Colo. 


The big sales room of the Warren Lumber Co.’s new building at Fort Morgan, Colo., affords 
opportunity for attractively displaying its large stock of paints 





A partial view of the new offices of the Warren Lumber Co., Fort 
Note dial of scale, described in accompanying story 


ing is largely given over to one big room, with 
the exception of a space in the southwest. corner 
used as private office of U. J. Warren, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The new building joins on to the part of the 
old structure that was left standing after the 
fire, so that it appears to be all one building, 
although entirely separate so far as fire hazard 
is concerned. On the upper and lower floors 
fire doors separate the two parts of the struc- 
ture, these doors being automatically operated 
by fire links which melt when heat reaches a 
certain degree, immediately closing the doors. 

An interesting feature of the equipment 18 
the new dial scale, for weighing coal etc., this 
being the only scale of this kind in this part of 
the State. Instead of the weight being reg- 
istered on a beam it is shown on a double-faced 
dial 30 inches in diameter, the readings being 
visible from both sides, so that the employee 
inside the office and the customer outside the 
building may read the weights with equal fa- 
cility. This scale costs nearly $1,000, and will 
accurately weigh from five pounds to ten tons, 
the platform accommodating the largest trucks. 
The dial of the scale is shown in one of the ac- 
ecompanying photographs. 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Short Course Class Is Filled 


YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO, Feb. 2.—The enrol- 
ment in the short course in lumber being given 
py Antioch College has reached the maximum 
of 25 students. The course opens Feb. 8 and 
continues until Feb. 20. The students enrolled 
represent nine States. 

T. F. Laist, director of research in retail lum- 
per, will give talks on ‘‘ Home Construction’’ 
from the college broadcasting station, WRAV, 
every Wednesday night. 


Snow Affords ‘‘Ad’”’ Opportunity 


AvusTIN, TEX., Feb. 1—The heaviest fall of 
snow experienced here in years, occurring on 
Jan. 23, resulted in events seldom seen here, 
such as the building of snow men, snow balling, 
sledding parties etc. The Kuntz-Sternenberg 
Lumber Co. seized the opportunity to run an 
unusual advertisement in the Sunday issue of 
the American-Statesman, which attracted a 
great deal of attention. The ad was headed in 
big type ‘‘Snow Sleds!’’? This was followed 
by the lines: 

“Jingle bells, jingle bells, jingle all the way; 
Oh, what fun it is to ride in a one horse open 
sleigh.” 

‘¢Get our prices on sleds,’’ continued the ad- 
vertisement, ‘‘and if your roof leaks we can 
fix that too.’’ 


The advertisement closed with the statement: 
‘‘The snow covered everything but our lum- 
ber,’’ emphasizing the fact that the company’s 
entire stock is kept under cover. 


Profit in Contracting, Says Dealer 


Mapieton, Iowa, Feb. 1—W. J. Haubrich, 
of the Haubrich Grain & Lumber Co., of 
Mapleton, says that he has been reading with 
a great deal of interest the articles that have 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN em- 
bodying the experiences of various retail lum- 
ber dealers with regard to contracting for the 
building of homes, and the expressions from 
‘lumbermen, for and against, that have been 
printed therein. Mr. Haubrich has been con- 
tracting to quite a large extent for the last 
seven. or eight years, and at times has considered 
discontinuing this, as he has plenty to keep 
him busy without, but, as he puts it: ‘‘ About 
that time some two-bit carpenter springs up 
and commences dictating, and then the stunt 
is off, because I have an investment of about 
$50,000 and can not be governed by the man 
with a $3 investment.’’ 


_ For the benefit of other readers interested 
in this very live subject, Mr. Haubrich has 
kindly stated some of the advantages, as well 
as disadvantages, of retail lumber dealers en- 
gaging in contracting for the building of 
homes, as follows: 


There is more or less grief in contracting, to be 
sure; but the satisfaction of giving a customer bet- 
ter service than when I just furnish the material 
more than makes up for it. Contracting calls for 
extra time and labor, but the lumberman is re- 
paid by gaining the confidence of his customers; 
the most important thing of all is that when 
they want to know anything about building they 
come to you instead of first consulting the car- 
penter. By being able to handle work in this way, 
the lumberman gives his customers what they are 
really interested in—the price of the job complete. 

Another advantage gained is that of discouraging 
the mail order business. If a farmer, business man 
or anyone can rely on the lumberman not only fur- 
nishing the material but leoking after the hiring 
of men etc., so he can go on with his own occupa- 
tion, it naturally appeals to him more than to have 
the material shipped, he to shoulder the responsi- 
bility of looking after the job. 

Four years ago I built twelve houses by contract, 
Which was an exceptional run for our territory. 
I employ three or four men in the winter and 
from twenty to thirty men during the building sea- 
Son. I have an electrically equipped carpenter 
Shop in connection with the lumber yard, where 


we make self-feeders, hayracks, hog troughs, hall 
trees, window frames ete. This arrangement al- 
lows us to give customers real service when it 
comes to small jobs that usually have to wait 
because they don’t know where to find the right 
man to do them. This way they only need to call 
us and explain their needs, and we are able not 
only to furnish the material but a mechanic to 
complete the work, to their satisfaction and ours. 


I also keep on hand my own tools such as cement 
mixers, floor sanders etc., so as to be able to take 
eare of any job large or small. 

I do not know how this plan would work out in 
cities, but for the country town lumberman, con- 
tracting along with the lumber business makes 
a combination hard to beat. It is interesting, and 
profitable also, as my contracting totaled 80 per- 
cent of my sales for 1925. 

It is true some of the mechanics whom I do 
not employ will pull for the other fellow, but those 
that I do employ, and the satisfied customers, pull 
for me enough to more than offset that disad- 
vantage. ; 

In conclusion, I would say that the sooner the 
country town lumbermen, instead of the carpenters, 
control the building game, the better for every one 
concerned. 


Middle West Retail Sales Large 


Owing to the fact that many of the almost 
seven hundred yards in Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and Montana reporting to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis, found it necessary. to 
lighten their bookkeeping during the December 
inventory period by combining November and 
December figures, it has not been possible to re- 
port these two months separately. The No- 
vember-December sales of these yards, measured 


Man-to-Man Talk on Home Building 


DavENPoRT, Iowa, Feb. 1.—The Mueller 
Lumber Co., of this city, finances the building 
of homes for persons having one-fourth of the 
required amount in hand, either in the value of 
a lot or ineash. Realizing the necessity of mak- 
ing the financing plan very plain and simple to 
prospective home owners, the company prints 
in a recent issue of its little house magazine 
the following imaginary conversation between 
one of its salesmen and a prospective home 
owner, in which what the company calls its 
‘¢Three-For-One’’ plan is set forth in a way 
that anyone can readily understand: 


“Three-For-One means that we will put up three 
dollars for every one of yours to help you build a 
home.”’ 

“In other words I need only one-fourth of the 
total value of the house and lot to start building 
operations?” 

“Exactly. For example, if you wished to erect 
a $5,000 home on a lot worth $1,000 the total 
value would be $6,000. You would have to have 
one-fourth of this amount, or $1,500. We would 
put up the remaining three-fourths, or $4,500.” 

“Would I have to have cash for this payment?’ 

“Not necessarily. If you already own a lot 
upon which you wish to build, you would need 
only enough cash to equal the difference between 
the value of your lot and the amount of the first 
payment. In this particular example I am using 
if you owned the $1,000 lot you would need only 
$500 to make the first payment of $1,500.” 

“When do I make this first payment?’ 

“When building operations begin.” 

“How is the balance paid?” 

“In monthly payments equal to 1% percent of 
the total unpaid balance. In the case of the 





this: 


a multiple thereof.” 





This Week’s “Timely Tip” 
Telling Lengths at a Glance 
The president of a large line-yard concern contributes 
“The writer can not get over his early white pine train- 
ing and his experience as an auditor in invoicing; therefore, 
all cross-sections of our sheds are 4-foot centers, so that 


when invoicing we can look down the shed and tell exactly 
the length of the lumber stored therein, whether 4-foot or 


Watch for next week’s “Tip” 








in board feet, were 1 percent larger than in the 
corresponding month of 1924; and total sales 
of all items, measured in dollars, were 6 percent 
larger. For all 1925, lumber sales, measured 
in board feet, were 33 percent larger than in 
1924; and total sales, measured in dollars, were 
23 percent larger. 

December, 1925, lumber sales of about three 
hundred yards in Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Wyoming and Colorado, reporting to Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City, measured in 
board feet, were 16 percent larger than those 
of December, 1924, and total sales, measured 
in dollars, were 19.6 percent greater. Lumber 
stocks Jan. 1 were 2.2 percent smaller than on 
the corresponding date of 1925. December 
sales, compared with November, of course 
showed a seasonable decline, there having been 
a falling off in lumber sales, measured in board 
feet, of 26.5 percent; and in total sales, meas- 
ured in dollars, of 22.8 percent. Jan. 1 stocks 
were 1.7 percent larger than Dec. 1. December 
collections were 29.9 percent larger than No- 
vember, and outstanding at the end of the 
month was 22.8 percent less. The Deeember, 
1925, collections were 30.9 percent larger than 
those of December, 1924, and outstanding at 
the end of the month was 8.5 percent more. 


$6,000 residence I referred to, the payments on 
the balance of $4,500 would be $56.25 per month.” 

“What rate of interest is charged?’ 

“Six and one-half percent. This is included in 
the monthly payment.” 

“Are there any other fees or charges?’ 

“Only a very modest fee for bookkeeping.” 

“When do my monthly payments begin?’ 

“Not until the house is completed ready for you 
to live in.’ 

“How long will it take to pay for my home?” 

“Approximately nine and one-half years.” 

“Where will I get plans for my home?’ 

“We have hundreds of tried and tested plans in 
our files, and we can show you homes in the Tri- 
cities built from these plans. Any plan can be 
changed to meet your individual requirements, or 
if none is found suitable we will draw up a new 
plan in our architectural department according to 
your direction.” 

“Ts there any charge for this?’ 

“No, all plans are furnished free.” 

“Who will build my home?” 

“Any contractor you choose. We will be glad 
to give you the names of several builders whom 
we know to be absolutely reliable.” 

‘Do the materials cost me any more this way 
than if I were paying cash?’ 

“No, the cost is the same. In short, our finance 
plan offers you a way to enjoy all the comfort and 
satisfaction of a home of your own while paying 
for it as easily as you now pay rent.” 
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Houston, TEx., Feb. 
1.— When Harry T. 
Kendall stands on the 
West Coast, in his new 
post with the Central 
Coal & Coke Co. as its 





HARRY T. KENDALL, 
Houston, Tex. ; 


Honored by Houston 
Friends 





general sales agent, 
and when he sees the 
smiling Pacifie lighted 
by the yellow glow of a 
sun whose parting rays 
reach back and touch 
a farewell to the tower- 
ing firs in America’s greatest forest, the beauty 
of the scene will recall that good-by said to him 
last Friday night by the members of the Kirby 
Klub of Houston. 

The banquet given at the Rice Hotel by the 
Kirby Lumber Co., under the auspices of this 
club, was ‘‘a farewell to Harry and a welcome 
to Ray.’’ 

Harry Kendall severed his connection with 
the Kirby Lumber Co. effective Monday, Feb. 
1, and Ray Wiess, who has had charge of the 
New York office, succeeds him. Mr. Wiess is 
not a stranger here, having served in the same 
position before he went first to Chicago and 
then to New York for the company. He too 
is popular with the ‘‘ Kirby industrial family,’’ 
and the attitude last night toward the incom- 
ing and outgoing official was: Love and cheers 





and heads of departments, were seated. 

Six guests were seated at each of the many 
tables and in the center of each table there 
was a bouquet of beautiful red roses. It was 
a lively, smiling crowd that began the feast 
at 8 o’clock, in spite of the fact that beneath 
the surface there was a tinge of sadness be- 
cause Harry Kendall was going away. Songs 
were indulged in and from the head table where 
John Henry Kirby presided as toastmaster and 
also led the singing, each refrain was taken up 
around the room and such ‘‘modern’’ airs were 
heard as ‘‘The Good Old Summertime’’ and 
‘*Roll Jordan Roll.’’ At intervals during the 
course of the dinner some of the local: Charles- 
ton artists entertained. Among these were 
Mrs. M. L. Gerald, Miss Louise Holland, E. M. 
Jarrett, Victor Cox and L. B. Tully. 

All did this popular dance with much skill 
and Mrs. Gerald was especially complimented 
for her performance, nevertheless the toast- 
master issued a verbal challenge to meet any 
winner in that kind of contest. He was in his 
usual happy mood and contributed with his 
smiles and humor to the pleasures of the oc- 
casion, regardless of his affection for the man 
who was leaving. and the fact that he will 
greatly miss him. 


President’s Tribute to Retiring Official 


In responding to the request of Frank W. 
Smith, president of the Kirby Klub, to preside 
as toastmaster, Mr. Kirby said: 

Any man who respects an organization as I do 
this one, has a right to be proud to serve it when- 
ever called upon. He mentioned the undercurrent 
of regrets because Mr. Kendall was leaving, but 
assuredly said: ‘Harry is not going to a foreign 


a 


Associates Honor Departing Official 


feet of timber in the Far West besides all that ig 
privately owned there. 

“Harry Kendall will go into that land of seem. 
ingly inexhaustible timber supplies,” he gaiq 
“voung in years yet with a seasoned vision, a 
trained mind, a comprehension of the industry, to 
make good for himself in a fuller measure and to 
give a greater chance to those three dear boyg of 
his.”’ 

During the course of his tribute Mr. Kirby re. 
ferred to this official of his compary and persona) 
friend as a “man you can go tiger hunting with 
and have no fear of being deserted. He is eopr. 
ageous and true; he has lived and is living a beap. 
tiful life and I have not the words to begin tp 
express the things I feel in my heart.’’ 

Mr. Kirby then told of Ray Wiess, who is to 
succeed Harry Kendall as general sales agent, “He 
is not a stranger,” he declared, “‘but the son of g 
boyhood friend of mine born in the republic of 
Texas.”’ He said that Ray Wiess had held positions 
of highest trust in the company and had faithfully 
discharged every duty incumbent upon him. “Those 
of us who know him love him,” he said, ‘“‘and those 
of you who have not yet come to know him wil] 
surely love him when you do.” 

The speaker took occasion to tell how proud he 
was of the Kirby Klub—two K’s, not three—and 
how loyal had been all the men and women and 
boys and girls associated with the organization of 
which he is the head and which he believed serveg 
a very useful purpose in the State and the nation. 


Impressed With Coast Forests 


General Manager J. W. Link was next in- 
troduced as John Henry Wiley Link. He spoke 
affectionately to his friends, associates and 
pals in the company and said that while the 
occasion was an enjoyable one it had its fea- 
ture of sadness. ‘‘One of the noblest of men, 
who has long been our companion is about to 





Banquet given by the Kirby Club in the ball room of the Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex., Jan. 29, in honor of Harry T. Kendall 


for the one, cheers and love for the other. 

Mr. Kendall’s popularity as a citizen of 
Houston, where he is affiliated with many clubs 
and is a civic and social leader, ripens into 
friendship and admiration within the bounds 
of that great industrial organization to which 
he has belonged for the last fifteen years. 

Ample evidence of this was shown by the 
words and deeds of some two hundred associ- 
ates gathered in that banquet hall Friday night 
to say farewell. Mr. Kendall’s new association 
with the Central Coal & Coke Co. of Kansas 
City will mean his life from henceforth will be 
identified with the great West and Northwest. 
His duties will carry him frequently up and 
down the Pacific coast. 

John Henry Kirby, president of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., presided as toastmaster and at the 
table with him were Mr. Kendall and Mr. Wiess, 
the honored guests, together with J. W. Link, 
vice president and general manager of the com- 
pany, and John Logue, attorney. Nearby As- 
sistant General Manager Sangster, Fred Raw- 
cliffe and other members of the executive staff 


land. He will still be in our Republic and will 
be identified with the lumber industry in that 
great timber region where he is going. He will 
still be in reach of our affections and will still 
remain that knightly friend of ours which he has 
been during all these past years.” 


Mr. Kirby paid a sincere and glowing tribute to 
the faithfulness, the efficiency and the honor of 
the official who was leaving the company to be- 
come a factor in a timber region now far greater 
than anything remaining in the South. He said 
he was still young and ambitious to rise and re- 
ferred tenderly to the three little boys he was 
going to take into the big West and the great fir 
forests along the Pacific, to give them a better 
chance when they grow up. 


“The largest timber area in the United States is 
there,” he declared. “It will open up to him a 
bigger chance than our section now can and I am’ 
sure that I but voice the sentiment felt in every 
bosom here tonight when I wish that knightly soul, 
that warm, sincere and loyal friend, Good Luck 
and God Speed.” 

Mr. Kirby briefly related some facts about the 
magnitude of lumber stumpage in that section of 
the Pacific coast where Mr. Kendall is going. He 
said that the Government owned 547,000,000,000 


go away,’’ he said, ‘‘and while we wish him 
every success and happiness, we know that we 
are going to miss him.’’ 

Mr. Link told of a trip that he had made 
into the great timber lands of the far West; 
of how he had been impressed by the magnitude 
of the forests along the Pacific coast country 
and the great fir trees standing there shaking 
their great brows in the sunshine. He also 
told of the wonderful property of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., and of that great production 
for which Harry Kendall would have the sales 
agency in all America. He said that there was 
no better company in the United States to be 
connected with than the one to which Harry 
was going. 

“For 300 years the best manhood of the world 
has been journeying West,” he declared, “and this 
friend of ours, as true and fine as ever lived, is 
following the example of red blooded Americans in 
tiie action he has decided upon.” 

He paid a tribute to Mr. Kendall, “the most 
popular man” he knew and said that there was no 
batiquet hall in Houston that would begin’ to hold 
all his friends. “I have seen him under’ the most 
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trying circumstances and I know that he is pure 
old,” he concluded. Mr. Wiess was also eulogized 
by Mr. Link. 

Several telegrams were read: by the toast- 
master, one of them from Rev. E. P. West, who 
was sick in the Baptist sanitarium. Rev. Mr. 
West is a brother of John West, the well known 
lumberman. His congratulations were to those 
who were honoring Harry Kendall, whose going 
away he declared was a distinct loss to the 
citizenship of all Houston as well as to his 
hundreds of intimate friends. 

John Logue followed with good words for 
both the retiring and the incoming general sales 
managers. ‘‘ There never lived a sweeter, truer, 
nobler soul than Harry Kendall,’’ he said. ‘‘ He 
is richer in friends than any man I know.’’ 

At the conclusion of Mr. Logue’s splendid 
tribute the entire assembly arose and sang— 

So long, Harry, how we hate to see you go, 


So long, Harry—Harry, we will miss you so 
And we'll all be thinking of you, Harry, while you 


So long, Harry, don’t forget to come back home. 

Ray Wiess briefly told of his association with 
Harry Kendall at the other end of a telegraph 
wire which reaches more than two thousand 
miles. He was always kind, considerate, cour- 
teous, just and firm. He told of his first ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Kendall, when he was with 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. and when he 
met him he then understood why Pickering was 
getting the business. 


Presented With Gift From Friends 


Here Mr. Kirby presented a beautiful dia- 
mond ring to Mr. Kendall, a gift from his 
friends in the organization. ‘‘ We chose this,’’ 
he said, ‘‘because it typifies your beautiful 
character and whenever you look upon it we 
want you to remember your pals in the Kirby 
Lumber Co.’’ 


In his reply Mr. Kendall said that while he 
appreciated the gift from the depths of his 
heart, he needed nothing material to keep the 
men and women of that organization in his 
heart. ‘‘I could not forget one of them if I 
would,’’ he said, ‘‘for they have all been loyal 
and have all left an impress that time will not 
efface.’’ 


Mr. Kendall in turn commended the heads of 
each of the different departments with which 
he had been associated. He told how consid- 
erate and helpful Mr. Link had always been 
to him. And of ‘‘the Governor’’ (Mr. Kirby) 
he said: ‘‘I shall never forget the first time 
I ever saw him. He rose to respond to a toast 
at a banquet and I was impressed by that smile 
which has grown sweeter to me day by day for 
seventeen years.’’ 


It was a touching and beautiful tribute 
which he paid to his chief and one such as few 
men are ever permitted to hear of themselves 
in the business world. He held him up as an 
unvarnished, steadfast, courageous and honor- 
able man, with a great love—as men love each 
other—for his friends, yet without any guile 
regarding anything. 


He explained that Mr. Kirby had rendered 
him a service and his boys a service, in pre- 
senting the opportunity for him to go into that 
new field. ‘‘It is wrong to suppose that be- 
cause he owns an interest in that property he 
is anxious that I go there in his behalf,’’ said 
Mr. Kendall. 


One after another of the heads of the differ- 
ent departments came in for witticism from the 
speaker but in the end each was roundly praised. 
‘*The whole organization is known as a bunch 
of square shooters in the industrial world,’’ 
he declared. 


A special tribute was paid to Mr. Wiess, his 
successor: ‘‘If the Central Coal & Coke Co. 
has made as good a bet on me as the Kirby 
Lumber Co. has made in getting Ray, it is 
lucky for them,’’ he concluded. ‘‘I will take 
away a fine memory of you and this night,’’ 
he told all the men and women and boys and 
girls of the organization as he sat down midst 
thundering applause from two hundred admir- 
ers who hate to have him go but wish him all 
the joys of life in his new relationship. 

Following the concluding remarks by Mr. 
Kirby, who said he was compelled to cut some 
speakers from the program because he felt the 
urge of the Charleston, the band set up a lively 
tune and dancing was indulged in until far past 
the midnight hour. 


New York Successor Announced 


New York, Feb. 1.—The successor of Ray 
Wiess, who left here last week to go to Houston, 
Tex., to become general sales agent of the Kirby 
Lumber'Co., is Volney I. Leggett, who today 
took charge of Mr. Wiess’s office in room 2612 
Grand Central Terminal. He had previously 
been located at 280 Madison Avenue and with 
handling the Kirby business will continue as 
the New York representative of the W. R. Pick- 
ering Lumber Co., the Sabine Lumber Co., the 
Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., and the J. J. New- 
man Lumber Co. Mr. Leggett is a native south- 
erner and is not unused to the Kirby methods. 
He has made an enviable reputation in New 
York. 

Mr. Wiess, who left for the South Jan. 26, 
once before held the position of general sales 
agent for the Kirby interests, but he remarked 
with a laugh that the job has grown consider- 
ably since then. He said, ‘‘I will have 1,100,000 
feet of lumber to dispose of a day. That’s 
some task.’’ 


State Forestry Legislation Proposed 


Forest Conservation Legislation 


JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 1.—The first important 
step in forest conservation by the State legis- 
lature of Mississippi was taken last week when 
Mr. Ward, of Wayne County, introduced a bill 
and concurrent resolution on the subject. This 
bill was a result of Gov. Whitfield’s special mes- 
sage to the legislature on forestry. It was 
pointed out in the governor’s message that the 
only method by which reforestation can be ac- 
complished is to grant long term exemptions 
from taxation to persons who will engage in 
growing timber on denuded lands. Mr. Ward 
introduced a concurrent resolution proposing 
the following amendment to the constitution to 
be submitted at the general election in Novem- 
ber: 

For the purpose of securing reforestation of cut- 
over or partially or completely denuded lands, the 
legislature may provide a special mode of assessing 
and taxing such lands and timber thereon, and 
through a State agency created by the legislature, 
may contract with the owners of such lands to re- 
forest same in accordance with the rules and regu- 
lations of the United States Forest Service, and 


to provide in such contracts for a fixed assessed - 


value on the land, apart from the timber, for a 
specified number of years, not exceeding fifty years. 
The sole tax on the timber grown thereon shall be 
paid as a severance tax, when and as cut, and 
shall not exceed 10 percent of the value thereof. 


As a companion to this proposed amendment 
to the constitution, Mr. Ward introduced a 
lengthy bill creating a State forestry commis- 
sion, composed of the governor, commissioner 
of agriculture, State land commissioner, and 
six citizens of the State to be appointed by the 
governor. This commission is given authority 
to appoint a State forester, to serve for a term 
of four years, and the latter shall select such 
assistants, fire wardens ete. as may be neces- 
Sary in the opinion of the commission. 


At much length the measure prescribes the 
duties of the commission, methods of reforesta- 
tion, how a campaign of education shall be con- 
ducted, ‘how gifts of land for State forest pre- 
Serves may be accepted, the acquirement of 
lands for national forests ete. 


This bill provides that monies received as 
Privilege license from sawmills and woodwork 


ing plants in Mississippi, not to exceed $20,000, 
shall be covered into the State treasury into a 
fund to be known as the State forestry fund, 
from which the current expenses are expected 
to be met. 


South Carolina Considers Forestry Bill 


CotumBIA, 8. C., Feb. 1—Taxation of lum- 
ber, turpentine and wood pulp is proposed to 
finance the forest preservation work which 
would be established in South Carolina under 
a bill introduced by Senator D. Spivey, of Horry 
County. The measure was referred to the com- 
mittee on fish, game and forestry, which re- 
ported it back without recommendation. The 
tax schedule of the bill follows: 


On all logs manufactured into lumber, 24% 
cents a thousand feet, board measure, upon the 
lumber manufactured therefrom. 

Upon logs cut and sold for shipment, 3 cents 
a thousand feet, log scale. 

Upon turpentine or other products when the 
product is taken from the tree, 25 cents a hun- 
dred for each crop of 10,000 boxes. 

Upon wood pulp wherein the unit of measure- 
ment is by the cord, 24% cents a cord of one 
hundred and twenty-eight cubic feet. 

A State commission of forestry, consisting of 
five members appointed by the governor, would 
be created by the bill to administer its pro- 
visions, except as to taxes, which would be in 
the hands of the tax commission. 

It is prescribed that all the members of the 
forestry commission shall be residents of the 
State, two of them practical lumbermen, one a 
farmer who is a landowner, one to be appointed 
from the public at large, and the fifth to be the 
professor of forestry at Clemsen College. 

A per diem fee of $10 for time actually en- 
gaged in their duties would be paid the com- 
mission members in addition to traveling ex- 
penses. 

Employment of a State forester, technically 
trained and with at least two years’ experience, 
would be made mandatory upon the commission. 
The forester would be charged with enforcing 
all provisions of the law, and with ‘‘the direc- 
tion of all matters relative to forestry’’ cov- 


ered in the measure, subject to the orders of 
the commission. 

The duties of the commission are set forth as 
follows: 


It shall be the duty of the commission provided 
for herein to inquire into and make an annual re- 
port to the general assembly upon the forestry 
condition in South Carolina, with reference to the 
preservation of forests, the effect of destruction of 
forests upon the general welfare of the State, and 
all other matters pertaining to the subject of 
forestry and tree growth, with recommendations 
to the public generally as to reforestation. 

It shall take such action and afford such organ- 
ized means as may be necessary to prevent, cont 
trol and extinguish fires, including the enforce- 
ment of any and all laws pertaining to the protec- 
tion of the forests and woodlands of the State, 
and may apply such parts of the forest reserve 
funds hereinafter provided for as may be neces- 
sary in providing for fire control. 

It shall give such advice, assistance and co- 
operation as may be practicable to private owners 
of lands, and so promote, as far as it may be able. 
a proper appreciation on the part of the public of 
the advantages of forestry and the benefits to be 
derived from forest preservation. 

It shall codperate wtih the Federal Government 
in the distribution of funds allotted to the State 
for forestry purposes, and shall assist in the en- 
forcement of all laws pertaining thereto. It shall 
have the control of the expenditure of all funds as 
hereinafter provided for. 


Opens Two New Branch Offices 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 1—The May Hard- 
wood Co., of Louisville, under date of Jan. 30, 
announted the opening of two new branch of- 
fices, one at Toronto, Ont., in charge of John 
C. Clews, who has had twenty-two years’ experi- 
ence in calling on the Canadian trade; and the 
other at Memphis, Tenn., in charge of J. R. 
May, a brother of R. R. May, president of the 
company. J. R. May has been recently with 
the Tustin Hardwood Lumber Co., as secretary- 
treasurer. The Memphis office will look after 
buying as well as selling of hardwoods of the 
South, while the Canadian office will look after 
sales of American hardwoods in Canada, and 
purchase of Canadian woods for American con- 
sumers. The Louisville office will continue spe- 
cializing in southern woods, along with hard- 
woods of Kentucky, Indiana and the Appa- 
lachian district, as well as being headquarters 
and general sales office. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 
Wasnincton, D. C., Feb. 1.—The following statisties were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 
Softwoods: Production Shipments Orders 
Week ended: 1926, Jan. 23; 1925, Jan. 24— 1926 _ 192 1926 1925 1926 1925 
eran aOR NED oon. cc eaila wip 6 od ies wien AN owe oeheeRe 67,592,841 70,687,008 70,777,200 67,107,400 80,891,220 72,369,900 
WHORE CORR TACTICS ASROCIBEION 6 oo. oes 00:00:05 5 o.0oe scien soso eve 92,471,916 102,517,163 88,470,997 104,062,792 92,627,366 91 196,654 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........-.+cssseeeeee 17,975,000 17,645,000 25,453,000 29,817,000 27,403,000 25,943 000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Association*................ 8,594,000 5,237,000 18,329,000 9,122,000 16,536,000 9,700,000 
California Re@woo0d ASS0CIAtion. .....cccosccccvccscccescesccocsecs 8,268,000 9,272,000 6,389,000 7,284,000 7,138,000 6,539,000 
North Carolina Pine ASSOCIATION, ..2 05 cies es cccscsccrcccivcvaceseccs 9,295,146 8,044,264 11,444,445 7,405,889 8,430,790 7,973,600 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Association................ 2,464, 4,591,000 2,278,000 3,142,000 2,344,000 2,462,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........ccssecceseee 6,553,400 5,248,000 7,166,000 8,830,000 6,055,000 8,637,000 
RE, SONU VODs 4 + 05's 5wib 6 0s dios eign 609440455 040K easKe ed OO ESS 213,214,303 223,241,435 230,307,642 236,771,081 241,425,376 224,821,154 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association.............6--+.008 BN cassie nse esere ot | eer ee i) | 
Hardwoods: ” 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Association................ 5,325,000 7,657,000 4,024,000 4,441,000 4,696,000 5,061,000 
Baerdwood Manufacturers’ INBEMUC oe icic ccc ssc cscssccccceseceses 15, 698, Me. Santncatns 1G;800,e8F === ss hse ee eee bs er oreo 
*Percentage of cut in California pines region: 1926, 65 percent; 1925, 23 percent. 
e 
Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir ; 
SEATTLE, WaASH., Jan. 30.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Jan. 18 to 23, inclusive: 
——Sales Prices : ; Sales Prices ———___. 
V. g. flooring— No Feet No. High Low Spread Drop siding, 6”’— No Feet No. High Low Spread 
POL SUULN = tnin-ad eww eSnieisioewe 16 83,000 7 $47.00 $41.00 $ 6.00 No. 2 aNd Detter ...:.6. i002 98 627,000 5 = $36. 00 $33.00 $ 3.00 
MDS. 5600 dGarseirresaee ss &9 413,000 7 45.00 39.00 6.00 ENCOO. \oniviea wees cmuime woe eee 44 364,000 9 33.50 24.00 9.50 
TE cd ciachernidaninwenesins 46 412,000 6 31.00 27.00 4.00 iia te 1 aie. 
S. g. flooring— Bed?” xo siceie-sowieisaiaaivoai Cores 77 592,000 8 18.50 14.50 4.00 
4” No. 2 and better...... 35 283,000 5 29.00 26.00 3.00 RO OTe Nah Ura ra Sevan etn 37 216,000 7 19.00 15.00 4.00 
DIS! Skanes seuwsennsins 11 44,000 5 24.00 20.50 3.50 Cieenniation 
6” No. 2 and better...... 27 75,000 5 38.00 34.00 4.00 t eg = 
a o nQ’ r CEA BBR ES “sieidisieiisleluie wleare 128 526,000 8 17.00 13.50 3.50 
oii Boveveeeeeeeeeeeees 14 78,000 6 31.00 25.00 6.00 aT apsecctagite Sesaian 126 413,000 A 21.00 15 50 5 80 
otepping— Bee. “Usip cneieetanaw ce es 94 296, { 21. 16.50 5.00 
No: 2 and better.......... 24 43,000 5 68.00 60.00 8.00 oF Eee ae OCT DSR 63 137,000 9 19.50 15.50 re 
Finish— a8” 8", S028"... 25s 37 88,000 10 24.00 17.50 5 
EE Tintin avnnubacented 32 102,000 10 56.00 41.00 15.00 wats alate 8  30°000 6 25:00 1950 $2) 
Casing and base.......... 27 78,000 17 63.00 40.50 22.50 Lath— : 
Ceiling, 54x4”— UU ection cieicae meas sioemee se rs is 668,000 7 4.75 3.50 1,25 
No. ‘2 and Better... 68 293,000 cf 29.00 25.00 4.00 RO ern a isons. 5.0seie a eieisaieiele 1 20,000 1 More “wawies:  leasei 
PS inten sabend ase asnwee 37 264,000 7 22.00 19.00 3.00 EROMIOCKE: s:csi9.6'5s iis sie aces weiss 1 3,000 1 Ae. ciemeeh Searee 
i] e * 
Production and Shipments of Western Pine 
PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 30.—The comparative annual reports of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association for 1925 and 1924 show that the 


1925 eut of 1,865,046,303 feet exceeded the shipments by 151,764,195 feet, while the 1924 cut of 1,605,192,752 feet was less than that year’s ship- 
ments -by 28,884,888 feet. Compared with 1924, forty-one identical mills showed an increase of 117,000,000 feet, or 14 percent, in production, 
and an‘increase of 112,000,000 feet, or 7 percent, in shipments. Of the 1925 shipments, Atlantic coast "States took 24, 05 percent, as compared with 
25.41 percent in 1924, but the footage of the 1925 was 2,000,000 feet greater than the 1924 shipments. Ohio took 8,000,000 feet more than in 1924, 
and set’ a new record for the third consecutive year. Other States taking more than in any preceding year were Idaho, Washington, Minnesota 
and Kansas, and practically all States increased their purchases, the principal exception being Michigan, which took 13,000,000 feet less, but the 
shipments to this State were 20,000,000 feet larger than in any year before 1924. The shipment figures follow: 

















1925 1924 1925 1924—— ——— 
SHIPPED TO— Cars Feet Percent Cars Feet Percent — TO— Cars Feet Percent Cars Feet Percent 
TREO. ex San éo 850% 3,008 93,637,126 5.47 3,258 83,757,697 5.31 BE apaewernwawe sincere 796 21,411,310 1.25 699 18,806,155 1,19 
I «cp wsian eevee 4,856 119,867,250 7.00 4,445 105,644,011 6.70 Michigan re 3,993 108,377,948 6.33 4,455 121,005,354 7.68 
IO ca iscissain 43a 363 20,409,944 1.19 488 12, 839,571 .82 CO a ree 2,062 53,876,913 3.14 1,746 45,420,081 2.88 
Washington ........ 3,090 117,094,129 6.83 3,749 92,893,559 5.89 POGIBD. -Wisicsosce-as 450 12,074,931 .70 341 8,958,053 .57 
North Dakota ...... 1,315 33,477,156 1.95 883 21, 849, 512 1.39 Atl. coast States...14,995 412,035,121 24.05 14,797 400,486,118 25.41 
South Dakota ...... 1,282 33,328,879 1.94 1,333 34,789,914 221 Other eastern States 698 18,711,039 1.09 672 18,056,401 1.14 
Minnesota .......0. 5,026 131,151,384 7.66 4,370 112,358,360 a3 COMIGUINS, 5 6cccvse 248 7,394,288 43 223 5,955,936 .38 
WISCORBIN «2.006000 3,658 94,221,160 50 3,366 87,551,401 5.55 Oklahoma, Texas and 
SC ee 4,644 118,179,212 6.90 4,460 112,788,653 7.15 APEANBAB 6ccc0se 226 6,271,048 .37 127 3,471,539 22 
eS rere 5,347 139,665,075 8:15 4,988 129,420,398 8.21 TREE iaiens 5 cacneas 16 483,158 .03 52 1,395,728 .09 
PENNS Sous sviee sees 969 24,330,492 1.42 692 17,177,240 1.09 77 i 2 eee 14 304,713 .02 3 96,254 01 
PAORERORA: <6+0600008 2,297 59,025,894 3.45 2,148 55,037,790 3.49 Nevada and New 
ey re 1,043 25,871,323 1.51 841 21,663,854 1.37 DIGRICO cr cersvcaes 21 520,439 .03 12 314,487 .02 
ERO: .ccscsecns 1,557 40,929,091 2.39 1,535 40,816,745 2.59 —— 
Wyoming .......+.6. 789 20,633,085 1.20 945 23,753,053 1.51 62,763 1,718,282,108 100.00 60,628 1,576,307,864 100.00 
Distribution of 1925 Shipments into Grouped States 
Cars Feet Percent Cars Feet Percent Cars Feet Percent 
ee ee 155 3, 971,730 23 TT BUNIORRCS | 4:55. 56% ceievievoae s 210,919 O01 New Jersey ..cccrcvcees 1,924 64,946,188 3.21 
DRE 56505 0 sc00nsGaseees 66 2,161,632 13 TRO UOEY ise oak oe aasewes 40 1,107,277 -07 Massachusetts .......... 1,218 32,896,065 1.92 
Ce re erry pe 5 137,686 .O1 PAMRMNNUR, 55150-5546 2kss 5-530 hi o-Sges se 2 53,96 ips CORNECTICUL cock ccccscces 1,161 32,106,975 1.88 
PI. 66d Kase aon he ® 12 277,160 02 North Carolina. .< si... 7 182,331 01 Rhode Island ......scvcee 178 4,796,211 28 
IGW BIGKICO 0000664500 9 243,279 01 Louisiana ............6.. 1 Bie | Kise. MMM Nts oe kate 94 2,632,509 15 
Mississippi .............. 1 25,216 New Hampshire ........ 55 1,440,066 .08 
DPRIAWBPO.. g o5.5555.0000068% 38 1,088,512 .07 Sas eae, ee VOEINORE. oc icccencv ete ses 112 2,992,251 nt 
District of Columbia.... 116 3,135,449 118 Total other eastern Undistributed ........... 345 9,139,901 53 
Maryland ............00- 110 2,917,880 17 RD icine ee civiciels ene 698 18,711,039 1.09 s ei, gee 
EE chienictinecoceninnie 83 2,206,171 .13 New York .............. 5,452 150,735,551 8.80 Total Atlantic coast 7 
West. Virginia. ...iiicssce 292 7,756,052 .45 PENNSVIVANIG. .«.s0.6.65.5.0..06 456 120,349,404 7.03 UNOS oc0%e ses enneune 4,995 412,035,121 24.05 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFrouk, VA., Feb. 1—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from thirty-three mills for the week 


Hardwood Barometer 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 1.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended Jan. 23, one hundred thirty-four 
and two-thirds units reporting, is as follows: 


Cypress Barometer 


New OrLEANS, LA., Feb. 2.—The Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association barometer 
for the week ended Jan. 27, fifteen mills report- 
ing, is as follows: 








Percent of ended Jan. 23: —Percent of— 

, Normal Actual Ship- Percentage of Normal Actual 

Production *— onan output seaninis ments Production Ship- Pro- Pro- 

Normal ..... 2: 445,000 sees -+++ | Production— Feet | Normal* Actual ments | Production— Cars} Feet duction duction 

Actual ...... 19, 052,944 “81 cee Narnia 10,524,000 Dorel son, « oe BelGGORt cases veers 

Shipments} . 19,687,178 84 1031 .... aoa 8°170.739 “28 URE ctsiens sees 4,808,610 93.17 ....- 

Orders— _ pee PEtse rte ambi : eacie Shipments* 332 6,640,000 128.65 138.08 
Newt ....... 21,873,857 93 114.8 111.4 | Shipments ..... 10,252,453 os m= .«.» | jem 

On hand en sitet Orders} ....... 7,905,790 15 97 W7 New* ....... 263 5,260,000 101.91 109.38 

week ...... see *“Normal”’ is based on the amount of lumber On hand end 
- aes on mill log scale; normal is fer identical the mills would produce in a normal working day. week? -1,423 28,460,000 ....- «+++ 
i 


*New orders were 79.22 percent of shipments. 






















































































{Lumber fabricated at the mills and used in con- 
—— work included in total orders and ship- 
ments 


yAs compared with last week there was an in- 
crease in orders of 67 percent; last week there were 
reports from thirty-four mills. 








+Basis for carload average is 20,000 feet. 
tOrders on hand decreased 4. 62 percent, or 
L, 380, 000 feet, during the week. 








1926 


925 

69,900 
96,654 
43,006 


39,000 
73,600 
52.000 
37,000 
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Hardwood Institute’s Stock Report 


MEMPHIS, TENN., 


Feb. 1—The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute has compiled from re- 








ports of 220 units the following data as to stocks Jan. 1: 
Eastern Territory,* 61) oceat Southern Territory,* 15824 Unitst 
Total filled Total Unfilled 
Species— Dry & Green Dry ba ro Dry & Green Orders 

1 rear re 4,429,000 3,386,000 1,250,000 22,097,000 16, isi O00 5,514,000 
Basswood .......... 10,094,000 6 491,000 1,603,000 256,000 118, 0 ae caveeuaes 
Beech ...--sccseces 2,910,000 1,839,000 912,000 3,507,000 2,312, 000 539,000 
iy 1 Eee earns 1,923,000 906,000 327,000 67,000 20,000 Sdwawewis 
EC OIIOE x. 555.615), 0-510:0 110,000 91,000 15,000 FRUGe Kteetaded, sannuaned 
EL  cxtevneees 1,720,000 1,513,000 ee —t—i(‘éCG RHE “HRS a 
OE Scare oe 148,000 80,000 ee =—is te icmames — actuate dit areata 
OO eee 32,000 Eo | aoe 24,000 yi Eee ONE 
ot ee 793,000 394,000 180,000 12,000 12/000 5,000 
PONGIG occas nccees 31,850,000 Be 498, 000 6,689, "000 iteecacee,  Scheeakden ateweeued 
Cottonwood .....2e% 336,000 163,000 34,000 22,372,000 15,129,000 12,088,000 
CYPTFESS .. cee eeeves 7,604,000 3,749,000 573,000 81,593,000 55,500,000 7,500,000 
ATID, gia) 6 0.6150) tsare. o'er 658,000 599,000 314,000 24,492,000 17,859,000 6,527,000 
Mi ei ewan eee 9,333,000 4,818,000 2,645,000 214,779,000 122'599,000 65,543,000 
MAGHUCEEG covcccisé Semageebte keadidese  oucwmemous 1,582,000 1,107,000 199,000 
Gard maple ...3.2.s 9,949,000 5,054,000 8, CHR -é i‘sseasenee eaacdianes  sweenedaas 
Hickory .ssereeress 1,838,000 933,000 147, 000 1,778,000 1,292,000 542,000 
HOWY cccccasece Siee webs viet ladeaaacane  aeanakae 143,000 a. eee 
ene ein $3,000 36,000 4,000 424,000 331,000 73,000 
Maenoha ..ccceecse 58,000 A | | Pa eae ee 5,025,000 1,678,000 1,206,000 
ioe adiclasiea a aos 75, 898, 000 47,801,000 15,703,000 185,172,000 106,383,000 47, 609, 000 
WRN 3 Shas care bie aie's. CRORE. aCe eTaueenes eae 739,000 a "000 
Persimmon ......... 22,000 OG acxkenwames ,000 37,000 000 
NRIs heiccess aca 42,789,000 28,926,000 8,519,000 12,586, ore 9, <> yees 4 513 ‘000 
WEMRNIM Scccteekacs ceeatand  Chaeteaca . “Saucanwas BoCe .-SEGGG@ <«eas 
GAS WAMIG 206 cece 5,261,000 — po * 2.060, 000 4,892,000 3, WW 000 2, 309, 000 
GUGRINOLG: fovea ces a 107.000 jj GO00O  ccsasecns 6,580,000 4,702 "000 1,444,000 
WATE diac, cles Sore arecs 473,000 993" 000 184,000 359,000 261,000 3, 
WHERE cc csccicies OGimeeees. Gudenaiim “acdecuas 2,579,000 1,627,000 938,000 
Mixed hardwoods ... 1,777,000 1,494,000 .. 350,000 4,835,000 3,786,000 4,190,000 

209,695,000 129,011,000 45,442,000 596,651,000 365,136,000 158,615,000 


*Dividing line between “Eastern” and “Southern” territories is a line from Chicago following the 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois to Evansville, 


Ind., thence following the Louisville & Nashville to New 


Orleans, La., all points west of this line being “Southern” territory. 


+Unit equivalents are: Single band, 1; 


triple band, 3; circular, 14. 


with resaw, 


1144; double band, 2; with two resaws, 233; 





Oak Flooring Stocks 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has prepared the following statistics as to 
stocks on hand Jan. 16: 


























Per- 
Stocks Unfilled cent 
on hand orders sold 
al rr 4,942,000 2,487,000 50 
PE “Kteduansnknewe 949,000 468,000 49 
EE awsneeuneee 16,709,000 37,280,000 223 
ROtAS 42° occces 22,600,000 40,235,000 178 
GOES 5k diets mamas 7,248,000 5,768,000 80 
MET cntcatre:c-euaciawals 7,875,000 2,506,000 32 
ROCK SA esa vente 15,123,000 8,274,000 55 
WORE” noo cow eaewes 1,949,000 2,138,000 110 
WOME “wstee Wactocuwa 2,952,000 2,077,000 70 
WOU SR céiteccees 4,901,000 4,215,000 86 
Ap 2 alll Pn me! 1,184,000 191,000 16 
WE dnwaeestececes 3,883,000 4,592,000 118 
OUT We eke on oR 5,067,000 4,783,000 94 
Grand total ...... 47,691,000 57,507,000 121 
Comparative Percentages of Stock Sold 
Jan. 16, Dec.19, Jan. 17, 
2 1925 1925 
13” 182 169 
3/7 66 D 
uy” 119 60 
6 80 105 
121 128 116, 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 1—The following is a 
summary, for comparative purposes, of figures 
as to the hardwood and hemlock movement sup- 
plied to the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association by twenty to twen- 
ty-five firms that ordinarily ship about one-third 
of the total monthly shipments reported to the 
association by all members, and shows averages 
for November, December and 1925 to date, and 
weekly figures for January, 1926: 


Hemlock 


Period— Firms Cut 


Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 


November ... .. 3,032,000 2,278,000 1,798,000 

December ... .. 3,720,000 1,886,000 2,260,000 

BORO. soscn caragia ae 3,385,000 2,475,000 2,065,000 
Petts: Ae eae sae 20 2,493,000 2,048,000 1,261,000 
1 a eee 22 1,962,000 2,712,000 1,026,000 
| ee 21 2,226,000 2,240,000 1,964,000 
POR 28. cee since 19 2,464,000 2,278,000 2,344,000 

Hardwood 

Weekly average— 

November ... .. 1,358,000 4,071,000 3,610,000 

December .. 1,920,000 3,835,000 4,043,000 

BOA 6 are ate eee «+ 4,005,000 3,560,000 3,400,000 
| 3 gy -- 20 2,789,000 3,046,000 1,647,000 
Jan. 5 Sibiihe Sieera 22 5,118,000 3,583,000 4,231,000 
Jan. 16 Siete estate 21 5,241,000 3,667,000 4,324,000 
MEA 28. cic lsi csrers 19 5,325,000 4,024,000 4,696,000 


California Redwood Data 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 30.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the report 
of the California Redwood Association for the 
week ended Jan. 23: 





————— Redwood White- 
No. of Percent of wood 
mills Feet production Feet 
Production - 15 = 8,268,000 Meer 1,734,000 
Shipments ..... 15 6,389,000 77.5 1,496,000 
Orders— 
Received .... 15 7,138,000 85 1,495,000 
On hand..... 14 34,569,000 widtatd 8,287,000 
Redwood Distribution for Week 
Shipments Orders 
Northern California* ........ 3,302,000 570,000 
Southern California* ....... 1,369,000 1,477,000 
WEStTErNT ..ccccccccccccccces 69,000 69,000 
WRMMRGIED cc ccccewesensedccens 1,163,000 1,947,000 
WONGMENG ci ccvccdenaeedecenens 486,000 75,000 
"RONEN geuducancceaceaedens 6,389,000 7,138,000 


*North and south of the line running from Ba- 
kersfield to San Luis Obispo. 

+Arizona, Washington, Oregon and Nevada. 

tAll other States and Canada. 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
the following analysis for the period ended 
Jan. 23, orders and shipments being shown as 
percentages of production: 


During During 3 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 
Jan. 23 Jan. 23 


No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
ASSOCIATIONS— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 124 105 120 96 105 


WeGt COGBE c6.6s sce 0 101 96 100 109 125 
Western Pine ....... 3 142 152 140° 138 
Calif: Pines*® ...,... 21 213 192 181 163 
Calif. Redwood ..... ee eae kee be 98 
N. Carolina Pine..... 40 23 91 119 106 


1 
1 125 78 
109 92 109 114 
159 144 152 13 


N. Hem. & Hdwd..... 13 
Northern Pine ...... 8 
Southern Cypress .... 13 

57 











All softwoods ..... 35 111 115 112 120 
During During 3 

Week Ended Wks. Ended 
Jan. 23 Jan. 23 

No. Hemlock & Hdwd. ... 70 89 69 84 


Institute 1127 107 117 104 106 


100 112 97 101 
All hardwoods and 
softwoods 110 115 110 118 
tRepresents report for two weeks. 
*Represents 65 percent of cut in region. 
7Units of production. 


Hdwd. Mfrs. 
All hardwoods 





The report for the week ended Jan. 16 on this 
page showed 380 mills and 111 units. 








Northern Pine Stocks 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 1.—Following is 
a summary of Jan. 1 stocks of northern pine 
held by nineteen firms, in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
northern Michigan and Ontario, as reported to 
the bureau of grades of the Northern Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association: 








Dimension 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
p> 1 a ae > ae 31,859,000 10,370,500 1,661,800 
ty) eS ee 150,300 437,700 164,500 
> oe! gaerer 2,956,700 218,000 eeeueeue 
Po OU perro errr 4,270,200 GREE  “adsusase« 
WEG Ge 8 ce cecencaa 1,440,300 errr 
oe 2. eee 45,100 GGG i cddwbwes 
5Gn10 & 12" ...26. 7 Gee sactedeenc: eeedeerl 
1 b> 1S. aa Pee WORSNG. - vetdddaa  aanatene 
Miscellaneous .. SQUGGe Zivacaed . Secdadas 
42,485,500 11,132,300 1,826,300 

Common Boards and Strips 

No. No. 2 No. 3 
> 2 0 ger 6,630, 000 13,974,000 22,597,200 
an6, 10 & 12°.... 3,974, "400 13,073,800 33,624,600 
4” & wider...... 105,700 1,879,600 3,298,600 
10,110,100 28,927,400 59,520,400 
“No. 6” Mill run 


No. 4 No. 5 
4” & wadr...7,114,900 60,866,500 
599,900 6,741,000 
Thick Common, 1!4- to 2-inch 








, Feet 
No. DL tebenuncedencadedecatadeveecdatied 4,788,400 
A ec ccea ded denatwawaaiddadkenkstaneeen 7,768,000 
No. / i er ncdedesigaaaddcccensadacds 14,633,600 
a : Wevviedentedciaduvdwciadéssacaddletas 15,870,600 
DigeeweCeedhaeadudpddaddavtde tena 3,898,400 
Unclassified Leceitseunwdeendateadadaeanen 83,600 
ROUND Gi decsdscasdveadawsens eae 47,842,600 
Short Box 
Short box, No. 4 & better............... 2,566,300 
Inch Selects 
C&better 
, D&better Norway 
RMR cance vekeuowcadpewas 4,116,800 1,701,600 
DAG irs craven cewunaewaws 5,898,000 1,757,900 
8-inch & wider............ 9,168,300 2,054,300 
ERG GOING tc csdscudaeeuaus S.Gnteee” «= eaeadaws 
Total C&better Norway. ........ 5,513,800 
DORON 4s wancuaunmes 20,830,600 20,830,600 
I OMEIOUE Naiucatekaenabuccediacaae 1,466,900 
Total IniGih MACH isc kiiccccnsdccds 27,811,300 
Thick Finish 1!4-inch and Up 
BOONE aa ic'tcesd Ceddwacdsawersnencewad 18,348,300 
CEMCCIET NOUWED. wisecciteccdacadsasede 8,444,400 
BS eae 6,827,300 
Select common and tank................ 3,572,400 
IONE "a iccandeenadaasaadadasdvewarh 486,900 
RONG cdcceeadecunidedsanesdeeventea 37,679,300 
Lath—Pieces 
4-foot 32-inch 
No. 1. WRIRE BING@s oc cccecsc 6,423,700 775,000 
ON >” Se er 8,110,700 12,804,200 
IG SE sctcvaceuntaxasedadeel 7,590,400 2,357,000 
ONG ES stiedsceunuddeatane 21,999,600 2,687,000 
44,124,400 18,623,200 
Pickets and Shingles 
© ORE ONG vidcadwdenedercaduaneade 1,903,000 
See GOD <aadedecadatsnadencasaeeens 714,000 
Summary of 1926 Lumber Stocks 
Feet 
ENS. - cveusndieesaquceneaitenaatas 55,444,100 
Common boards and strips............ 236,880,200 
IG GOED Sh ckadaccchdneeduecudeuns 47,842,600 
RE OME 6 ca dedadccieteabesdwk@axanuan 2,566,300 
RIC MONON eae dccdcdeae vequemensaeuuae 27,811,300 
TT Ss ccve Woh tahatedavecaadmaend 37,679,300 
Unclassified (three firms).............. 2,807,400 
‘Retal: Wem eeiia6 6.idc ccincccacks 411,031,200 
Comparative Percentages of Different Lumber 
Items 
1926 1925 
ROI, ecek cn vendadenkedaneenes 13.6 19.3 
Common boards and strips........ 58.0 52.8 
MGs NEUE Ge aes bbe cada wake ed ews 6.8 8.0 
eM SN de ais ond nadendéwdeaada 9.2 9.6 
 CGUNOUN i vdcedes dneneccaceas 11.7 9.4 
ONG WOME cca ccccdoccecducedenwacds 0.7 0.9 
Comparative Percentages of Grades 
Dimension— 1926 1925 
TEGO AE doa whadeeivewtckewetdhaen 76.6 84.1 
RE Diccdctn ced aewa dears skanen 20.1 12.7 
ENGR Us dganamekadcenseescaeederee 3.3 2 
—_ common— 
ME Gtediad me dam auda dah aareae 4.3 5.6 
No. OD abiksrs diacaanandaedeusaadans 12.2 17.4 
DOOM cdesccrigesasamaatdaaacanade 25.1 28.4 
tO error rr errr e re ee ee 29.6 25.6 
NIE aidadadsiiesneckedwve canewame 25.7 20.4 
SSW wade cdidetauearecwcteedes 0.3 .7 
WE CO wacc ctvadadvediauweguucas 2.8 1.9 


(Statistics continued on page 134) 
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Michigan Has Co-operative Reforestation Law 








The new Michigan timberland tax law was 
very definitely built to apply to the cut-over 
lands of the State, rather than to farm wood- 
lots. Moreover, it was built to apply to the 
cut-over lands as they are and not as they may 
some time be, perhaps. 

Michigan now knows what shape its cut-over 
lands are in. Nearly a third of the State has 
been cut over and repeatedly burned over. One 
acre in every five, for all the State, was delin- 
quent for taxes last January, and nearly 800,000 
acres have gone utterly bankrupt and have been 
bid in to the State. 

For several years Michigan’s Department of 
Conservation has been operating a soil-and-eco- 
nomic¢ survey in the cut-over counties, and this 
survey has been mapping soils and topography, 
original and present forest cover, lands in use 
for agriculture or abandoned, and generally 
taking such a precise and comprehensive inven- 
tory as no State ever before attempted. Several 
million aeres have now been surveyed in this 
way, so Michigan knows what it is up against, 
and no longer needs to guess and estimate. That 
is to say that in Michigan the cut-over country 
situation has been pretty well ‘‘de-bunked’’ and 
the State is about ready to face the very dis- 
agreeable facts, and to deal with them directly, 
firmly and finally. 

The new timber land tax or ‘‘ commercial for- 
est reserve’’ act is the result of this understand- 
ing and state of mind. It is an effort to take 
hold of a bad mess and at least start straight- 
ening it out for keeps. 

In effect the legislature said to Michigan lum- 
bermen and land-owners: 

‘*Boys, we’ve got altogether too much idle 
and loafing land, and for an awful lot of that 
land it’s a case of timber crops or nothing at all. 
Now you fellows keep saying that you can’t get 
or keep your timber lands in productive shape 
because the general property tax would confis- 
cate the profits before you could collect ’em. 

‘“Well, there’s probably a lot to that; any- 
way, we’ll fix it up so that the general property 
tax won’t apply on growing timber crops and so 
the local assessor won’t have a thing to say 
about it. We’re going to meet you at least half 
way. We’ve got to get more land to work and, 
this time, so it will stay at work. 

‘*We figure it this way: idle and loafing land 
is a tremendous liability. Forty counties are 
getting more State money than they are sending 
in. That’s because they have so much idle land. 
Getting worse, too. We’re scared and we know 
you owners are. 


[By P. 8. Lovejoy] 


‘« Productive land, fit and able, and paying its 
way is a great asset. Forest land that is pro- 
ducing steadily turns off byproducts of wild life 
and tourist traffic and helps hold up local popu- 
lation and makes traffic and so forth. So we can 
afford to help a lot when timber land is actually 
productive and steadily at work. We never 
have helped but we’re going to now. 

‘*Here’s the proposition: You take your pro- 
ductive timber lands to the conservation depart- 
ment and get ’em listed under this new law. 
Onee they’re listed, all you will have to pay is 
5 cents an acre a year on pine and swamp land, 
and 10 cents an acre on hardwood land. Noth- 
ing else during all the years it takes to get your 
crop ripe and ready for market.’’ 

‘*Hold on!’’ the lumbermen and land-owners 
might have said; ‘‘we want to know who de- 
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Pine plains are bare, but cedar swump is forest 
and would come within the law 


cides when our timber is ready for market. Do 
we have to leave that to a State employee or 
somebody?’’ 

‘“Absolutely not; cut it or leave it to get 
bigger and better; cut it any way you want to 
and whenever you get good and ready,’’ the 
legislature would have explained. 

‘¢But,’’ the legislature would have gone on, 
‘‘that 5 and 10 wouldn’t keep the townships 
and counties going. So we’re going into the 
State treasury for another nickel an acre a 
year on all listed land, and ante it direct to 
the counties, as a sort of loan to you and to 
them. We want to get that back when you cut 
and sell some timber from your listed lands. 




















Hardwood land—fine 15-year-old popple like this will qualify at once 


at 10 cents an acre 








come 


We hit you then, when you’ve got something 
to pay with and not before, and we think that 
25 percent of the stumpage value will be about 
right. Of course we split back to the counties 
on that.’’ 

*“Oh that’s too much. Much too much! ’? the 
owners would have protested. 

‘*Well may be it is,’’ the legislature would 
have said. ‘‘So we’ll fix that too. If we find 
it’s too much we’ll cut it back and let every. 
body take advantage of it, no matter what rate 
he listed it under. But before you get excited 
about that 25 percent, figure what you’d have 
paid under the old system, with interest com- 
pounding. Anyway we’re protecting you with 
Section 13-a. 

‘*How does it strike you, boys? Anything 
more you could properly ask? Isn’t that giving 
you more than you even asked before?’’ 

‘¢ Well now, we don’t just know about that,’’ 
the lumbermen and land owners would have 
answered; ‘‘looks like some jokers in here. 
How about that ‘real timber land’ for instance? 
What’s that? Stump land?’’ 

Then the legislature would have explained: 
‘*That means land that is chiefly valuable for 
the production of commercial timber; not chiefly 
valuable for its merchantable timber, or for 
agricultural purposes, or minerals, industrial 
purposes, or for recreation. Just timber land 
and not something else. This is going to be a 
timber land tax act and it is going to help pro- 
ductive timber lands and not any other sort of 
land—not if we know our business.’’ 

‘* And how about that ‘productive’ word and 
so forth?’’ the lumbermen would have wanted 
to know. ‘‘What’s that about? Mean we’d 
have to go to planting and fussing around if 
some of our land was—well—you know how 
it is—say a little thin in its grewth, and so 
forth??? 

‘¢ ¢Principally valuable for the production of 
commercial forest, and at the time of listing, 
actually stocked with sufficient forest growth 
to give reasonable assurance that a stand of 
merchantable timber will result in the near fu- 
ture’. Who is going to say whether it is or 
isn’t??? 

‘* Well as to that,’’ the legislature would have 
answered, ‘‘we don’t know all the details. All 
we’re trying to do is to define the general ob- 
jectives and to provide -ways and means. If it 
is timber land and if it is actually at worth- 
while work, we help it. Otherwise we don’t; 
not under this law. We’ve got a practical lum- 
berman on the conservation commission and 
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Good young forest of mixed pine and hardwoods that certainly would 
be welcome under the forest law’s provisions 
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This is not ‘‘scrub’’ oak, but good young oak forest come in after pine 
and will qualify under law 


three or four professional forest-  [ 
ers in the department and we’ll | 
leave the fine points, like that, to 
them.’’ 

‘¢But, of course, you under- 
stand,’’ the land owners would be 
saying, about then, ‘‘that a lot of 
these lands are in pretty hard 
shape and that if we don’t get tax 
relief we’re going to quit and let 
’em go back to the State?’’ 

‘*Can’t help that with a timber 
land tax law, gentlemen,’’ the leg- 
islature would have said, and then 
it would have said that it wasn’t 
going to get caught passing any- 
thing that looked like a bonus to 
encourage continued speculation in 
idle and unproductive lands. It 
would have repeated that produc- 
tive land was a great asset, en- 
titled to very generous treatment 
but that unproductive land was a 
liability and the sooner it was off 
the market the better, and that the 
savings in tax money on listed 
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Only jack pine, but a fine stand that deserves generous help and pro- 


tection from the State to become a real forest 
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A good start, but some planting needed to put the other three-quarters 


of the land to work 





lands would plant up a lot of holes 
and ragged places so as to make 
still more land eligible for listing. 

Anyway, there it is: Act 94, 
Public Acts 1925, and just now the 
State department of conservation, 
at Lansing, has issued forms and 
instructions for making applica- 
tions for the listing of lands under 
the new law. 

The most interesting thing in 
the new forms, perhaps, is the fact 
that the State authorities are going 
to accept popple, white-birch, jack- 
pine and ‘‘scrub’’ oak along with 
the standard species. The word is . 
that tentative applications for sev- 
eral hundred thousand acres are in. 


IN THE REDWOOD districts of 
California operators controlling 
two-thirds of the lumber eut are 
either actually reforesting their 
lands or investigating its feasi- 
bility. 





Doing Full Justice to a Great Wood 


One of the most striking facts in the reeent 
history of lumber production and use has been 
the neglect of oak as a furniture and finish 
material. Oak on its own intrinsic merits has 
won distinction in so many fields that it is 
paradoxical to record its neglect in any. Much 
if not most of the finest examples of antique 
furniture that remain to delight and satisfy 
those who appreciate beauty in that form, and 
much if not most of the interior finish and 
furnishings of the most beautiful buildings 
that have come down from past centuries have 
been constructed of oak. Periods of architec- 
ture as well as periods of furniture design have 
been characterized largely, and to a very great 
extent are actually identified by the examples 
and specimens in which oak was used. 

American oak, produced in an abundance and 
available in forms and in condition for further 
manufacture scarcely known in former times, 
possesses all of the excellences for which it has 
been famed almost from the first use of wood. 
Available trees, methods of manufacture, dry- 
ing processes and facilities for further manu- 
facture and finish combine today to make avail- 
able for the humblest household as well as for 
the most pretentious mansion, both the simple, 
sturdy furniture and finish and the most elab- 
orately designed, carved, curved and decorative 
pieces. 

If oak as a furniture and finishing wood has 
not been held in as high esteem by the people 
of the present as by former generations, that 
fact has been due wholly to the neglect of the 


producers of this excellent wood, and not at all 
to the competition or to the use of superior 
materials. When oak was the choice of kings 
and queens and of aristocracies that appreciated 
beauty in furniture and finish, and encouraged 
and patronized artists in craftsmanship who 
could not only conceive and dream of beautiful 
things but could create them, the oak used 
was not one whit superior to that which is avail- 
able at hundreds of mills today. 

Oak has suffered from neglect, and while the 
penalty for that neglect has been imposed pri- 
marily upon the producers of oak lumber, it 
must be a matter of regret to all who are appre- 
ciative of beauty and the virtues of strength and 
durability that this excellent wood should have 
heen even for a short time supplanted by in- 
ferior materials. As a matter of business, the 
oak manufacturers among the members of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, have 
united in a campaign designed to make known 
to the present generation the merits of oak. 
One step in the oak manufacturers’ advertising 
campaign has been the publishing of a book 
entitled ‘‘The Charm of the Sovereign Wood’’ 
which sets a standard in advertising literature 
that will not soon be surpassed. This book, 
which is bound in strong boards and comprises 
about eighty pages, combines picture and text 
in a most instructive fashion. While it is de- 
signed to be a practical book useful to architects, 
builders and home makers, the publishers have 
not disdained to include the spice of poetry and 
legend. Oak, both the tree and the wood, has 


had a prominent place in literature, in history 
and even in religion, and the sketch would not 
be complete without a share of each. Fully 
one-half the pages of this book are filled with 
illustrations from photographs of furniture and 
interiors. For the guidance of the home maker 
entire suites of furniture of each of the periods 
are grouped and described. No attempt will be 
made here to describe this book in detail. In- 
formation at hand does not indicate on what 
terms it is available, but everybody who de- 
lights in finishing and furnishing homes beauti- 
fully will have interest enongh in the subject 
to write to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, Memphis, Tenn., asking on what terms 
copies of the book may be obtained. 


Lets Contract for Dry Kilns 


McNary, Ariz., Feb. 1—Announcement was 
made last week that the W. M. Cady Lumber 
Co. of Arizona had been succeeded by the Cady 
Lumber Corporation. [Nore—See page 75 of 
the Jan. 30 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
—EpiTor.] In connection with the plans for 
the future conduct of the business of this cor- 
poration, S. M. Eaton, general sales manager, 
states that it has already let a contract for 
twenty units of the internal fan type dry kiln. 
These are to be installed at the McNary plant 
and are expected to be in operation by May 1. 
The corporation is also erecting a good sized 
shed, which will be used to store kiln dried 
lumber. 
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Mill and Market News of Hardwood Industry 


Southern Hardwood Cut Increased 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 1—Demand for hard- 
wood showed a slight increase last week over 
that of the previous week. There was a tend- 
ency toward higher prices about ten days ago, 
but present indications are that prices will re- 
main steady. Mill stocks are fair and ship- 
ments are beginning to fall off. Production 
continues rather heavy, as fewer mills have been 
forced down because of log scarcity than first 
appeared. Some mills are running night and 
day. Weather last week was ideal, and many 
logs were taken from the forests. 

Orders are coming from all groups. Furni- 
ture buyers have come back into the market 
since the shows, and are placing nice orders 
for immediate shipment, a few buying for fu- 
ture shipment. Volume of business from this 
group has shown a decided increase in the last 
two weeks. The automobile people have been 
buying in good volume, and this business has 
been increasing. Building trades interests con- 
tinue to take a good volume of hardwoods; 
right through the winter this group has been 
one of the steadiest buyers. Flooring plants 
are all running full time, and taking a nice 
volume; the same is true of interior trim and 
other woodworking plants. Present overseas 
demand is exceedingly slow, as foreign buyers 
refuse to pay the prices being asked, but pros- 
pects appear bright. 


Consuming Groups Are Active 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 1—Hardwood trade 
has held its own very well despite bad weather. 
January business was better than had been ex- 
pected. Due to renewed activity in automobile 
manufacturing, elm and maple have been pick- 
ing up and are in much better demand than 
they were a month or two ago. Quartered white 
oak is steady. Gum is strong, and a good deal 
is being purchased by local furniture manufac- 
turers. Walnut is in fair demand. Lower 
grade poplar is moving well, but there is not 
much demand for better grades. Cottonwood 
is active. There is not much demand for 
hickory. Ash is moving fairly well. Veneer 
manufacturers report a steady trade. Most local 
furniture plants are being operated steadily. 
There is a better demand for ties than for sev- 
eral weeks. Stave manufacturers report trade 
rather slow. Cigar box factories are on an 
average of five days a week. Most box plants 
are on about 75 percent of capacity. The box 
market is showing a better tone, and prices are 
stiffening. Demand is especially good for wire- 
bound boxes. 

A Dimmitt, of the Maley & Wertz Lumber 
Co., was removed to a local hospital a few days 
ago for an operation for gallstones. 


Southern eaendl Is Active 


ATLANTA, GaA., Feb. 1—With demand for gum 
from the furniture industry of the South again 
increasing, some good orders coming from the 
automotive factors, and building demand 
steadily growing, the hardwood market here is 
in better shape than for four or five years at 
this season, though production is anything but 
satisfactory. All the larger Georgia mills are 
operating as steady as possible, but smaller mills 
are down or producing very little. Log supplies 
are acutely short, while weather does not permit 
logging. Both rough and finished mill stocks are 
exceptionally low, and mills find it difficult to 
fill straight carlot orders promptly. Hence, 
mixed carlots are the rule. There is little dry 
lumber to be had. Georgia retail yards are 
doing a good business in building items, oak 
flooring leading in sales. Flooring plants are 
operating steadily and are well sold ahead. Pro- 
duction would be 20 to 25 percent greater if 
weather permitted mills to obtain all the ma- 
terial required. 

Oak flooring f. 0. b. mill prices last week 
advanced $5@6, particularly on select and No. 


1. Clear 13/16x2%4-inch averages $110; select, 
$95; No. 1, $80, and No. 2, $40. Only the 
latter failed to advance. Maple flooring, at $5 
more, is not nearly as brisk as oak. 

Gums are stable at: Quartered red, FAS, 
$125; No. 1, $75 for 4/4, $80 for 5 and 6/4, 
and $85 for 8/4; No. 2, $40 for 4 to 6/4, and 
$45@50 for 8/4. For S.N.D. FAS the average 
is $65@70 for 4 to 6/4, and about $80 for 8/4; 
No. 1 common and select, $55 for 4 to 6/4, and 
up to $70 for 8/4; No. 2, $30 for 4/4, $35 for 
5 and 6/4, and $40 for 8/4. Plain sap averages: 
FAS, $60@70; No. 1, $45@50 for 4 to 6/4, and 
$60 for 8/4; ‘No. 2, $25; though 5 to 8/4 brings 
$1@2 more. Plain red FAS is $120 for 4 to 
6/4, and up to $125 for 8/4; No. 1- is about 
$70 for 4/4;'$80 for 5 and 6/4, and $85 for 8/4. 
' Reports from the furniture market at High 
Point, N. C., which opened in January, are that 
sales will likely reach a high level. Indications 
are for a heavy hardwood demand from furni- 
ture factories during 1926. All over the South- 
east, these factories have been operating steadily 
all winter, and have heavy order files. 

The automotive industry continues fairly ac- 
tive in the market, inquiry delivery for toward 
the end of the first or early in the second quarter 
being especially active. 


Orders Becoming More Frequent 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 2.—Business is still 
somewhat slow in getting under way, but actual 
orders have been more frequent in the last week. 
Inquiries indicate an active market for early 
spring. There has been no material changes in 
prices in the hardwood field, though southern 
gums are not as strong as they were. The 
softwood market has been slow and draggy, 
with prices hanging around last week’s levels. 

Charles W. Tunis, vice president Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club and president of the Tunis 
Lumber Co., who has been away from business 
for more than two months as the result of a 
major operation, is slowly regaining his 
strength and is now far enough advanced to 
see his friends. The doctors allow him to re- 
ceive one a day. 

The entertainment committee of the Cincin- 
nati Lumbermen’s Club has arranged for the 
annual ladies’ night and dance, which will be 
held in connection with the meeting at the 
Business Men’s Club on March 1. 


Dry Stocks Hard to Find 


WarrEN, ArK., Feb. 1.—The hardwood mar- 
ket has not shown much strength, in fact is per- 
haps slightly weaker. Production continues 
curtailed, and dry stocks of desirable items in 
upper grades of both gum and oak are hard 
to find. The movement of oak flooring is fair, 
at prices that have obtained for some time. If 
wet weather continues in this section, produc- 
tion will be further reduced. Gum trim is mov- 
ing at good prices, but not in large quantities. 
The market for oak, gum and hickory logs is 
good. Hickory is more active than for some 
time, and spokes and billets are bringing better 
prices. Hardwood shipments are slightly below 
normal. Labor is plentiful. 


Logs Are Hard to Get 


Macon, GA., Feb. 2.—Logging of hardwoods 
has come to a standstill in most places because 
of the rains and the bad conditions of roads 
leading to lumber camps. Some mills have been 
forced to shut down because of inability to get 
logs. There is a fair inquiry for all kinds of 
hardwoods, and wholesalers are looking for a 
rise of $3 to $5 on most grades because of the 
shortage of stocks. Oak continues to sell 
readily, but the supply is limited. Ash stocks 
had been so nearly absorbed that this week elm 
appeared to be taking its place. Some mills 
are again accumulating red gum in limited 
amounts, the price on this being $65 for com- 
mon, and around $115 for FAS. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 128 and 129 


Low Grades in Strong Demand 


MERRILL, WIs., Feb. 1.—No. 3 hardwoods are 
the strongest items, and their prices range as 
follows: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 
ee rare $20@22 $22 @23 $22 @23 
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No. 3 common soft maple sells at about the 
same as birch. The demand for hardwood items 
used by the furniture and automobile trade is 
especially strong, but thus far prices have not 
advanced. Hemlock is selling at the same prices 
quoted from Merrill last month. The demand 
for hardwood lath for snow fences has developed 
a market for mill waste, and the price of green 
lath at mill, % x 14-inch, 4-foot, is $8.50 to 
$9.50 a thousand. 

Increased demand for excelsior has prompted 
the Lincoln Excelsior Co. to resume operations. 
It starts Feb. 2, after a shutdown since 
Dee. 12. The Merritt Excelsior Co. resumed 
operations last week. 

The Wisconsin Lath Co., which operates near 
Gordon, Wis., is closed down for the installation 
of new machinery and repairs, but will reopen 
about March 1. Guy Benson and W. A. Porter 
have purchased the company stock formerly held 
by Will Bieloh and Miss Mina Bieloh, and are 
now joint owners. Plans are to operate on a 
more extensive scale. 

Custom sawmills in this vicinity are prepar- 
ing for their annual spring run, and expect a 
good season in view of the plans of many farm- 
ers to add extensively to their buildings this 
summer. 


Buyers Replenishing Stocks 

CoLUuMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 2.—Hardwoods con- 
tinued to show considerable strength, and sales. 
are gradually expanding. Both industrial con- 
eerns and retailers are coming into the market 
to replenish their hardwood stocks. Principal 
buyers among industrial concerns are box, auto- 
mobile, implement and musical instrument fac- 
tories. Furniture concerns are expected in the 
market soon. Retail stocks are not heavy. 
Prices are firm, and dry stocks are growing 
scarcer as production is curtailed by winter 
weather. 

Southern pine trade is firm, and dealers are 
now coming into the market in larger numbers 
to replenish broken stocks. Orders are gen- 
erally for mixed cars. Flooring, siding and 
finish are the strongest items. Prices at mills 
are firm. Shipments are coming out promptly. 
Transit cars are numerous but are not causing 
much disturbance. 

H. D. Brasher, head of the H. D. Brasher 
Lumber Co., has been elected secretary of the 
Long Street Improvement Association, an or- 
ganization which has for its purpose the im- 


“provement of that thoroughfare for business 


purposes. 


Sales Make Big Gains 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 1.—Hardwood _ busi- 
ness is picking up, a number of houses report- 
ing much better business, with sales now run- 
ning into some real footage. One house re- 
ported over 2,000,000 feet of lumber as a week’s 
sales, and others have done quite well. Oak, 
ash, elm, maple, cypress, gum, walnut and pop- 
lar are among items moving, and even some 
willow is included in sales reports. Prices are 
steady. Several houses report stocks below nor- 
mal, production off account of bad logging con- 
ditions, and that prospects are for better prices. 
The movement is scattered. There is also a 
good jobber inquiry. Quotations on inch stocks, 
Louisville: Quartered white oak, FAS, $130@ 
140; common, $75@85; quartered red, $105@ 
$110 for FAS; common, $70; plain white, FAS, 
$95@105; common, $68; plain red, FAS, $95; 
common, $65. Poplar, FAS, $100; common, 
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$50. Quartered red gum, $110 and $70; plain 
the same; quartered sap, $63 and $50; plain 
sap, $60 and $45. Walnut, $210 and $100. 
Chestnut, $105 and $57. Ash, $90 and $55. 

Cold weather part of last week checked the 
rise in the Ohio River, allowing time for the 
river to recede. 

The Louisville Kiln Drying Co., handling 
commercial drying as a subsidiary of the Nor- 
man Lumber Co., has increased capacity until 
ten kilns are now in operation. 

The W. R. Willett Lumber Co., Louisville, 
will start work at onee on an addition to its 
eedar sawmill, doubling its floor space. 

The Ho-Be Lumber Co., Winchester, Ky., has 
been organized by George Hon, of the Hon 
Lumber Co., Mrs. Laura Williams and Walter 
Bean. The new company is capitalized at $60,- 
000. 

D. C. Stimson, president D. C. Stimson Lum- 
ber Co., Owensboro, Ky., was reélected a direc- 
tor of the Inter Southern Life Insurance Co. 
last week. 

Cc. C. Hieatt, of the City Mill & Lumber Co. 
and allied interests, and his brother G. Y. 
Hieatt have recently become interested in 
thoroughbred horses. They have purchased sev- 
eral horses and started a horse breeding farm. 


is looked for until June. The wet weather has 
cut off the supply, and the few logs available 
are so high that manufacturers can not realize 
anything on them. 


Support Lading Date Measure 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Feb. 2.—The transportation 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce, to 
which the wholesale lumbermen turn for help 
in their traffic problems, is preparing to sup- 
port the bill in Congress making the railroads 
responsible for the date of bills of lading. This 
places the responsibility where it can be reached 
more readily than to leave it entirely with the 
shipper, who is pretty nearly helpless after the 
shipment is loaded. 

Lumbermen coming back from the New York 
retailers’ convention bring back many stories 
of the terrible storms which stirred up the 
ocean nearly all the time they were there. 
Pretty nearly everybody who reached there by 
water during the week felt that he had had a 
narrow escape with his life. 

The quarterly meeting of this section of the 
American Railway Association will be held in 
Jamestown, N. Y., on Feb. 11, and is expected 
to be attended by fifty or sixty industrial traffic 
































Many old schooners are being impressed into service to convey cargoes of lumber to Miami, Fla. 
So urgent is the need for building material that much of this lumber is unloaded from the ships 
to motor trucks and hurried to waiting jobs 





H. J. Gates, Louisville Point Lumber Co., is 
leaving for a hunting trip to Hazelhurst, Miss. 
Norman Willis, Chess & Wymond Co., has just 
returned from a hunting trip in the South. 

Walter Cumnock, Roth Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, after a few days hunting in Alabama, 
has gone to Jefferson, La., for a short stay. 

_ Emil Anderson, Southern Planing Mill Co., 
is leaving this week for Miami, Fla., on a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip. 

_:Edward Drevenstedt, of the Louisville Plan- 
ing Mills Co., has returned to the city after two 
weeks spent at Miami, Fla. 

Lanham Frazier, of the Mengel Co., Louis- 
ville, has returned to the city after a trip to 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and New York. 


Logs Scarce and Demand Strong 


JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 1.—Local manufactur- 
ers of hardwood report strong market for all 
items. Oak items are in heavy demand. Red 
gum and quartered sap gum are strong. Any 
item in shipping condition is easily sold. Ship- 
ments have been in excess of production, and 
Stocks are lower. The log supply seems to be 
the trouble in this section, and no improvement 


managers and shippers, most of them from 
Buffalo. This body has. so far prevented all 
approaches even to blockades since it got into 
full operation. 

Richard Templeton, United States attorney 
here, spoke before the members of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange at the regular meeting of 
Jan. 29. 

A talk on reforestation was given before the 
Lions Club on Feb. 1 by Prof. R. B. Fenska, 
of the State College of Forestry at Syracuse. 

Officers of Mixer & Co. here to attend its 
annual meeting this week are: A. J. Barbour, 
vice president, Greensboro, N. C.; L. S. Rounds, 
second vice president, Albany; A. L. Dickinson, 
secretary, Binghamton. 

A sketch of A. J. Elias, president G. Elias 
& Bro., appears in a series of write-ups of 
Buffalo business men in a local paper this 
week. It says that ‘‘the lumber business is his 
main commercial enterprise, but the toiling over 
airplane blueprints and the building of air ma- 
chines may accurately be described as his chief 
brain-child at the present time.’’ 

At the annual meeting of the Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy, Col. A. Conger Goodyear was 
elected vice president. He announced a new 


membership plan through which a considerable 
addition has been made to the funds of the 
academy. Subscriptions of $1,000 each have 
been made by thirty-eight persons. 

W. L. Morley, a member of the local whole- 
sale lumber trade, has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Izaak Walton League of Buffalo, 
an organization interested in conservation and 
with a membership made up largely of fisher- 
men and other sportsmen. 

The office of Palburn (Inc.) has been re- 
moved to 1101 Genesee Building. It was for- 
merly on the fifth floor and is now more de- 
sirably located. 

Daniel B. Forbush, who is a member of the 
retail lumber trade at Hamburg, Gowanda and 
Salamanea, has gone on the South American 
trip arranged by the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 


Buyers Placing More Orders 


ELKINS, W. Va., Feb. 2.—Although there is 
by no means as much activity as featured the 
market for West Virginia hardwood during the 
last few months of last year, buyers are begin- 
ning to place more orders. Mills have enough 
business on hand and in sight to insure steady 
operation. There have been no changes in prices 
worth mentioning, either upward or downward. 
Lumbermen in general in West Virginia are 
confident that as spring approaches the volume 
of business will reach larger proportions. There 
is still a fairly well sustained demand for lath. 


Demand Continues to Improve 


Bay City, Micu., Feb. 1—Demand for hard- 
woods continues to show improvement, and buy- 
ers are placing orders for substantial quantities. 
Orders received during the last week were chiefly 
from the automotive and furniture industries. 
Hard maple and soft elm are receiving the 
greatest call, particularly in high grade thick 
stock. 

W. H. White & Co., of Boyne City, Mich., 
have purchased a site for their manufacturing 
operations at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and will 
move their sawmill from Boyne City to the new 
location. The White company has extensive 
holdings in the northern Peninsula, and is nego- 
tiating for a further timber supply, which will 
insure operation for many years. 


Foreign Markets Improving 


BALTIMORE, Mo., Feb. 1.— Robert McLean, 
who represents the Thomas E. Coale Lumber 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., in the United King- 
dom, was in Baltimore on Feb. 1 and conferred 
with Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association, with re- 
gard to foreign matters. He gave it as his 
opinion that some improvement in the inquiry 
has taken place abroad, though prices are much 
as they have been. He is disposed to take an 
encouraging view of prospects, however. 

William F. Wehr, of Wehr & Edwards (Inc.), 
wholesale North Carolina pine and Pacific coast 
lumber distributer, is critically ill at his home 
in Roland Park, of a complication of diseases. 


Quebec Pulpwood Cut 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—The cut of 
pulpwood in Quebee for the current year will 
be at least 20 percent larger than last season, 
and may reach 1,500,000,000 feet, according to 
the Quebee forestry department. This ex- 
traordinarily large cut is to meet the demands 
of the rapidly growing pulp and paper indus- 
try of the Province and for exports of pulp- 
wood, reports Consul C. B. Hosmer, Sher- 
brooke, to the Department of Commerce. 

Owing to the fact that the cutting of timber 
is not in many cases carried on for pulpwood 
alone, he adds, there is sure to be a consider- 
able production of sawn lumber. As the mar- 
ket for lumber is still regarded as distinctly 
subnormal, the added production of the pres- 
ent cut is likely to continue the depression 
in this branch of the trade. However, it is 
safe to predict that the amount of lumber cut 
will be no greater than is required by lumber- 
ing contracts which can not practicably be 
limited to pulpwood production exclusively. 
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NEw ORLEANS, La., 
Feb. 2.— With more 
than 200 hardwood pro- 
ducers from all parts of 
the United States in at- 
tendance the fourth an- 
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nual meeting of the 
Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute opened 
this morning in the con- 
vention hall of the Ho- 
tel Roosevelt with E. B. 
Norman, president, presiding. The invocation 
was pronounced by the Rev. F. J. Sullivan, 
S. J., president of Loyola University, and this 
was followed by the address of welcome by. 
Acting Mayor Arthur J. O’Keefe, of New 
Orleans. 


————$——— CU 





President’s Address 


E. B. Norman, president, made his annual 
address telling of the progress made during 
the last year, and commenting on the work 
that was still to be done. 


President Norman said that the two years 
during which he has held office have seen many 
changes coneerning the activities, policies and 
general well being of the organization. Dur- 
ing that period, he said, the association had 
resumed and built up its statistical program 
from one-half billion to one billion and one-half 
feet, had inaugurated an advertising program 
that has attracted national attention as regards 
gum and oak and that has been very beneficial 
to both woods. The financial status and condi- 
tion of the association is sound, he declared, so 
much so that the directors favored a reduction 
of dues. Not the least of the association’s 
achievements, he said, had been the agreement 
with the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion that brought harmony within the industry. 
Now, he said, all members of the industry can 
look at their problems from a single point of 
view. 


All of these things have not just happened, 
he said, but they signify a broader view in the 
industry, evidencing work along constructive 
lines that will stabilize business and permit con- 
centration on the industry’s problems. The in- 
dustry, he said, is being changed from a great 
unorganized gamble to a more orderly and in- 
telligent business. 


Quoting with approval a New York banker’s 
statement to the effect that membership in a 
trade association is evidence of sound business 
policy and should therefore improve a business 
concern’s credit rating, Mr. Norman said that 
the welfare and prosperity in his opinion are 
bound up in the support of associations and the 
study of information secured through them. In 
concluding he paid high tribute to the executive 
vice-president and the office force, which he said 
‘fare working with a precision of a well oiled 
machine’’ to serve the industry. He wished 
also, he said, to congratulate the membership 
as being the best and staunchest ever in any 
association. Whatever success has been at- 
tained, he declared, has been inspired by the 
membership, which has stood behind the officers 
unswervingly. 

Committee Appointments 


Following his address President Norman 
appointed the following committees: 


Resolutions—J. W. Bailey, Laurel, Miss., chair- 
man; W. T. Murray, Rochelle, La.; V. A. Stibolt, 


Canton, Miss. 
Nominations—John Raine, Rainelle, W. Va., 


chairman ; Bruce Burns, Huntington, W. Va.;: Mark 
H. Brown, Lake Providence, La. ; Lyman McLallen, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; and W. I. Wymond, Louisville, Ky. 

These committees will report at tomorrow 
morning’s session. 


In the absence of C. C. Dickinson, treasurer, 





J. H. Townshend, executive vice president, 
read his report, which showed that the insti- 
tute was in excellent financial condition with 
a balance of $9,000 in the bank, as compared 
with a deficit at last report amounting to 
practically the same amount. 


Progress and Prospects 


Mr. Townshend, as executive vice president, 
was then called upon for his annual report, in 
which he surveyed the progress and prospects of 
the organization. His suggestions were greeted 
with applause and in his usual convincing 
manner Mr. Townshend put over, point after 
point, and brought to the attention of the 
membership the vital things in which the 
organization is interested. 


All signs, Mr. Townshend said, point to 1926 as 
a year of hard work, not only for the individual 
members but for the organization, in all matters 
where coéperative effort is essential. Keener com- 
petition may be expected, he said, among lumber- 
men, as well as between lumber and wood substi- 
tutes. The degree of success won by the industry 
will be measured largely by the efforts put forth 
and the use made of available information relating 
to the trade. In the past, he said, the organiza- 
tion had been somewhat handicapped by reason of 
the competition between the Institute and the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association. Now, how- 
ever, all friction has been removed and the two 
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organizations are working together in an effort to 
develop the hardwood branch of the industry. 
There is yet much to be done before the business 
ean be said to be on a foundation of scientific 
utilization. Since the meeting in May, he said, 
some of the plans proposed at that time have be- 
come accomplished facts, others are receiving the 
best attention possible, and action with respect to 
others has been deferred owing to want of funds. 

Referring to the consumers’ directory published 
by the association, Mr. Townshend said that it 
represented approximately 20 percent of the hard- 
wood consumption of the country, and he hopes 
during the coming year to build it up to a point 
where it covers a much greater percentage. The 
Department of Commerce had indicated a_ will- 
ingness to help in this work. He then referred to 
the barometer report published and urged a more 
prompt and complete response from members. The 
past sales reports, he said, he hoped before the 
next meeting would represent more than two bil- 
lion feet of normal annual production. These re- 
ports now have been built up to a point, in his 
opinion, that will justify their issuance daily. The 
stock reports are considered by some of the mem- 
bers as the most valuable publication of the statis- 
tical series. These reports could be improved if 
members would furnish data for use not later than 
the 10th of each month. At present it is imprac- 
ticable to close until the 18th. Since the last 
meeting much has been accomplished toward bring- 
ing about a revision of grading rules in keeping 
with a resolution adopted at that time. Then two 
organiaztions were making rules and maintaining 
departments for their administration. Now there 
is only one set of rules and the National Hard- 


wood Lumber Association is in thorough sympathy 
with the principles to which the Institute stands 
pledged and is working whole-heartedly with it in 
an effort to bring about desired reforms. He pre- 
dicted that there is a reasonable expectation dur- 
ing the present year of bringing about changes in 
rules which will inure to the benefit of the mem- 
bers. 
Monthly Cost Statement 


During the last year, he said, the Institute began 
to issue a monthly cost statement, a form having 
been devised in keeping with the cost accounting 
plan of the Institute and submitted to all members. 
With one or two exceptions, he said, these forms 
were not completely filled out by the mills report- 
ing figures for the cost statements, and subse- 
quently a simplified form covering all of the major 
accounts was sent out and this is being filled out 
regularly by about eighty units. It is obvious, he 
said, that some of the statements received now 
do not truly reflect the cost being borne by each 
operator, and he hoped, therefore, that during the 
coming year it would be possible for the Institute 
to stimulate greater interest in the need of proper 
cost accounting. He urged members to study the 
forms being sent out and compile them for a rea- 
sonable length of time, because he is convinced 
that if this were done they would consider the 
records of such value as to merit their continu- 
ance, 


During the year, Mr. Townshend said, gum man- 
ufacturers had reaped benefit from advertising far 
in excess of the expenditures for that purpose, and 
the demand for gum today is direc’ iy traceable 
to the educational work done by the Gumwood 
Service Bureau. Advertising, he said, to be effec- 
tive must be constant, continuous and followed up. 
A few concerns representing only a small part of 
gum production, he said, by their loyal and un- 
selfish support had made the most despised wood 
one of the most popular in a period of less than 
ten years. A campaign of oak advertising, he said, 
was inaugurated during the last year and results 
accomplished merit not only continued support of 
this activity, but increased support. Referring to 
the oak brochure distributed at the meeting, he 
said that it was in the nature of a textbook con- 
taining information which will be of constant 
value to the architect, the furniture designer, fur- 
niture manufacturer, interior decorator, furniture 
salesman and the house owner. Consequently, this 
book will find a permanent place in the files and 
libraries of those interested in artistic woodwork. 
The ball has been started rolling and it is up to 
every manufacturer of oak lumber to give financial 
support to the movement in order to obtain a full 
realization from the work already done. 


Research Work in Behalf of Wood 


With regard to research work in behalf of wood, 
he said that the Forest Products Laboratory has 
done incalculable good for the industry and has 
developed much information of value to manufac- 
turers of hardwood, but the industry can not af- 
ford to depend upon the government to do this 
work, and it is essential that manufacturers know 
more about their own products than they do at the 
present time. He said he did not believe there is 
a line of trade in existence today which has less 
knowledge of the ultimate use of its product 
than the hardwood lumber industry. ‘Certainly 
we will have no story to tell to the public,” he 
said, “until we develop facts showing those uses 
for which hardwood lumber is peculiarly fitted. 
We should, in conjunction with other lumber asso- 
ciations, or Individually, take steps here today to 
provide for the establishment of an industrial re- 
search bureau or laboratory, so that we can make 
tests with the view of determining when unfounded 
elaims are taade by manufacturers of competing 
substitutes in advertising their products.’”’ In this 
connection he referred to some advertising of wood 
substitutes attacking wood, and declared that wood 
has very many advantages over many competitors 
and by proper treatment and finish it can maintain 
its place in competition with all substitutes. 


During the year, he said, regional meetings held 
at various points have been well attended. Manu- 
facturing problems were discussed and in his opin- 
ion much good was accomplished. It is his hope 
that a regular schedule of regional meetings can 
be provided for the coming year. 


As the mills of the membership spend over five 
hundred thousand dollars annually in insurance 
premiums, and in general each mill fights out its 
own insurance problems, in his opinion insurance 
properly comes under the scope of association ac- 
tivity and some provision should be made for the 
association to look after the interests of members 
in this direction. The association also, he said, 


ought to provide for an arbitration board, and it 
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ig his thought that a legal department could like- 
wise serve to abstract the issues involved in each 
controversy and make recommendations as to basis 
of settlement. 

In conclusion he spoke in highest praise of the 
working force of the organization, declaring the 
next step is to provide strong committees to sup- 
plement the work of the organization. 


Report on Gum Advertising 


J. M. Pritchard, secretary of the institute, 
was called on for his report on ‘‘Gum Adver- 
tising.’’ In his address Mr. Pritchard gave 
something of the history of gum advertising 
and of the organization of the Gumwood Serv- 
ice Bureau. 

As Mr. Pritchard has been actively associated 
with the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 
and its predecessors from the beginning, and 
has been aetively in charge of the gumwood ad- 
vertising program, he reviewed the history of 
the various movements designed to promote by 
publicity and advertising the increased sale of 
gumwood. He then said: 


The success of the gumwood advertising cam- 
paign stands out as one of the greatest achieve- 
ments in lumber trade association endeavor. It 
brought the gum lumber industry from practically 
nothing to a very high rank among the leading 
cabinet woods. It stopped the criminal waste of 
this great natural resource. It made the business 
of manufacturing and utilizing gum lumber a prof- 
itable one. Less than $200,000 was spent in this 
project, and it can easily be estimated that this 
work added more than one billion dollars to the 
value of this timber resource, the proceeds of 
which are being used in the employment of labor 
in the sawmills, and in the development of the fer- 
tile land throughout the entire gum producing re- 
gion. Every manufacturer of gum lumber has 
benefited whether he contributed one cent to this 
work or not. 


When Advertising Stopped Sales Declined 


As is the case in all advertising projects, when 
the work was discontinued the wood began to lose 
ground, and in 1924 the manufacturers began to 
clamor for a renewal of this advertising activity, 
resulting finally (June, 1924) in the formation of 
the Gumwood Service Bureau, which made a con- 
tract with the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 
to conduct its advertising program under the guid- 
ance of a managing committee of five. This com- 
mittee was appointed by the subscribers as fol- 
lows: H. D. Dewey, chairman; C. A. Bruce, 
H. D. Love, M. B. Cooper, and J. B. Edwards. J. M. 
Pritchard was elected secretary of the committee. 
Later the Gumwood Service Bureau was made a 
part of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute and 
in August, 1924, a renewal of gumwood advertising 
and trade extension work was undertaken. 

When the gumwood advertising program was dis- 
continued other woods began advertising exten- 
sively. A movement was inaugurated to arouse 
public prejudice against buying furniture in which 
gumwood has been used in connection with other 
woods. There were some justifiable grounds for 
this undertaking for the reason that in a few cases 
it had been found that retail furniture dealers were 
misrepresenting their goods to the public. The re- 
sult of this propaganda was that many of the 
leading retail furniture dealers were finding it diffi- 
cult to satisfy the public that good furniture 
could be manufactured of gumwood. This reacted 
upon the furniture manufacturers who had exten- 
sively taken up the use of gumwood in combination 
with other woods, and they plainly told us that 
unless something was done to offset this propa- 
ganda against gumwood they would be compelled to 
discontinue its use. 


Code of Advertising Wins Approval 


Mr. Pritchard then said that in planning the 
new campaign the committee canvassed the 
views of furniture and interior trim manufac- 
turers and shaped its advertising program with 
a View to correcting the conditions complained 
of. To date, he said, more than seven thousand 
specific inquiries for information about gum- 
wood have been received, and these inquiries 
have come from forty-nine States and thirty- 
nine foreign countries, notwithstanding the 
fact that no advertising has been placed in for- 
eign periodicals. On visiting furniture manu- 
facturing centers he was informed by manufac- 
turers that they were delighted with the char- 
acter of the advertising copy, and stated that 
already most of the prejudice and resistance of 
the retail furniture dealers against gumwood 
had been broken down. Mr. Pritchard then 
told of the action of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World in codperation with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in devising a code of 
furniture advertising, which has been adopted 
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by practically all of the furniture manufactur- 
ing organizations. Finally, Mr. Pritchard made 
a brief statement of the financial condition of 
the advertising program which indicated that 
it has the hearty support of gumwood manufac- 
turers and is on a sound and permanent basis. 

At this point President Norman told of the 
agreement which has meant peace in the hard- 
wood industry and which resulted in one set 
of inspection rules and gave credit for this 
agreement to J. H. Kirby, president of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., who was 
in the audience. He called on Mr. Kirby for 
a few remarks. 

Mr. Kirby declared that it would have been 
impossible for him to perfect any agreement 
which would mean so much to the hardwood 
industry without the codperation of all pro- 
ducers. He said that the hatchet was buried 
for one common purpose, the advancement of 
the hardwood industry. He told of the work 
of the Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards and how it hoped within a short time to 
perfect a plan which would be for the best of 
the industry. He said the committee expected 
to complete its report during the present year. 
He is chairman of this committee. 

In the absence of M. W. Stark, chairman of 
the statistical committee, Frank R. Gadd 
made his report. This report was in the na- 
ture of explanation of the charts which had 
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been prepared and distributed to all members 
present. These charts were gone over briefly 
and members were urged to take them home 
and study them, as they cover the entire year 
just closed. There was some discussion of 
this report and many questions were asked 
Mr. Gadd. 

Adjournment was taken for luncheon, which 
was served in the convention hall. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON 

The afternoon session was opened with a 
short address by J. V. Norman, general coun- 
sel for the institute, who told of the ruling of 
the Supreme Court which permits of compila- 
tion and dissemination of statistics regarding 
past sales. He pointed out the good that is 
to be obtained from the proper use of statis- 
tics and urged all members to report regularly 
to the institute in order that the statistics 
may be representative of the entire member- 
ship. 

‘*Wood Utilization’’ 

Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the lumber divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was the next speaker. He took 
as his subject ‘‘ Wood Utilization,’’ which he 
handled in a most interesting manner. Mr, 
Oxholm said that it had been his good for- 
tune to work with the institute from its be- 
ginning. Continuing, he said: 
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Heretofore, the Depart- 
ment of Commerte has 
chiefly done work along 
export lines. About a 
year ago President Cool- 
idge called a conference 
in Washington to discuss 
elimination of waste in 
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the lumber industry. This 
meeting was attended by 
about five hundred pro- 
ducers, distributers and 
consumers, from all over 
the country. As a result 
of the conference, a committee on wood utilization 
was established, with Mr. Hoover as chairman. 
The committee today has about twenty members, 
representing producers, distributers and consumers. 
The southern hardwood interests are very ably 
represented by such men as Mr. Kirby, Mr. Wisner 
and Mr. Levert, and there are also other people 
interested in the hardwood industry of the South. 
I have the honor of being director of this com- 
mittee. Its name is the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization. 

We are now preparing a program which will 
be submitted to the committee some time this 
month. It is somewhat early to address you on 
the work of the committee, because the program 
is not yet completed. A great deal has to be pre- 
pared first. 

Closer Use, Not Legislation, Needed 


I do not believe we can accomplish great results 
by legislation. I believe the best work would be to 
make lumber more valuable than it is at the pres- 
ent time. I do nof mean by increasing prices, but 
by getting more wood and cuts from each tree. I 
believe such action in this direction would show 
that we are getting from 22 to 35 percent of the 
lumber from the standard tree, the balance being 
waste. Of course, there may be exceptions, but 
taking the country at large, I believe you will find 
these figures are about correct. 

It has been my privilege to travel half a mil- 
lion miles in this country, and also the principal 
countries of the world, and I have received in 
Washington a good many ideas from experts in 
this country, also abroad. The idea of this com- 
mittee is to coérdinate all efforts, including those 
of private industries and laboratories. I am 
pleased to tell you the Forest Service and the For- 
est Products Laboratory are working with us, and 
also other Government departments. Before we 
got started, a gentleman who does not want his 
name to be known, came up to Mr. Hoover and 
gave him $50,000, which will be ample to take 
of our overhead expenses in Washington for sev- 
eral years. 


Will Get Aid from the Ranks 


In taking up our program we intend to tackle 
one problem at a time and bring it to a conclu- 
sion before bringing up the next one. We are 
going to hire men best available to work on these 
problems as they come up. Such things as ma- 
ehinery and equipment will get a great deal of 
attention. During my traveling the United States 
the last twelve months, I have met a number of 
laborers, some of whom had excellent ideas re- 
garding utilization of wood. Most of these people 
can not leave their work, having families to sup- 
port. We hope to be able to place such men in 
some mill where they can work out this problem. 

The question of the most vital interests to hard- 
wood manufacturers, as far as I can see, is dimen- 
sion stock. I believe most of you have experienced 
that, but you have just found in most cases it 
is not profitable. You know one of the most im- 
portant works of the Department of Commerce to- 
day is the simplification of the industry. Take, 
for instance, the question of office furniture. We 
have a plan on foot to call on all principal manu- 
facturers to endeavor to reduce the number of 
different types from eight or nine hundred to one 
hundred. It would be our plan to publish a 
standard specification of small dimension stock 
needed by these manufacturers of office furniture. 
That is one item. The next one may be automo- 
biles. We shall do the same thing with other in- 
dustries. In about a year or two we can get out 
twenty or thirty pamphlets giving standard speci- 
fications of dimension stock used by manufacturers 
in our country. 

I think the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 
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has done excellent work in trying to educate the 


hardwood preducers. While on the subject of small 
dimension stock will state that I am going to make 
a recommendation to the committee to stop talk- 
ing about waste. An operator in the South told me 
the other day he was not going to use his hard- 
wood waste for fuel, that he was going to buy coal, 
as he found this waste too valuable for fuel. That 
shows one man at least is going to make money 
of what we call waste. You also have other op- 
portunities to utilize hardwood waste. We believe 
some foreign countries are doing a considerable 
amount of work along chemistry lines, and we 
think we should send a chemist to those countries 
to investigate and make a report. 

Another thing of great importance is the co- 
operdtion of the industry. One man got the idea 
of making broom handles from the hardwood 
dimension waste. That is an example of what 
can be done. He shipped these broom handles 
over to Europe, while, I am ashamed to say, we 
are importing broom handles from Europe into this 
country. 

The committee proposes to submit to its members 
a scheme whereby we would publish certain pam- 
phlets on uses, and I think there is a great de- 
mand for it. These books, which would not be 
as elaborate as your gum books etc., would be 
Government publications. 

I want to emphasize the work the committee can 
do talking to the consumers. You will always find 
there is a certain amount of reserve on the part 
of these consumers. We intend putting the blame 
partially on the consumer for the waste in hard- 
woods. We are going to have the consumer use 
these short lengths. 

Mr. Hoover has taken a very keen interest in 
this work, and will turn over to us the best possible 
man to work on the problem of wood utilization. 
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W. T. Thomas, president of the Southern 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, and 
Thomas Ashby, president of the Rotary 
Veneer Association, were introduced by Presi- 
dent Norman and both commented on the 
speech of Mr. Oxholm. 


Discussion on Standardization 


Standardization was discussed at length by 
B. F. Dulweber, of Greenwood, Miss., chair- 
man of the standardization committee of the 
institute. He spoke in part as follows: 


At our last meeting there was presented to 
you in considerable detail the position which 
your representatives had taken in the Hardwood 
Consulting Committee. This position, as you 
will doubtless recall, is based almost entirely on 
the recommendations of the Forest Products 
Laboratory and has been approved by a vote of 
five to two by the subcommittee on grading 
rules and was unanimously approved by this or- 
ganization, as well as the Westside Hardwood 
Club and the Southwestern Hardwood Club. No 
definite action has, however, yet been taken by 
the Hardwood Consulting Committee; in fact, 
there have been no meetings of the committee 
since early last spring. 

Various other plans of grade reform have been 
suggested and some effort has been made to ob- 
tain approximately the same results that are 
secured by the laboratory by different means of 
classification. No concrete proposals, however, 
have as yet been submitted by anyone and it is 
my firm conviction that equally satisfactory re- 












sults can not be secured by any plan other than 
that submitted by the laboratory and that all 
effort now being made to approach the problem 
from other angles will merely result in delaying 
the benefits that will accrue to the industry 
through the adopton of these improved grading 
specifications. 


Better Understanding of Problem Needed 


Unfortunately, it seems impossible to secure 
the serious consideration to which this problem 
is entitled by those interested in the lumber in- 
dustry. Greater interest has been manifested 
by our membership and by the southern manu- 
facturers generally in this question since our 
last meeting and a better understanding of the 
problem exists here than in most sections of the 
country. The wholesalers, yard men and con- 
sumers as a whole have practically no under- 
standing of what is proposed and this naturally 
creates some opposition, prejudice and criticism. 
I have yet to hear any warranted criticism of 
the plan to which this organization stands com- 





mitted, or any criticisms, coming from one who 
has really studied the subject. 

I, therefore, urge that our membership not 
only give careful thought to this most important 
problem, but that they encourage its study by 
their friends in the trade and particularly by 
their patrons, whether wholesalers or consumers, 
This is a proposition that benefits all alike, that 
will develop the closer utilization of our timber 
and develop conservation of our resources, and 
we must not allow ignorance to obstruct the 
path to these accomplishments. 


A United Industry Assures Steady Progress 


Since our last meeting a great forward step 
has been taken and instead of civil war within 
the industry, which has been so costly in the 
past, we find ourselves united, all striving for 
the advancement of our mutual interests. There 
may still be little points of difference but these 
have been relegated to the proper place of in- 
significance and with the spirit of confidence, 
good will and codperation that now prevails, they 








Wider Distribution of Hardwoods Thr} 0 


[Address by J. W. Link, delivered Feb. 2 at M FF eeti 





Naturally, we are all interested in the widest 
possible distribution of our product, because the 
more customers we have, the better the demand, 
which means higher prices. 

I might wander away and discuss this subject 
from many angles, but I am going to devote my 
remarks more especially to the necessity of equip- 
ping our plants with modern facilities so as to 
offer the consumer a much larger percentage of 
finished material, thereby affording the opportunity 
to a greater number of people to buy direct from 
the hardwood manufacturers. 


Hardwood Millmen Not Manufacturers 


I want to propound one question to you here: 
Are we really manufacturers, considering the 
methods that have been in vogue in the produc- 
tion of hardwood lumber for many years, and as 
it is being largely produced today? 

I must say, as I understand it, we are not. One 
of the great misfortunes of this industry has 
been, and is now, that the real manufacturing 
plants are at the other end of the line. It has 
been the custom to erect a hardwood mill, lay out 
a lumber yard, and start to producing lumber. The 
different species of wood have been cut in random 
widths and lengths, permitted to remain in the 
stack from three to six months, and placed on the 
market. But few plants have been equipped with 
dry kilns, and planing mills have been almost un- 
known as a part of a hardwood manufacturing 
plant. The result is that the customer, in order 
to utilize our wood, has been forced to put in dry 
kilns, rip saws, planers and other facilities neces- 
sary to remanufacture our lumber after it is re- 
ceived at the point of destination. 

This was perhaps started because the average 
hardwood plant in this country has been of small 
capacity, and what we term in yellow pine, a 
“woodpecker mill.”’” It was built by a man of little 
means, and with a small timber supply, who was 
not able to put in an uptodate mill with all mod- 
ern conveniences and facilities. His lumber was 
cut in the rough, and sold to some manufacturer 
or consumer through wholesalers, who have been 
for many years, reaping a rich harvest off of 
the hardwood lumbermen of this country. 

A radical change is now taking place in the 
method of manufacturing hardwood. First class 
mills are being built and equipped with modern 
facilities. Logging roads are being projected into 
the woods, and quite a few dry kilns are being built, 
but if I am correctly informed, only a few of 
these mills are being equipped with modern plan- 
ing mill machinery suitable to finish their product. 
Many of them are going along and following in 
the footsteps of the “woodpecker mills,’ cutting 
their lumber in random widths and lengths, and 
selling it to the wholesalers who have bought the 
product of the little mills, and they are getting 
very little better prices than the little fellow is 
receiving for his product. 


Lumber Cut with Remanufacture in View 


When a log goes into your mill, you rip it up, 
cut the lumber as wide as possible, with the 
thought in mind of availing yourself of certain 
grading regulations so it will bring you as much 
money as possible, based upon its sale as a rough 
product, with the sole purpose in view of selling 
this board to some consumer, who will remanu- 
facture it to suit his requirements. You do not 
cut a specific board of a certain width and length 





for a specific purpose, as a rule. You are there- 
fore not manufacturing, you are merely ripping up 
the log and preparing to ship it to the consumer 
to be remanufactured. 

You are paying the freight daily on millions of 
knots and defects that should be left at your mill. 
You are paying freight on the waste that must 
necessarily follow reducing this lumber to the re- 
quirements of the consumer. This alone is an item 
that would yield you a very handsome profit. 


Profit in Turning Out Finished Product 


You can operate dry kilns and planing mills at 
your plants at a much lower cost per thousand feet 
than the planing mills can be operated at the point 
of consumption. I have a statement before me 
now, of a car of gum trim that went out from a 
hardwood mill in Texas, equipped wtih modern dry 
kilns and first class planing mill machinery. Fig- 
uring the rough lumber necessary to make this car 
of trim, at its present market value in the rough 
at the mill, adding thereto the necessary cost of 
dry kilning and machine work, we find the value to 
be $2,953. This car of finish which was composed 
largely of casing, molding and base, sold at a price 
which netted the mill $4,288. There was a profit 
to the company, therefore, by converting this lum- 
ber into a finished product, of $1,335, and this car 
of trim was run from random width stock, and it 
actually took 42,212 feet of this rough lumber to 
produce 32,959 feet of trim or a waste of 9,253 
feet, or practically 20 percent. Had this lumber, 
been cut to ordinary standard widths and lengths, 
this waste could easily have been reduced to per- 
haps more nearly 5 percent, but even after charg- 
ing the trim department with all the lumber that 
went into the car, at the regular market price, the 
profit to the manufacturer as a result of finishing 
this material, was as stated above, $1,335. 

Hardwoods will never be sold in specific sizes 
to the extent that the softwoods are sold in this 
way, but a very large percentage of our hardwoods 
can be manufactured at the mills so it is ready for 
the use of the consumer. There will be furniture 
factories and other woodworking plants throughout 
the country who will want their lumber in the 
rough, just as they have been getting it in the 
past, but if we are going to have a broader dis- 
tribution of our hardwood lumber, we must manu- 
facture it so that the consumer at the other end 
of the line will not be forced to remanufacture it 
when it reaches him. 


Retail Dealer Is Logical Distributer 


It is estimated that there are 50.000 retail lume 
ber yards in the United States. These yards are 
well distributed ; every hamlet of consequence has 
its lumber yard. These yards have been the 
arteries through which practically the great bulk 
of softwood lumber has been distributed, and as 
well, other building materials, such as brick, lime, 
cement, paint, windows and doors, and practically 
everything essential to the building of a modern 
structure. Have the hardwood manufacturers of 
this country made it possible to utilize this great 
distributing organization? ‘The answer is, ‘‘No.” 
Why not? Because these people deal in a finished 
product. Very few of them have planing mills or 
dry kilns. If you ship them a car of hardwood 
boards, irregular in width and in length and rough 
from the saw, it is impossible for these yards to 
sell such a product. There is no demand for it. 
But if you will place the facilities at your mills, 
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will eventually be solved in a constructive way 
for the good of the industry as a whole. To 
those of our members who are still holding aloof 
I would urge that they imbibe freely of this 
spirit, and make unanimous the effort that is 
being made for the benefit of the industry. 

It has been my pleasure to confer on several 
occasions with Mr. Perrin, chairman of the in- 
spection rules committee of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, with a view to ef- 
fecting an agreement on a plan for standardiza- 
tion and grade revision. No definite agreement 
has yet been reached, but I have found Mr. 
Perrin most considerate in his attitude and it 
is my hope that before long some plan can be 
agreed upon that can safely and to advantage be 
adopted by the entire industry. 

I feel that it would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to improve upon the plans which 
have been approved by this organization, and 
there are some fundamental principles on which 
we can not yield; but I feel that rather than 
needlessly delay, or perhaps entirely lose, the 


benefits that will accrue from standardization 
and proper grade revision we should, if neces- 
sary, yield some of the minor points in order to 
obtain the greater advantages. 


Concession and Compromise Is Best Way 


If an agreement is reached with Mr. Perrin, 
and I firmly believe it will be, I ask for your 
tolerant consideration of the substance of such 
agreement, and although it may depart to some 
extent from the plan to which you now stand 
committed, I trust it will have your hearty ap- 
proval as the best that can be secured at this 
time. 

The coéperative arrangement, to which I have 
referred, aside from the benefits accruing from 
the united efforts and sincere coédperation of the 
entire industry, has relieved this organization 
from the financial burden of conducting an in- 
spection department. The application of inspec- 
tion rules in the hardwood industry by two 
agencies has ever been impractical, constitutes 
a needless duplication of effort and has been 
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and give them kiln dried hardwood trim, run to 
standard patterns in a first class manner, you 
will find that you can, and will sell it, and sell 
it in tremendous quantities. These retail yards 
have been unable to sell it because you have not 
manufactured your lumber to such a degree that 
they could sell it, and therefore you have not culti- 
vated this trade. 
Hardwood Flooring Sales Point the Way 

There is one exception, however, and that excep- 
tion proves conclusively that I am correct in my 
statement. Take the item of oak flooring. You 
can well recall that a few years ago the average 
retail yard in this country did not carry oak floor- 
ing in stock. There was very little to be had, and 
the demand had not been created, because you had 
not introduced it and made it possible for the re- 
tailer to get it in quantity. But a few broad- 
gaged manufacturers saw the opportunity, they put 
in first-class flooring plants, and what is the re- 
sult? I will give you the amount of oak flooring 
manufactured and sold in the United States each 
year for the last eight years: 


Feet Feet 
(ee 5S:202000 1022....6<% 280,830,000 
BOLD. 6 ce 122-215.000 1923...... 384,866,000 
1. re 128,936,000 1924...... 437,043,000 
OE 6 aceatar 149,996,000 1925...... 552,840,000 


You will see from these figures that this in- 
creased from 1918, when we sold 58,292,000 feet, 
until in 1925, we sold 552,840,000 feet. What 
would your oak bring today but for the fact that 
these retail yards are distributing to the consum- 
ers of the country this vast amount of oak floor- 
ing? They can do the same with large quantities 
of your product if you will only put in the facilities 
to give them a finished product. 


Pine-Hardwood Mills Selling Finished Product 

By reason of the fact that the southern pine 
manufacturers, in the acquisition of their pine 
holdings, acquired very large hardwood timber 
holdings in the South, these pine manufacturers 
are rapidly going into the hardwood game. They 
have the dry kilns, planing mills and facilities to 
turn out a finished hardwood product. They have 
sales organizations throughout the lumber consum- 
ing territory, in daily touch with the retail yards. 
They are in position to sell these retail yards hard- 
wood in a finished form, and if need be, ship it 
to these yards in mixed cars with their softwoods. 

Once you get the retailer to handling your hard- 
wood trim and other: hardwood lumber, the re- 
sult will be just as it has been with the oak floor- 
ing, they will call for more and more of it. The 
greater the number of hardwood manufacturers 
who put in these facilities, the quicker the demand 
will be created, and the better results will be 
obtained. 

The company with which I am connected, manu- 
factures both pine and hardwood. We have now 
in operation four hardwood plants, equipped with 
seven band mills and three resaws, that cut noth- 
ing but hardwood. All of these mills have been 
equipped with dry kilns. All of them are equipped 
with planing mills, and in addition, we have in- 
Stalled our own oak flooring plant. It will be our 
policy to endeavor as nearly as we can, to offer 
the consumer a. finished product, something that 
will suit his requirements without remanufactur- 
ing; and we would like to see our competitors do 
the same thing, because we believe the more people 
get into the game and place hardwood before 


the consuming trade, the better demand we will 
have for it. 

There is no question but that the average man 
would much prefer having his home finished in gum 
or oak, or some other hardwood, to having it fin- 
ished in softwood. There has been no way for him 
to get hardwood except through some local plan- 
ing mill, and necessarily it must come to him at a 
very high price, if it is to be distributed in this 
way. 

I hope the members of this Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute will be loyal to the name, and not 
call themselves manufacturers, until they begin 
manufacturing. It would be just as appropriate 
for me to ship a retail yard in Texas a carload of 
clay from which to make brick, or a car of lime 
rock for the purpose of making it into lime, as to 
ship a car of rough random width hardwood boards 
to sell to the trade. The yard does not want either. 
It wants a manufactured product. 


Would Bring Grade Simplification 

One other point, and I am through. I have 
heard more arguments, and more dissension has 
arisen among the hardwood people about their 
grading rules than any other one question before 
them. If you will begin manufacturing your lum- 
ber, your grading rules will necessarily become 
simplified. There is no trouble about grading a 
piece of molding, a piece of trim, or flooring. The 
whole trouble has been that your lumber is being 
graded from a remanufacturing standpoint. You 
want to get away from this, and when you do, the 
trouble about your grading rules will be largely a 
thing of the past. - 

When we entered the hardwood business, we 
were told that we did not need dry kilns, planing 
mills or other like facilities; that we should rip 
our logs just as the other fellow had been doing, 
and sell our lumber in the same way, as a rough 
product. We naturally compared our methods of 
softwood manufacture with those of hardwood. 
We saw we were competing with every little mill 
in the country in pursuing this course. We real- 
ized fully that the methods adopted by the soft- 
wood people in marketing their product were far 
in advance of those of the hardwood people. We 
therefore put in dry kilns at all of our hardwood 
plants, followed this by putting in the best im- 
proved planing mill machinery, and are now op- 
erating our own flooring and hardwood trim 
plants; and the results obtained have been most 
satisfactory. 

The little mills will always be a factor in the 
production of hardwoods. They will rarely put 
in the facilities necessary to ship a finished prod- 
uct, because as a rule, they have neither the capi- 
tal nor the timber supply to justify the undertak- 
ing. Therefore, I appeal to the larger manufac- 
turers of hardwoods as nearly as possible to quit 
competing with these little fellows, put in modern 
facilities, and ship to the trade a finished product, 
and allow the little fellow to ship his rough, ran- 
dom stuff. He will get a better price for his prod- 
uct, and you will get a still better price for yours. 
By doing this, you will help him, help yourselves, 
and place within reach of the great consuming 
trade a finished hardwood product, distributed 
through the retail lumber yards of this country, 
something that has never heretofore been done in 
a systematic way, and you will have ten customers 
buying hardwoods from your plant, where you 
have one today; and necessarily the price re- 
ceived for your product will be more satisfactory. 


particularly injurious to the manufacturers. It 
is but natural that jealousies and . enmities 
should develop between such agencies. The re- 
sult has been that the unscrupulous buyers of 
lumber have profited by the situation. They 
have been able to impose their will on the man- 
ufacturers and the latter, together with the 
predominating percentage of buyers, who stand 
for fair dealing, have borne the loss. Under the 
arrangement made strife has been supplanted by 
coéperation, enmity by friendship, suspicion by 
confidence and we are now all on our way to 
real progress. ‘ 


Inspection Service Now Highly Efficient 


In the past, certain criticisms have been made 
of the National association’s inspection service. 
These criticisms may or may not have been 
well founded; but it is well to remember that 
most of the things complained of were probably 
due to the division in our ranks and the state 
of war that existed. We should live for the pres- 
ent, look to the future and consign the past to 
oblivion. If we do this we shall surely find that 
no warranted complaint is to be found with the 
present inspection service of the National asso- 
ciation. It has been my experience that this 
service is remarkably efficient and it is truly 
surprising to me that such efficiency can be 
maintained in a force of such size. If any 
change is to come in the future it should be in 
reducing the number of inspections made 
through the development of more uniform in- 
spections on the part of the mills and restricting 
the service to actual disputes. This would re- 
sult in a reduction in the number of inspectors 
required to perform the service and naturally 
bring about still greater efficiency. 

It has been my pleasure to come in contact on 
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several occasions with the man who is respon- 
sible for the conduct of this inspection depart- 
ment and discuss with him various grading prob- 
lems, and it is my honest opinion that a world- 
wide search would fail to find a man who could 
fill this position better than he. After getting 
to know him better the efficiency of his depart- 
ment is more easily understood. . No man can 
meet him without being impressed with his hon- 
esty and sincerity and a brief discussion with 
him will convince any practical man that he 
knows the business of inspection thoroughly. 
The hardwood industry is fortunate indeed in 
having in its service such a man as W. H. 
Nelson, chief inspector of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. 


‘*Broader Distribution’’ 


J. W. Link, second vice president of the 
institute, and vice president of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., made one of 
the most interesting talks of the meeting on 
the subject of ‘‘ Broader Distribution of Hard- 
wood.’’ He told of the opportunities that hard- 
wood manufacturers have overlooked and gave 
some concrete examples of what can be done in 
the flooring and interior trim work. Mr. Link’s 
address appears on this and the preceding page. 

B. F. Dulweber, speaking on the matter of 
broader distribution, said that he fully agreed 
with the remarks of Mr. Link, and that they 
were along the lines which he had suggested 
at other meetings and in line with the stand- 
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ardization pregram now under consideration. 
He spoke of the waste in the softwood indus- 
try as compared with that of the hardwood 
industry. 

A. Jasper Peavy, of the Peavy-Byrnes Lum- 
ber Co., Shreveport, La., was also called on for 
a few remarks and endorsed what Mr. Link 
had said and urged all hardwood producers 
to adopt these suggestions. 

John Raine, president of Meadow River 
Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. Va., was called on for 
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a few remarks, and while in the main he 
agreed with Mr. Link, he said that he was 
not so sure that interior trim and flooring 
plants could be operated in his section to such 
a great advantage as pictured by Mr. Link. 
He said his experience had been different, but 
suggested that it might be because he charged 
his lumber to his flooring plant at market 
value. He further spoke of the difference 
between West Virginia and southern oak, 
which might account for the difference in 
figures expressed by himself and Mr. Link. 


Mr. Raine said that what is needed, he be- 
lieved, is better methods of merchandising 
and some kind of a stable price. He dis- 
cussed cost accounting and told of benefits 
manufacturers would secure if all would be 
guided by their costs, rather than by the 
market. Too many, he said, are prone to cut 
prices, which destroys the market. 

President Norman took the floor to say a 
few words about the consolidation of all ac- 
tivities in the hardwood trade in one or- 
ganization and urged members to try to get 
everything under one management, where it 
rightfully belongs. 


Institute’s Cost Accounting Plan 


The president asked Frank R. Gadd to ex- 
plain the institute’s cost accounting plan and 
to give something of an outline of the pam- 
phlet which had been distributed. The pam- 
phlet illustrates the method of figuring in- 
ventories, costs and realization of an imagin- 
ary hardwood manufacturing operation, using 
the sawmills’ cost accounting plan adopted by 
the institute. 

This resulted in further discussion and V. A. 
Stibolt, president of the Natalbany Lumber Co., 
Hammond, La., was asked to explain the daily 
cost records which he keeps, allocating accord- 
ing to grade, as now advised by the institute. 
This statement brought some argument from 
members and a general attack on the plan. 
This was defended by Calgan Norman, chair- 
man of the cost accounting committee, who ex- 
plained the working of the plan, which had 
been distributed during the last few months. 


[The following address was prepared for de- 
livery at this meeting by H. B. Hewes, Jea- 
nerette, La., chairman trade extension commit- 
tee National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who was unable to be present.—Enrronr. | 





National Advertising and Trade Extension 

When your executive vice president, J. H. Town- 
shend, requested that I appear before you today 
and explain the purposes of a national trade ex- 
tension and advertising plan in the interest of all 
woods, which plan is being fostered by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, I 
rather welcomed the opportunity to do so, and will, 
in as brief a manner as possible, explain the rea- 
sons for and what is hoped will be accomplished 
by a movement of this kind, if it is given the 
moral and financial support to which many lum- 
bermen throughout the country think it is entitled. 


While some lumber producing sections in the 
United States are enjoying a fair demand for their 
products at remunerative prices, there are other 
sections, and very large sections at that, which are 
almost in the depths of despair, resulting in a 
woeful waste of one of the most valuable natural 
resources this country affords and this condition 
is beginning to affect the entire industry. Gener- 
ally speaking, the trouble is, as you all realize, 
demand and supply are out of balance. The only 
way to get these in balance is to reduce the sup- 
ply or increase the demand. In the absence of 
large controlling factors and through the pressure 
to produce, brought about by the continually in- 





Remodel Interiors—Exteriors 


Very few retail yards stock hardwood 
items. I believe the time opportune to 
interest the retail lumbermen in carry- 
ing hardwoods. 

Several years ago the American Lum- 
berman stimulated interest in remodel- 
ing exteriors of old homes. This activ- 
ity of the American Lumberman un- 
doubtedly broadened the market for 
lumber items used in exteriors. It 
seems to me that we could profit by fol- 
lowing the example set by the American 
Lumberman in pointing out ways 
whereby the interiors of old homes 
could be made modern. A program of 
this nature would be of direct benefit 
to the retailer and I am sure we could 
enlist his support. Walls that are now 
plastered could be worked over with 
panel wainscot, hardwood floors laid 
on old floors and modern designs of 
trim placed in the stead of old patterns. 

At a comparatively small expense 
the interior of a room could be worked 
over and made modern provided the 
hardwood materials necessary for such 
improvement were easily available. 
Every man has a _ natural instinct 
towards carpentry and by showing how 
easily and inexpensively remodeling of 
interiors may be done, a tremendous in- 
crease in demand for hardwood prod- 
ucts by the retail yards would naturally 
follow.—From Annual Address of J. H. 
Townshend, Executive Vice President, 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. 











creasing tax on standing timber, there is very lit- 
tle likelihood of the supply being reduced. ‘The 
only alternative is to increase the demand. This 
it is thought can be accomplished by a well planned 
offensive trade promotion and advertising cam- 
paign for American Standard Lumber. 
Use of Substitutes Increases—Lumber Declines 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in an 
address entitled “Will the Lumber Industry Talk 
about It or Do it?’ before his directors at their 
meeting in Jacksonville, Dec. 7, 1925, very properly 
and clearly brought out a number of salient facts 
in connection with this matter, and presented some 
very carefully compiled data on the production of 
lumber and competing building materials, all of 
which should be read by every lumberman in the 
United States. I do not think anyone who under- 
stands figures and comparisons could read his 
analysis without the conviction that the funda- 
mental conditions favorable to larger demand have 
been developing right along, but have not been 
transferred into actual demand for lumber except 
to an extent which is far less than the industry 
should have and could have enjoyed. He shows 
that in the last fifteen years while there has been 
an actual increase in the annual physical volume 





of building of over 100 percent, there has been g 
decline in softwood consumption of 10 percent and 
in hardwood of 30 percent; whereas, brick has 
increased over 100 percent; cement, 130 percent; 
structural steel, 140 percent; prepared roofing, 
300 percent; steel frames and sash, 400 percent, 
and wall board, 500 percent. The comparisons for 
the last five years are equally as striking. During 
that period the production of wood shingles has 
fallen off 25 percent, while tile roofing has in- 
creased 323 percent. The one bright spot in the 
analysis is oak flooring, an advertised article, 
which the comparison shows has increased 345 per- 
cent in the last five years, while maple flooring, 
which is not advertised, has fallen off 15 percent, 

In the course of Mr. Compton’s address he pro- 
posed: “That a careful inquiry be made into the 
practicability of, and the probable financial sup- 
port for, a diversified national lumber trade pro- 
motion compaign of reasonable duration, not cur- 
tailing or duplicating the activities of regional 
associations, and so conducted as to provide a 
favorable basis for the trade extension work of 
regional lumber associations, wood-using indus- 
tries and individual companies.” 


Coéperative and Coérdinated Plan Needed 


The address and recommendations so impressed 
the lumbermen present that the directors by unani- 
mous vote adopted a resolution calling for a meet- 
ing at Chicago in February of the trade extension 
committees, individual lumber operators and tim- 
ber owners, for the purpose of organizing, finance. 
ing and planning a codperative trade extension pro- 
gram for hardwoods and softwoods, to the end that 
all trade extension undertakings, both association 
and individual, may be molded into a coérdinated 
program. 

The committee to whom the matter was re- 
ferred, has fixed the dates of Feb. 15 and 16 for 
the Chicago meeting and is now working on a defi- 
nite plan of action for presentation at that time. 
The committee hopes to accomplish four results: 

First, a plan for coérdinating as far as prac- 
ticable the trade extension activities of all regional 
associations. 

Second, a satisfactory national lumber trade pro- 
motion plan including advertising and publicity 
features, together with some suggestion for co- 
operation with the retail lumber dealers, includ- 
ing engineering and technical assistance to con- 
sumers, supported by necessary research. 

Third, determination of an equitable financial 
plan based upon voluntary subscriptions from re- 
gional lumber associations or individual operators 
or both. 

Fourth, a nucleus of subscriptions from principal 
lumber associations and manufacturers contingent 
upon a certain total being raised. 

Many letters have been sent out to the officers 
of all regional lumber associations and to leading 
lumbermen and large timber owners, urging their 
attendance, and the replies so far have been most 
encouraging and gratifying. There is evidently a 
large number of lumber manufacturers not only 
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willing but apparently anxious to contribute their 
financial support on some fair and equitable basis 
in an organized universal effort to combat the 
enormous inroads being made into their business 
by the wood substitutes. 

American Standards Afford Solid Foundation 

The manufacturers of good, honestly graded lum- 
ber have now an opportunity in the lumber stand- 
ardization program, for the first time in their his- 
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tory, to go to the public with something tangible 
and distinctive—American Standard Lumber. The 
retail lumber dealers through the national associa- 
tion have signified their desire to codperate in a 
strong Offensive effort of this kind. This in itself 
is significant, as it is through the retail dealer 
that the manufacturer has actual physical contact 
with the consuming public for 75 percent of his 
product. 

The effectiveness of regional lumber association 
advertising can no longer be questioned, as the 
results of efforts of this kind are known to prac- 
tically every lumberman in the country. One of 
the most striking examples of this is the results 
obtained by the California white and sugar pine 
manufacturers through their recently inaugurated 
campaign of little more than one year. During 
that time production with them increased 12 per- 
cent, while inventories decreased 5% percent and 
the average selling price of their lumber advanced 
over $3 a thousand feet. I honestly believe that 
90 percent of this gratifying result can be at- 
tributed to their association advertising. The fir 
manufacturers are now inaugurating a_ similar 
movement in the interest of their wood, and from 
all accounts, this will be on a larger scale than 
ever heretofore attempted by any lumber asso- 
ciation. 

Present Advertising Appropriations Inadequate 

All these efforts should be encouraged, as they 
all impress the public with the desirability of 
using wood as a building material, and in this they 
are rendering a service to the whole industry. The 
unfortunate part is, they also to a limited extent, 
create a certain amount of rivalry between species 
that should not be. There is a difference between 
competition of one species with another and com- 
petition of lumber as a whole with substitute 
materials. It is the thought of many that it is 
only through a national aggressive publicity cam- 
paign of magnitude, that the efforts of the re- 
gionals can be coérdinated, the rivalry between 
species controlled and the wood substitutes most 
effectively combated, and thus the primary reason 
for the movement as is now proposed. 

It is reported that the lumber associations rep- 
resenting a production of about ten billion feet 
contributed last year only $360,000 to advertising 
copy, while the substitute material people ex- 
pended for the same purpose over twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars during the same period of time. Is it 
any wonder that our markets are gradually being 
taken over by these aggressive, well organized com- 
petitors? ‘The lumbermen must wake up to these 
conditions and through coéperation with one an- 
other, adopt the well known means of correction, 
or make up their minds to go out of business. 

I am in hopes your association will appoint a 
strong delegation to attend the conference in Chi- 
cago, Feb. 15 and 16, and that many leading men 
in your organization will also be present to give 
to the movement their advice and support. 


The convention adjourned late this after- 
noon until tomorrow morning, when further 
discussion will be heard and election of 
officers will take place. 

The directors in annual session Monday de- 
cided to issue a daily sales report in place 
of the weekly past sales report, and that 
meetings should be held semiannually. Cin- 
cinnati was selected as the place for the next 
meeting, to be held some time in July or 
August. 

The directors also voted not to take up the 
matter of a sales code and contracts at this 
meeting. 


CLOSING SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEw OrueaNns, La., Feb. 3.—J. B. Edwards, 
of Hillyer Deutsch Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, 
La., was the unanimous choice of the members 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute for 
president, at the closing session of the fourth 
annual meeting here this afternoon. He was the 
selection of the nominating committee, which 
had worked day and night to find a man to fill 
this position, sueceeding E. B. Norman, who had 
served in that capacity for two years. 

The appreciation of the membership for the 
work that has been accomplished by Mr. Norman 
was shown by a resolution printed on sheepskin 
and signed by each and every officer of the 
organization, which was formally adopted. The 
sheepskin was presented to Mr. Norman by the 
resolutions committee following adoption of 
the resolution. 

B. F. Dulweber, of Greenwood, Miss., was 
named first vice president, succeeding John 
Raine, of Rainelle, W. Va., and J. W. Link, of 


Houston, Tex., was reélected second vice presi- 
dent. J. E. Stark, of Memphis, Tenn., was 
named treasurer, succeeding C. C. Dickinson, of 
Memphis. 

C. H. Sherrill, of New Orleans, who retired 
as director was made an honorary director of 
the organization, and this vacancy was filled by 
G. W. Allport, of Pine Bluff, Ark. John Raine 
was named a director to fill out the unexpired 
term of B. F. Dulweber. Other directors named 
for a three year term were: W. A. Ransom, 
of Memphis; V. A. Stibolt, of Hammond, La.; 
Max. D. Miller, of Marianna, Ark., (reélected) ; 
EK. B. Norman, of Louisville, Ky.; Andrew Gen- 
nette of Asheville, N. C.; John W.,McClure, of 
Memphis, and Fred Dabolt, of Bond, Ky. 


Hold-over directors are: M. W. Stark, of 
Columbus, Ohio; J. W. Bailey, of Laurel, Miss. ; 
F. K. Conn, of Memphis; W. I. Wymond, of 
Louisville, Ky.; W. M. Ritter, of Columbus, 
Ohio; W. R. Satterfield, of Memphis; B. B. 
Burns, of Huntington, W. Va.; Leon Isaaesen, 
of New York; M. B. Cooper, of Sardis, Miss. ; 
W. E. DeLaney, of Sulligent, Ala,; H. M. 
Greene, of Nashville, Tenn.; W. T. Murray, of 
Rochelle, La. 

J. H. Townshend was reélected executive vice 
president and J. M. Pritchard, secretary, at the 
meeting of the new board of directors, which 
convened immediately following the adjourn- 
ment of the annual meeting. 

Dues in the.institute will be eight cents a 
thousand feet, log scale, based on eurrent pro- 
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duction, with an allowance of one and one-half 
cents for all firms making reports to the statis- 
tical department of the organization. This basis 
means that departmental charges will be done 
away with and that all members will be full 
fledged members. The new basis will decrease 
dues as a whole in the neighborhood of from 35 
to 40 percent, according to the estimate of the 
financial committee, which was headed by Max 
D. Miller. The subscription charge for whole- 
salers and consumers who desire statistical serv- 
ice was fixed at $100 by the same resolution 
that changed the basis of dues. 

A resolution protesting vigorously against any 
reduction in the appropriation from amounts 
requested by the directors of the Forest Products 
Laboratory and the chief of the Forest Service, 
for operation of those particular departments 
was adopted at the closing session by a unani- 
mous vote. Other resolutions adopted were on 
the death of John N. Penrod and Max Sond- 
heimer, fellow members who have died during 
the year; on the death of Bolling Arthur John- 
son and Rose Shumate Johnson; of thanks to 
those aiding in entertaining the convention and 
those who spoke, and also to E. C. Atkins & Co. 
(Ine.), for badges furnished. A_ resolution 
thanking retiring officers and employees was 
also adopted. ; 

Frank G. Wisner, president National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, was invited to 
discuss the capital stocks tax, having just re- 


turned from Washington, where he has spent 
several weeks in connection with legislative and 
other important matters. Mr. Wisner directed 
attention to the report in the morning papers 
that the Senate had voted by a large majority 
for repeal of the capital stock tax and an in- 
crease of one percent in corporation income tax. 
He read extracts from the report of the Senate 
finance committee which substantiated claims 
he had made that the administration of this tax 
required an annual valuation of all of the as- 
sets of every corporation; that the tax in ef- 
fect amounted to a direct tax on property; and 
that business men had no assurance that their 
reports would not be investigated long after 
they supposed that the matter was definitely 
settled. 

He said lumbermen already were receiving re- 
quests from the capital stock section of the rev- 
enue department asking for definite statements 
as to the actual value of their timber holdings 
as of several years past, indicating an inten- 
tion to begin a revision of capital stock tax re- 
turns. 

Mr. Wisner urged the lumbermen present in- 
dividually to get in touch with their senators 
and congressmen asking them to use their influ- 
ence with members of the conference committee 
and to acquaint them with the real facts as to 
the burden laid upon business by this capital 
stock tax. 

Mr. Wisner read extracts from Government 
reports that would bear out the belief that be- 
eause of largely increased business last year 
income tax payments would be much heavier and 
that there is no necessity of any increase in the 
corporation income tax, but stressed the fact 
that it is more important to secure the elim- 
ination of the capital stock tax than to bicker 
over a small increase in the income tax. 

John H. Kirby, A. J. Peavy and others joined 
in the discussion and all agreed that the neces- 
sity for immediate action is apparent and urg- 
ent, if the Senate action in voting to abolish 
the capital stock tax is upheld in conference. 
The house conferees on the bill will be Con- 
gressmen W. R. Green, W. C. Hawley, A. T. 
Treadway, John N. Garner and J. W. Collier. 

The matter of a rule covering kiln dried lum- 
ber was referred to the grading rules committee 
of the institute with instructions to confer with 
the committee of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association. 


To Save Hemlock Grove 


New York, N. Y., Feb, 2.—Three years of 
investigation by a special committee composed 
of members of the faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity have resulted in the working out of 
systematic plans expected to save for future gen- 
erations the famous hemlock grove in the New 
York Botanical Garden. There are now a little 
less than 4,000 stately hemlocks in the grove, 
characterized by the late William E. Dodge as 
‘the most precious natural possession of the 
City of New York.’’ This hemlock growth is 
declared by botanists to be unique among the 
botanical gardens of the world. Mr. Dodge, 
with the late Cornelius Vanderbilt, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Andrew Carnegie and other prominent 
and wealthy men, was an original incorporator 
of the garden. Many of the ancient hemlocks 
growing on the land chosen for the site were 
retained as a valuable feature of the garden. 

A start has now been made in a continuing 
attempt to aid natural propagation by the 
planting, with the approval of the city authori- 
ties, of 100 seedlings. It is proposed, Dr. Na- 
thaniel L. Britton, director-in-chief of the gar- 
den, told a news representative of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, to grow a crop of hemlock 
seedlings every year for experimentation. The 
supply of seedlings for 1926 already is avail- 
able. It is expected that the scientific studies 
to be made may result in developing facts which 
will be of considerable value to hemlock pro- 
ducers who are undertaking or planning re- 
forestation work. 





THE NATIONAL forests in Montana furnish 
range for nearly a million head of eattle and 
sheep. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 
31.— Rousing itself as. 
if from sleep, Fir Lum- 
ber springs to its feet, 
ready to fight. 

Loggers and lumber- 
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men have gathered in 
such an assemblage as 
never before was held 
cn the West Coast. 
They have subscribed to 





contracts whereby they pledge themselves to 
pay 5 cents for every thousand feet of logs 
and 5 cents for every thousand feet of lumber 





shipped—all to the end that the world may 
receive and absorb the picturesque and ro- 
mantic story of fir. In dollars and cents the 
action of the West Coast industry, in mass 
meeting assembled, means an annual fund of 
$500,000; and in terms of time it spells an 
interval of three years during which the pro- 
gram of market extension may pass through 
the experimental stage into permanency. 

So, like an athlete, glorying in his strength, 
Fir Lumber begins to equip itself with the 
sinews of war. It is preparing for battle, on 
two counts—first, to join eagerly and ener- 
getically with all other manufacturers of 
woods to combat the common foe; and second, 
to put forth, in a convineing way, the sur- 
passing merits of the wood which the West 
Coast lumbermen are persuaded is incompar- 
ably the best on the face of the earth. 

Such, in figurative speech, is the story of 
the mass meeting of lumbermen held Thurs- 
day afternoon and Friday afternoon in the 
Junior ballroom of the Olympic Hotel. That 
gathering is now recorded as the largest in 
attendance, the most enthusiastic and the 
most highly constructive in the annals of 
Coast lumbering. 

Dovetailing into it, yet separate and dis- 
tinct as a deliberative assembly, was the an- 
nual meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, held Friday morning in the same 
hall. The association transacted business of 
unusual importance. It elected a new board 
of trustees, who will soon choose a president 
to take up the work ably and satisfactorily 
conducted by President E. D. Kingsley during 
the year just closed. 

Another event of foremost consequence was 
the annual banquet. It was held Friday eve- 
ning, and assumed the phase of a spontaneous 
recognition of the worth and high standing 
of E. G. Ames, who at 70 years of age is 
rounding out a half century of service in de- 
veloping the fir industry. 


Fir Faces a Fight 

Each of these three meetings was a focal 
point around which revolved the elements 
making for a new era. Fir faces a fight—and 
knows it. The industry is getting ready. 

The realization of that one bald fact is the 
biggest development of the moment. 

In a more subdued and more gracious aspect 
the assemblage of lumbermen resolved itself 
into a glowing appreciation of the genius and 
splendid personal qualities of George S. Long, 
who conducted the proceedings of the mass 
meeting; it brought to the front the modest 
yet commanding traits of J. D. Tennant; like- 
wise, the sturdy abilities of Charles S. Keith, 
whose mastery of statistics has passed into 
a proverb. It introduced to West Coast lum- 


bermen Henry 8. Schott, to whom will be en- 
trusted the formation of the trade extension 
bureau; and getting back to association work, 
it heaped new laurels about Robert B. Allen, 
for his constructive efforts in the West Coast 
association. 


West Coast Lumbermen 


THE MASS MEETING 


When Mr. Long, as chairman, rapped for 
order at 2 o’clock, Thursday afternoon, the 
registration showed an attendance of 350 
representatives of the industry from all parts 
of the Pacific Northwest. They occupied ev- 
ery seat in the room, and crowded the cor- 
ners and the doorway. There was an air of 
expectancy, and as the gavel fell, the hush 
that precedes the launching of a monumental 
project. Mr. Long spoke impressively. 


You have heard the call, he said. I think it 
will be recorded that this gathering is the most 
thoroughly representative assemblage of the kind 
ever held on the Pacific coast. We have come to- 
gether in the belief that something is the matter 
with the lumber industry, and we are here to find 
out what it is. The facts have not been fully 
analyzed, but as business men we feel that some- 
thing can be done to improve this situation. Mr. 
Long declared the industry should produce a bil- 
lion feet a year additional cut. It is our mission, 
he said, to cater to the future demands of the 
country for lumber. 


He doubted if the representatives of the 
industry fully realized the handicap of being 
2,000 miles from the center of population. 
Every other district had had the advantage 
of proximity of the tree to the place where 
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the lumber was used; and even the South was 
a thousand miles nearer to the marketing 
centers than was the Pacific coast. There 
was a time when lumber was sold at a de- 
livered price for less than the freight the 
Coast manufacturer had to pay to get his 
lumber to the consumer. Substitutes for lum- 
ber were today ‘‘the greatest cloud on the 
horizon.’’ During the interval when the 
country had been replete with widespread 
prosperity, lumber had barely been marking 
time. ‘‘I do not fear so much what has hap- 
pened in the last two years, as what we may 
yet experience, unless we do something con- 
structive. We’ve got to tell the people about 
the merits of our woods. I doubt if they 
have the slightest conception of what is 
meant by a fir tree. With competition in the 
backyards of our market centers, and with 
our lumber 1,500 to 2,000 miles distant, with 
transportation charges we can not regulate 
nor take advantage of, we’ve got the fight 
of our lives in the years that are to come.’’ 
Mr. Long referred to the vast cutting capac- 
ity ef log-buying mills on the Pacifie coast, 
resulting in a situation that has developed 
the timber-owner and the logger. He be- 
lieved that every department of the industry 
ought to support the campaign he had out- 
lined, and speaking for the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. he pledged a full quota from ev- 








ery property in which that organization hag 
aun interest. 


Industry Must Sell Itself 


Mr. Tennant took the floor to outline the 
success that had attended district meetings 
held during the last few weeks. He spoke 
of wood as the universal building material, 
citing that from the beginning in this coun. 
try ‘‘we have made things out of wood.’? 
The first thing the industry needed to do wag 
to ‘‘sell itself?’ on the product it makes, for 
‘“we ourselves haven’t appreciated its value,’’ 
He declared that if the mass meeting accom- 
plished nothing else, it would be well worth 
while on that account alone. But results, he 
insisted, would not stop there by any means, 
One of the things the committee had done 
had been to ask manufacturers of other woods 
to codperate, which would appear a rather 
nervy thing to do, but without exception they 
had responded. 

Referring to exhibits of advertising in the 
corridor, Mr. Tennant observed: ‘‘You’ve 
seen some evidences as you entered the hall, 
The least we can do is to copy after the other 
fellow. By studying him we can get some 
real facts.’’ But, in this meeting of the in- 
dustry it was not the purpose to use ‘‘high- 
pressure methods.’’ He asked every logger 
and lumberman present to analyze the situa- 
tion, and be prepared to act on the morrow. 
He continued: 


I believe that by codperative effort we can do 
for our woods what has been done for other woods, 
We do not hope to build ourselves up by tearing 
the other fellow down. We have a much broader 
purpose than that. We have found from an analy- 
sis of Douglas fir that six other woods are re- 
quired to do what we can do with fir. The large 
part of the consuming public doesn’t know any- 
thing about lumber; but it does know about sub- 
stitutes, and it is being told the same story over 
and over. 


The Future of the Timber Crop 


Mr. Keith spoke for half an hour, in part 
as follows: 


Gifford Pinchot, on Nov. 4, 1907, said: “In 
twenty years the timber supply of-the United 
States on Government reserves and private hold- 
ings, at the present rate of cutting, will be ex- 
hausted, although it is possible that the growth 
of that period might extend the arrival of the 
famine another five years.” 

In other words, Pinchot, that great exponent of 
governmental regulation of forests, forecast in 
1907, nineteen years ago, that in twenty years the 
timber supply of the United States at the then 
rate of cutting would be exhausted, although it 
was possible that regrowth would extend the ex- 
haustion five years longer. 

Nineteen of those twenty years have elapsed and 
his prophesy is far from fulfilled. However, an- 
other prophet has arisen in Israel, Col. George P. 
Ahern, of the Tropical Plant Research Founda- 
tion, who in an article in the Christian Science 
Monitor published in Boston, Mass., Jan. 8, 1926, 
said: 

“United States of America is on the verge of 
forest bankruptcy. As a nation we ‘fiddle’ while 
the forest burns; while private owners cut down 
half-developed trees, and, while certain govern- 
mental agencies encourage the exportation of wood 
that is needed in this country, and is certain to be 
needed much more urgently in the near future, the 
forests are disappearing; the demand for lumber 
in this country is ever increasing; and future gen- 
erations are to pay a price for their lumber which 
will be proportionate only to the lack of interest 
shown by the national Government, and the people 
as a whole, in the present generation.” 

Col. Ahern places the exhaustion of our forests 
at thirty to forty years hence and recommends 
laws prohibiting export of forest products. 
Pinchot, in his wisdom, concurs in this without 
even attempting to square his earlier conclusions 
with his later ones. 

I have never seen any article coming from @ 
forester which took into consideration the fact 
that timber is a crop like any other agricultural 
crop, which reaches maturity and deteriorates 
thereafter; and, if cut at or prior to maturity, the 
publie secures the greatest benefit therefrom. The 
development of red heart in southern pine forests 
in the last ten to fifteen years has been enormous, 
and the defects that occur in fir, which has reached 
mature growth, are proverbial. It would have 
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Year for Three Years to Extend Fir Market 


peen better. so far as the users are concerned, for 
these forests to have been harvested before ma- 
turity rather than after maturity. 

The depletion of virgin forests is greatly in- 
creased by lack of proper demand to absorb their 
low grade production. It has been expressed to 
me by C. A. Schenck, formerly of Biltmore and now 
residing at Darmstadt, Germany, that the Ameri- 
can forester is looking toward silviculture rather 
than utilization; and the initial step toward 
proper practice of forestry is complete utilization 
of the products of the forest. The whole thought 
of our American foresters seems to be predicated 
upon false premises. 

Mr. Keith was forceful and incisive in un- 
folding conditions affecting lumber. In an 
analysis of the situation his observations and 
conclusions were emphasized by a display of 
more than thirty graphs in colors. 


Urges Whole Hearted Participation 


Mr. Schott urged the representatives of the 
fir industry to go whole-heartedly into the 
plan, if at all. When he was invited to come 


ean be applied. If once you turn your mind 
in that direction, even before a word has 
been printed in the form of an advertise- 
ment, I think you would begin to get results. 
In the southern pine campaign the market be- 
gan to strengthen before we sent anything 
out. The point I want to bring home to you 
is that the moment those men began to ‘sell’ 
themselves, their prices began to strengthen. 
I think it would be the same here. On the 
Coast I have seen men from the South, and 
everyone I have talked to here has said, ‘In 
Douglas fir we have it all over their 
product.’ ’’ 


Tells of Details of Plan 


Mr. Tennant again took the floor to go 
further into the details of the plan, contend- 
ing that each branch of the industry, whether 
represented by timberman, logger or manu- 
facturer, ought to contribute in line with the 
benefit received. He favored a fifty-fifty 


that he intended to go 
into the oyster  busi- 
ness. 

‘*Why, Mark,’’ said 
Mr. Simpson, ‘‘ nobody 
ever handles oysters 
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but suckers and Si- 
washes. ’? 
There was laughter 


at this recital, redou- 
bled when Mr. Reed 
added, ‘‘We both went 
in.’’ The time came when the Olympia oyster 
business was no longer profitable, but an 
advertising campaign, for which the oyster 
men assessed themselves 10 percent, devel- 








I would not care to estimate. 


OW far reaching the effect of the meeting of the 

West Coast lumber industry this week will be 
In my opinion it really 
means the definite beginning of a new era. If nothing 
else were to result from it than the fact that 300 to 400 


be used. 


volume alone. 


It will result in our product being consid- 
ered in terms of worth and usefulness instead of in 


_ We had fifty contracts signed in open meeting. With- 
in two hours, ten more had been brought to me without 





of the most active men in the industry— 
manufacturers, loggers, timber owners— 
spent two days together in free, frank and 
open discussion of their problems, it would 
be worth many times the trouble and work 
that has been put on it. More than that 
it brought these men together in a way 
that they came to realize that they were 
not only business associates but that they 
were in reality friends and neighbors, all 
interested and working for the same ob- 
ject—better conditions for their industry, 
for themselves, and for their communities. 

It brought before the public of Oregon 
and Washington some realization of what 
the lumber industry means to them in a 


solicitation. It is my hope that every man 
who has signed our contracts is going back 
home to be a messenger for this movement 
among his friends and neighbors in the in- 
dustry. We want not only volume in this 
movement but we want men—all of them 
who have the good of the industry at heart— 
whether they produce little or great vol- 
ume, men make a movement, not dollars 
alone. 

Only our first step in this work has been 
taken. To make it the success it deserves, 
it requires the active participation of every 
man who subscribes, not only at the begin- 
ning but straight through—to talk, to think 
and to act toward his product in terms of 


commercial and financial way. 





I believe that every man that was at those 
meetings has gone home with a new appre- 
ciation of the worth, merit and value of his 
product, and that he is going to think it and he is go- 
ing to talk it, and will carry that message through his 
own organization and spread it to the people who want 
to use good lumber where and when it should properly 





worth, merit and value. 

I believe that we have the greatest forest 

product in the world and I know we have 
the men who will stand back of it and 
stand up for it. After these meetings, I am con- 
‘vinced of the bright future that is before us.—State- 
ment by J. D. Tennant, vice president of Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., chairman of trade extension plan. 








to the Coast, the fir program had appealed to 
him as one of the greatest opportunities for 
trade development in this country. But he 
had gone to Herbert Hoover and asked him 
where was ‘‘the nigger in the woodpile’’ on 
the Pacific coast. The secretary of commerce 
had answered, ‘‘I can say that the men who 
compose the lumber industry on the Pacific 
coast stand as the equals of any in the United 
States in citizenship, in ideals and in the ob- 
servance of business standards.’’ They were 
men, the secretary said, who would have the 
opportunity of doing as large a constructive 
work as any in 1926. Mr. Schott remarked 
that the advertising exhibits in the corridor 
ought to prove something—that if the pro- 
gtam as a whole was profitable to those peo- 
ple, it could be turned to the advantage of 
the lumbermen. ‘‘Furthermore,’’ he said, 
‘we have a splendid product to talk about. 
I believe you .will find values in Douglas fir 
that we do not yet understand. Really, I 
think the most important and the quickest 
result will be found in selling the idea and 
the thought to yourselves—bringing out the 
various uses of fir and the places where it 


basis, so that at the beginning each element 
would subseribe the equivalent of 5 cents for 
each thousand feet of production, whether of 
logs or lumber. He cited that the advertising 
bill of America last year was $1,200,000,000. 
For the West Coast Trade Extension Bureau 
he favored getting the best talent obtainable 
to handle the work, because ‘‘it’s a big job.’’ 
He continued: ‘‘Our idea is that unless we 
can go into it in a big way, it would be best 
not to fool with it. We favor an extended 
period—a minimum three-year program, with 
a minimum expenditure of $500,000 a year. 
It will take a lot of missionary work to get 
this idea across to all of the United States. 
The place to begin is at home.’’ 

At this point the meeting took a recess of 
fifteen minutes. 


Lumbermen Endorse Plan 


On reconvening, Mark E. Reed, logger and 
president of the Reed Mill Co., Shelton, gave 


an unqualified and emphatic endorsement of 
He illustrated his remarks by tell- 
Some years ago 
he had told his father-in-law, Sol Simpson, 


the plan. 
ing a characteristic story. 


oped a heavy demand in territory as far east 
as Chicago, with a corresponding increase in 
price. Mr. Reed believed the parallel would 
apply to the fir industry. 


E. D. KINGSLEY, president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, said: ‘There is only 
one thing I want to press home. Whatever we 
pay in, we pay as an investment and not as an 
expenditure. Just as sure as you pay 5 cents a 
thousand, just so sure will you get it back with 
accrued interest. There is no doubt about it.” 

NEIL COONEY, manager Grays Harbor Commer- 
cial Co., Cosmopolis, Wash.—‘“I believe it is all 
right, and I think we should go into it.” 

GEORGE T. MICKLE, Mickle Mills, Portland, Ore. 
—*“I have never had any conception of what it 
really meant. Lumbermen ought to back it up. 
I am with you 100 percent.” 

Mr. LONGc—‘“Is there anybody here who isn’t 
with us? I’d like a little criticism.” 


There was no response. J. O. Cameron, of 
Victoria, B. C., said it was time to quit ‘‘ giv- 
ing our product away.’’ Ernest Dolge, of 
Tacoma, remarked that a part of the trade 
extension movement would be to find out what 
customers could properly pay for lumber, 
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compared with competitive materials. John 
Hanbury, president of John Hanbury & Co. 
(Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., spoke briefly. 
The meeting adjourned until Friday 
afternoon. 
Sustained Interest Shown 


Sustained interest was shown by the fact 
that when the mass meeting reassembled, fol- 
lowing the annual meeting of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, the attendance 
filled the room. Mr. Tennant still further 
analyzed the plan. Preliminary to his re- 
marks he quoted from Secretary Hoover’s 
telegram to the West Coast association, to 
the effect that if lumbermen organize them- 
selves in support of the constructive move- 
ments under way, they may confidently look 
to an early return of stable prosperity in the 
industry. 

Mr. Keith, quoting figures supplied by a 
staff representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN on the authority of C. Stowell 
Smith, showed that coincident with the adver- 
tising campaign of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association in 
1925, its members had brought about an in- 
crease of 14 percent in production, a decrease 
in stock of 54% percent, and an average price 
inerease of $3.50 over 1924. 

Mr. Long, as the West Coast representative 
to the meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in Chicago Feb. 16, 
said that the ‘‘real enemy’’ of the lumber 
industry was found in the use of substitutes, 
while the ‘‘friendly enemy’’ appeared in the 
competition among the manufacturers of 
woods. He insisted that the policy for the 
Coast to pursue was to join in the general 
campaign of lumbermen to counteract the use 
of substitutes, and that being done the next 
step for the fir manufacturers was to set 
forth the surpassing merits of their product, 
focussing their efforts on dealers. 


Contracts Readily Signed 


Then came the climax. The chair called 
for signatures to the contract. The lumber- 
men were keen to enter into the agreement 
with the committee. C. D. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Spruce Corporation, Port- 
land, said: ‘‘It strikes me that if an in- 
dustry that is in its dotage, like cypress or 
southern pine, finds this to be a good thing, 
it’s high time for fir to go the limit. It 
opens up a chance for all the young fellows. 
Advertising is nothing but up-to-date sales- 
manship. We’re glad to sign. It’s good 
business. ’? 

The signatures came in a flood. In a few 
minutes there were forty-nine contracts in 
the hands of the committee, and subsequent 
action increased the total. The contracts are 
dated Feb. 1, and set forth an agreement be- 
tween a committee consisting of George S. 
Long, J. D. Tennant, Ralph Burnside, C. D. 
Johnson, E. G. Griggs, Myron Woodard and 
R. W. Vinnedge, as the party of the first part, 
and the subscriber, as the party of the sec- 
ond part, for the incorporation under the 
laws of Washington of the ‘‘West Coast 
Trade Extension Bureau.’’ The contract pro- 
vides further for due diligence in activity 
reasonably calculated to increase public de- 
mand for Douglas fir and western hemlock; 
also Sitka spruce and red cedar. ‘‘To this 
end it shall make surveys and investigations 
to ascertain where such demand can be cre- 
ated or increased, and shall carry on adver- 
tising campaigns reasonably calculated to 
create and increase such demand.’’ The sub- 
seriber is to pay into the bureau 5 cents for 
every thousand feet of lumber shipped and 
5 cents for every thousand feet of logs moved 
from subscriber’s logging operation. 

While the signatures were being taken, J. 
A. Theurer, president of the Canyon Lumber 
Co., Everett, Wash., and vice president of the 
Monroe Logging Co., sprang to his feet to 
shout that his organization from the very 
beginning had signed everything; they had 
never passed up any proposition intended to 
aid the lumber industry. ‘‘We are signing 
now,’’ he said, ‘‘but I’m telling you that 
this is the very last thing we ever will sign, 





if it doesn’t work.’’ Jack delivered his brief 
talk in the fiery and sulphurous vernacular 
of the woods—probably 150 words, every 
word sizzling hot. His sally was greeted with 
thunderous applause and laughter. He made 
the oratorical hit of the day. 

If the speech needed any interpretation, 
Mr. Long was ready with it. ‘‘You will re- 
call that when Ben Franklin was signing the 
declaration—or the constitution—I don’t 
know which—he said, ‘We must all hang to- 
gether, or we will hang separately.’ That’s 
what the gentleman from Everett means.’’ 


Subscribers to the Fund 


To date there are sixty subscribers to the 
fund. The list, when completed, will con- 
tain the name of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., of 
Tacoma, the world’s greatest manufacturer 
of doors. The names are: 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Maugblin Lumber Co., Snohomish, Wash. 

Simpson Logging. Co., Shelton, Wash. 

Reed Mill Co., Shelton, Wash. 

Lincoln Creek Lumber Co., Litell, Wash. 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber €o., Eugene, Ore. 

Ernest Dolge (Inc.), Tacoma, Wash. 

Silver Falls Timber Co., Silverton, Ore. 

The Westport Lumber Co., Westport, Ore. 

Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash. 

Central Coal & Coke Co., Vernonia, Ore. 

Oregon American Lumber Co., Vernonia, Ore. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett, Wash. 

Crossett Western Co., Wauna, Ore. 

Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, 
Wash. 

Pacific Spruce Corporation, Toledo, Ore. 

Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, Wasb. 

West Oregon Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 

Mickle Mills, Portland, Ore. 


__—_____—_= 


A. C.. DEXON, Cc. H. WATZEK, 
Eugene, Ore. ; Wauna, Ore. ; 
Trustee Trustee 


Wood & Iverson (Inc.), Hobart, Wash. 

Chehalis Mill Co., Chehalis, Wash. 

Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Wash. 

Walville Lumber Co., Walville, Wash. 

Shafer-McLaughlin & Hillier (Inc.), 
Ore. 

Emery & Nelson (Inc.), Napavine, Wash. 

Ridgefield Lumber Co., Ridgefield, Wash. 

Walter Flanigan Lumber Co., Acme, Wash. 

Foster-Newbegin Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Peninsular Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 

Beaver Lumber Co., Prescot, Ore. 

Mehalem Timber & Logging Co., Prescott, Ore. 

North Bend Timber Co., North Bend, Wash. 

Stimson Timber Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co., Aberdeen, 
Wash, 

Seattle Mill & Logging Co., Seattle, Wash. 

A. F. Coates Lumber Co., Tillamook, Ore. 

Clear Fir Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Luedinghaus Lumber Co., Driad, Wash. 

Cobbs & Mitchell Co., Valsetz, Ore. 

Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., Doty, Wash. 

Eagle Lumber Co., Timber, Ore. 

Cc. H. Wheeler, Cochran, Ore. 

Clough Lumber Co., Everett, Wash. 

Clark Nickerson Lumber Co., Everett, Wash. 

Nettleton Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Williams Fir Finish Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Canyon Lumber Co., Everett, Wash. 

The Sound Timber Co., Darrington, Wash. 

Skagit Mill Co., Lyman, Wash. 

Straits Lumber Co., Red Cap, B. C. 

West Fork Logging Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Merrill & Ring Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Phoenix Logging Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Mud Bay Logging Co., Olympia, Wash. 

Cherry Valley Logging Co., Everett, Wash. 

Dempsey Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


Sultan, 


Portland, 








Favorable Comments on Plan 

H. B. Earling, vice president of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, spoke 
in approval of the program, saying the Mil. 
waukee was fully in accord with the plang 
and would do anything it consistently coulq 
to carry them out. 

James E. Montgomery, president of the 
Bank of Southwestern Oregon, Marshfield, 
spoke in similar vein. 


J. .P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., Spokane, said the proceedings were 
a wonderful illustration of the get-together 
spirit in association work. 

Maj. E. G. Griggs, president of the St. Pay} 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., paid a tribute to 
Mr. Tennant and Mr. Keith as among the 
men of the South who had come to the Coast 
to go into the lumber business in a large way. 
He reminded the lumbermen present that the 
day was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
organization of the old Pacific Coast Lumber. 
men’s Association, and he praised the move. 
ment of the present day as the right kind of 
cooperation. 

Bringing down the gavel, Mr. Long de. 
clared the mass meeting to be enthusiastically 
and happily adjourned. 


WEST COAST ANNUAL 


At the outset of the annual meeting of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association Fri- 
day morning President Kingsley called on 
Secretary-manager Allen to read a telegram 





Cc. D. JOHNSON, 
Portland, Ore. ; 
Trustee 


J. E. MANLEY, 
Tacoma, Wash. : 
Trustee 


from Herbert Hoover, secretary of commerce. 
The telegram was addressed to the associa- 
tion, and Mr. Allen stated that he had: de- 
signedly held it out on the president. Mr. 
Hoover said: 


Congratulations upon your many evidences of 
progress during the last year under the courageous 
administration of your president, E. D. Kingsley. 

Conversion into manufacturing practice of stand- 
ardization pledges by 65 percent of your member- 
ship deserves commendation not only from the 
Government but more particularly from, lumber 
users. With such a large proportion of your mem- 
bership in agreement immediately to conform to 
American Lumber Standards we have a definite 
and gratifying performance, but I feel assured 
that you will not stop at this success but will 
work toward 100 percent American Lumber Stand- 
ards in your entire industry and toward the high- 
est possible standards of grading among your mills. 

Next to the adoption of high standards of qual 
ity, comes constant vigilance in maintaining .that 
quality. I am sure that the wisdom and Jeader- 
ship which has directed the administration. of your 
association in these accomplishments will make 
effective provision for safe-guarding them in the 
future. 

My attention has been called to the proposal of 
your industry to launch a national advertising 
campaign to acquaint the public with the: quali- 
ties, properties and proper uses of West Coast 
woods. Where effort has been made to secure 
high standards of production, it is. manifestly the 
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i 
part of good merchandising to present these facts 
to the public. This evidence of progress on your 
part conforms to the awakened spirit of American 
pusiness life. If you will organize yourselves in 
support of the constructive movements now under 
way you may confidently look to an early return 
of stable prosperity in your industry which will 
mean continuity of employment, satisfactory re- 
turns and the conservative use of one of the na- 
tion’s most valuable natural resources. 


Report of Secretary 


Mr. Allen read his annual report, as follows: 


Owing to the important work of the day this 
report will be confined to a summarization of 1925 
accomplishments. The association, last year, se- 
cured reductions or prevented increases in trans- 
portation costs to 4,380 retail yards. The average 
of these reductions was $1 a thousand. No reli- 
able data as to the potential industrial buyers of 
West Coast woods, in the territories affected, is 
available. In unfinished traffic work the associa- 
tion is contesting a proposed 50-cent average in- 
crease in transportation costs to 10,000 retail 
yards, and is expecting a decision in another case 
involving an average reduction of a dollar a thou- 
sand to 604 yards. 

The association, through J. D. Tennant, has 
originated a trade promotion campaign that has 
greater possibilities than anything ever before 
undertaken by this industry. It is of such conse- 
quence to the future of this industry that the 
mere fact that it started in one of our association 
meetings, we class as an outstanding accom- 
plishment. 

Another accomplishment worthy of conspicuous 
mention is the final conversion of American Lum- 
ber Standards pledges into manufacturing practice, 
with modifications as to finish and 6-inch bundled 
stock, by 65 percent of our sawmill membership. 

















E. G. AMES, 

Seattle, Wash. ; 

Honor Guest at 
Banquet 


W. A. WHITMAN, 
Seattle, Wash. ; 
Elected Trustee of 
Association 


It only takes just a-few words to tell you that we 
produced a new set of grading rules, a basic list 
and a molding book, but it took six months of 
hard work by practical committees to permit us 
here to say those few words of accomplishment. 
We hope that these new publications will benefit 
the future business of every mill in the industry. 

American Lumber Standards calls for a grade- 
marking system. We have developed the design 
and are now furnishing grade-marking equipment 
to about twenty mills. Some shipments of grade- 
marked West Coast lumber have already been 
made, 

To those of our members, who availed them- 
selves of the association’s free freight claim serv- 
ice, that one department returned, in cash, a sum 
equivalent to 86 percent of the entire annual 
revenue of the organization. 


Dues Basis Changed 

During the year, by practically a two to one 
majority vote of the stockholders, the association 
dues basis was changed from estimated 8-hour 
capacity to shipments; and the rate reduced from 
¥ cents to 4 cents a thousand. That was an ac- 
complishment in spite of the fact that it cost us 
many members. It was an accomplishment in 
that it is the only fair and equitable basis for 
assessing dues in an organization of this kind. 
In view of the loss of membership and a conse- 
quent loss in revenue, it was more or less of an 
accomplishment to keep the regular routine serv- 
ices of the association intact and unimpaired. In 
Volume, the sales reporting department had its 


record year. There has been no let up in the de- 
partmental work of cost analysis, uniform cost 
accounting, box factory service, molding factory 
service, grades supervision at the mills and re- 
inspection. 

Speaking of re-inspection, it may interest you 
to know that insofar as the association has record 
only a little more than one-tenth of one percent 
of the industry’s shipments for the year was sub- 
ject to complaint. That speaks well for our raw 
material and the excellence of its manufacture. 
Ninety percent of the official reinspections at 
destination, of lumber on which complaint was 
filed, were decided in favor of the purchaser. 
Nearly 64 percent of all re-inspections were on 
railroad and car material. On _ re-inspection it 
was found that yard stock from association mills 
stood the test 21 percent better than similar stock 
from non-member mills. In commons, the associa- 
tion members’ stock was 19 percent better than 
that of non-members; on industrial stock, 16 per- 
cent better; and on railroad material, 9 percent 
better. m 

The department of grades is developing into one 
of the most éssential of all West Coast association 
activities. Covering approximately. 1,500 mill 
visits during the year, it was found that the mem- 
bership’s shed stock, collectively, was 96 percent 
on grade. Commons were 94 percent on grade 
for such mills as have a monthly grade check of 


commons, 
President’s Address 


President Kingsley called attention to the 
trade extension conference of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in Chi- 
cago Feb. 15 and 16, remarking that George 
S. Long, ‘‘an ideal man to go,’’ would repre- 
sent the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, and that Mr. Long would pick his own 
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associate to attend the conference. Mr. 
Schott, the president announced, would go. 


Making the president’s annual address, 
Mr. Kingsley spoke informally, remarking 
that he was ready to step out of the picture. 
He had heard the criticism that the associa- 
tion does not stand for anything and does not 
accomplish anything. 

I feel, said he, that Mr. Allen’s résumé should 
convince any thinking man of the value of the 
association, so as to make it indispensable to him. 
The mere matter of freight rates will save more 
than the annual dues. Mr. Teal, our counsel, has 
secured justice for us in that matter. As to dues, 
I am convinced that the association will never go 
back to the old system of an 8-hour estimated 
capacity. We have cleaned house, so that there 
will be absolutely a clear slate for my successor. 
In the new basic list we have accomplished some- 
thing of great value, the credit for which is due 
in full measure to the man responsible for it, 
R. W. Hunt. Another outstanding accomplishment 
is the new grading rules, from which a great deal 
of praise is due to the able committee headed by 
Roy F. Morse. The domestic cargo list, now in 
process of construction, has been entrusted to 
the capable hands of Walter B. Nettleton; and 
when the list comes from the press I am sure you 
will find it better than ever before. The new 
molding book, which is a work of conspicuous 
merit, has come from the committee of which 
Roland C. Williams is the head; it is a splendid 


work, a move in the right direction, in that it 
eliminates a lot of patterns. 

Mr. Kingsley emphasized the prime impor- 
tance of American Lumber Standards. He 
spoke in commendation of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, and its real 
service to the industry in the efforts to re- 
peal the capital stock tax. ‘‘If it isn’t re- 
pealed,’’ he added, ‘‘God help some of you 
when the Treasury Department comes around 
for revaluation.’’ The president referred to 
the Gooding bill; spoke of the proposed gen- 
eral increase in freight rates; mentioned the 
advantages to spring from a restoration of 
weekly meetings; enumerated some of the 
outstanding efforts of the bureau of grades; 
and finally commended the untiring efforts 
made by Mr. Tennant and Mr. Keith in trade 
promotion work, resulting in the commission 
entrusted to Mr. Schott—a man worth know- 
ing. ‘‘It is a mighty fine thing,’’ he con- 
cluded, ‘‘to have such a man in charge of 
this movement.’’ 


Explains Grade Marking and Trade Marking 


L. B. Nelson, assistant secretary in charge 
of the Portland office, explained grade mark- 
ing and trade marking. He made a demon- 
stration with a complete set of stamps, thir- 
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Design of grade-marking stamp 














teen in number, secured in a belt. The stamp 
with which the demonstration was made have 
been made up for No. 20, which is the mill 
number of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 
Eugene, Ore. 


Report of Nominating Committee 


F. C. Knapp, in the absence of Russell 
Hawkins, submitted the report of the nomi- 
nating committee on the board of trustees 
for 1926 as follows: 


Oregon coast district—C. D. Johnson, 
Spruce Corporation, Toledo, Ore. 

Willamette Valley district—A. 
Kelly Lumber Co., Bugene, Ore. 

Portland district—E. D. Kingsley, West Oregon 
Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore. 

Lower Columbia River—C. H. Watzek, Crossett 
Western Co., Wauna, Ore. 

Willapa Harbor district—Charles Lewis, 
mond, Wash. 

Southwest Washington district—W. W. Emery, 
Napavine, Wash. 

Grays Harbor district—E. K. 
Wash. 

Tacoma district—J. E. Manley, Tacoma, Wash. 

Seattle district—W. A. Whitman, Seattle, Wash. 

Everett district—E. B. Wight, Everett, Wash. 


Pacific 


C. Dixon, Booth- 


Ray- 


Bishop, Aberdeen, 





Bellingham district—H. A. LaPlant, Lyman, 
Wash. 

British Columbia district—A. W. Miller, Vic- 
toria, B. C. 


Amendments to Bylaws Adopted 

The following amendments to the bylaws, 
having been unanimously endorsed by the 
trustees, were adopted: 

On and after Feb. 1, 1926, no mill shall be ad- 
mitted to membership in West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association whose grades fall below a test of 
grades efficiency, to be determined by the board of 
trustees. 

Any member mill whose grades, over a reason- 
able period, shall fall below the test of grading 
efficiency established by the association, shall for- 
feit its membership in the association. 

This membership qualification together with the 
list of association members in good standing, shall, 
from time to time, be nationally advertised. 

The amendments were credited to Secre- 
tary-manager Allen as truly constructive, and 
as fitting closely into the West Coast plan 
for a national advertising campaign. Ralph 
Burnside declared that the time would come 
when mills, instead of resigning, would want 
to belong to the association. There was a 
rather prolonged discussion of various phases 
of grade efficiency, forfeiture of membership, 
and nationally advertised lists of association 
members in good standing. Taking part 
were: (C. H. Watzek, Crossett-Western Co., 
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Wauna, Ore.; George Duncan, Luedinghaus 
Lumber Co., Portland; A. C.. Dixon, Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore.; J. G. Dick- 
son, Pacific States Lumber Co., Tacoma; P. F. 
Knight, Mutual Lumber Co., Bucoda, Wash.; 
Judd Greenman, Oregon-American Lumber 
Co., Vernonia, Ore.; A. H. Landram, St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

F. B. Hubbard, of Centralia, who twenty- 
five years ago was one of the organizers of 
the first lumber association in Washington, 
was called up front just prior to adjournment. 
He said: ‘‘I have never attended a lumber- 
men’s meeting so enthusiastic as that of yes- 
terday. Evidently the representatives of the 
industry are reaching the point where they 
realize that they’ve either got to do some- 
thing or take the short road over the hills to 
the poorhouse. They seem to be doing it 
about right.’’ , 

The meeting then adjourned. 


THE BANQUET TO MR. AMES 


More than two hundred lumbermen as- 
sembled at banquet in the Spanish room of 
the Olympic Hotel Friday evening to. do 
honor to E. G. Ames, manager of the Puget 
Mill Co., who has been identified with the 
West Coast industry for half a century... At 
the head table, which was beautifully deco- 
rated, were lumbermen, bankers, educators, 
representing the highest type of citizenship. 
Presiding was Maj. E. G. Griggs, of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., who essayed 
the role of toastmaster at the request of 
President E. D. Kingsley, of. the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. Grouped on either 
side of the toastmaster were such figures as 
Henry Suzzalo, president of the University of 
Washington; O. M. Wilson, of Portland; J. D. 
Tennant, vice president of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co.; Charles S. Keith, Oregon-American 
Lumber Co.; J. T. McVay, president Metro- 
politan National Bank; J. W. Spangler, presi- 
dent Seattle National Bank and president 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce; George S. 
Long, secretary Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Tacoma; Arthur Hendry, Vancouver, B. C.; 
W. W. Mattison, vice president National 
Bank of Tacoma; William Thompson, vice 
president First National Bank of Portland; 
O. F. Gardner, Great Northern Lumber Co., 
Leavenworth, Wash.; Henry S. Schott. 


Maj. Griggs spoke feelingly and intimately 
of the guest of honor, Mr. Ames, rapidly trac- 
ing his career from birth in Machias, Me., 
July 2, 1856, until the present day, when, at 
70 years of age, in vigorous health and full 
mental. stature, he finds himself in the fore- 
front of the West Coast lumber industry. 


Ralph Burnside, of the Willapa Lumber Co., 
Portland, made a happy little talk, in which 
he told the banqueters that there was in 
preparation a nicely-bound book in which 
would appear the names of Mr. Ames’ multi- 
tude of friends; but that in the meantime it 
was his privilege to present to the guest of 
honor a Tiffany lamp under which some time 
in his beautiful home Mr. Ames might read 
those names. The lamp was brought forward 
by Robert B. Allen. The assemblage rose 
as a spontaneous tribute to the distinguished 
guest. 


Mr. Ames’ response was appropriate. In 
the course of his remarks he showed that his 
memory extended back to the days of the 
Civil War. He spoke of the many things that 
could happen in a span of half a century— 
naming the telegraph, the telephone and the 
radio. He paid a beautiful tribute to Mrs. 
Ames, his ‘‘chum’’ through all the years, and 
referred in terms of positive affection to Will 
Talbot, who throughout forty-six years of 
closest association had not spoken an unkind 
word nor harbored an unpleasant thought. 
“‘And that’s some record,’’ said Mr. Ames. 
He made a characteristic utterance in closing 
his speech with these words: ‘‘The lumber- 
jack starts from the ground and works up; 
but when he gets on top of the earth he may 
be a little foolish once in awhile, but he’s an 
awfully good fellow.’’ 


William Thompson, of Portland, represent- 


ing ‘‘the first national bank organized west 
of the Rocky Mountains,’’ referred to the 
constructive plans of the lumbermen in their 
market extension work, and said ‘‘We are 
back of you 100 percent.’’ Mr. Spangler 
spoke, as did Mr. Keith, Mr. Mattison and 
Mr. Gardner; and Mr. Kingsley, at the re- 
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quest of Maj. Griggs, pronounced a_benedic- 
tion, thus: ‘‘God bless you, and help this 
industry; good night.’’ 


THE ADVERTISING EXHIBIT 


Large panels thickly studded with clip- 
pings from newspapers and magazines, shown 
in the corridor leading to the Junior ball 
room of the Olympic Hotel, formed a display 
that instantly centered the attention of every 
lumberman attending the sessions. A placard 
at the entrance suggested the story, thus: 


EXHIBITS OF LUMBER ADVERTISING 

These have been assembled at 

random, and in no instance 

show a complete campaign 
The first panel was covered with ‘‘ Adver- 
tisements from one magazine devoted to 
building’’—but there was not a lumber ad 
in the collection. Another panel set forth 
‘‘What is being done to our industry.’’ 
There were specimens of ‘‘substitute’’ adver- 
tising, with this explanation—‘‘Here’s a 
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single issue of a magazine showing how the 
‘substitutes’ go after the market; every clip- 
ping represents some advertiser who is cut- 
ting in on the lumberman.’’ Other groups 
represented ‘‘Oak Flooring;’’ ‘‘Sample of 
Copy National Paint and Varnish Cam- 
paign;’’ ‘‘Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association;’’ ‘‘A General Magazine Cam- 


paign on Genuine White Pine;’’ ‘‘Southern 
Pine,’’? with photographs exhibited at fairs, 
building shows and conventions; ‘‘ California 
Redwood;’’ ‘‘Selling the Architect the Merits 
of Red Cedar Shingles;’’ ‘‘ Advertising 
Helped to Increase Sales and Get a Price for 
Common Brick;’’ ‘‘The Leaders in Every 
Line Are Advertised Products.’’ : 

Other panels set forth that contractors’ and 
builders’ magazines contained 1,055,320 mes. 
sages; specialty industrial magazines, 206,605 


messages; lumber magazines, 504,935 mes- 
sages; home-builders’ magazines, 996,670 
messages; architectural magazines, 318,888 
messages. 


Tacoma, ‘‘The Lumber Capital of Amer. 
ica,’’ had installed an attractive card setting 
forth the merits of ‘‘Fir, Cedar, Hemlock and 
Spruce.’’ 


There was an elaborate display of the ad- 
vertising of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


In a prominent place was the Wheeler- 
Osgood display, featuring ‘‘The most-talked- 
of door in the world, Laminex.’’ It was 
shown that Laminex advertising reaches 
10,000,000 prospective door users, and 108,000 
architects and contractors. 


There was a fine assemblage of Weyer- 
haeuser ads. It set forth a campaign to 
home-builders on the importance of sound 
construction; in industrial buildings it ex- 
posed the fallacy that the so-called fireproof 
construction is the necessary price of fire 
safety; and it displayed advertising cam- 
paigns in national magazines, newspapers and 
technical journals. 

California white and sugar pine was given 
an important position. 

Along the side wall was this: ‘‘For ad- 
vertising substitutes for lumber there was 
spent in September, October, November and 
December of 1925 in seven leading magazines 
approximately $918,000. For advertising lum- 
ber there was spent in September, October, 
November and December of 1925 in the same 
seven magazines approximately $180,000.’’ 

Then came the clincher, in this legend: 
‘“How long will lumber be America’s third 
largest industry if such competition as this 
goes unchalienged?’’ 


The placing of this comprehensive exhibit 
was a part of the manifold duties of Ralph 
D. Brown, assistant secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Inciden- 
tally, there was no hitch anywhere in the 
arrangements for the meeting. 


Lumbermen to Have Snowball Fight 


ANTIGO, WIs., Feb. 1—The Antigo Country 
Club, of which L. A. Maier, of the Langlade 
Lumber Co., is secretary, has issued a challenge 
to the Rhinelander Country Club, of Rhine- 
lander, through its president, J. D. Mylrea, of 
the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., for a snowball 
contest to be staged on Sunday, Feb. 7 during 
the winter carnival scheduled for Eagle River. 
Secretary Maier advises that a group of lumber- 
men members of the Antigo club challenge any 
group of lumbermen of the Rhinelander club. 
The Antigo lumberjacks are George E. Foster, 
Wausau; Charles W. Fish and Oscar Swanson, 
Elcho; Tom Kellogg, Polar; Roy Babcock, 
Mattoon; J. R. McQuillan, H. L. Fitze, J. C. 
Collins, Jim Worden, L. P. Tradewell, L. A. 
Maier, and C. J. TeSelle, all of Antigo. 


The exact time of the contest is to be set by 
the program committee of the winter carnival, 
and the contest is to last three minutes. Con- 
testants will be garbed in regulation lumber- 
jack regalia. The snowballs are to be rolled 
upon the premises, to avoid any possibility of 
their being loaded. Three judges, mutually 
agreed upon, are to decide upon the winners. 


The losers are to ‘‘grub stake’’ the winners 
to a Paul Bunyan feed, to be spread at the 
Arbutus Inn at Eagle River, and the viands on 
the program are to be made up entirely of Wis- 
consin products—baked beans, flap jacks with 
pure maple syrup ete. 
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Southwestern Retailers Discuss Home Financing, Turnover, 


Grade Marking, Short Lengths, Uni 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 1.— The closing 
session, last Friday, of the thirty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, held in Convention Hall, was featured 
by a number of very interesting addresses, the 
adoption of resolutions dealing with various 
subjects of importance to the trade, and the 
election of officers. F. M. Hartley, of Baldwin, 
Kan., who has served the association as first 
vice president during the last year, was elected 
to the presidency, succeeding J. H. Foresman, 
of Kansas City. The choice of the vice presi- 
dents and directors will be found in its proper 
place in the story of the day’s proceedings. 

[Note: A report of the Wednesday and 
Thursday proceedings appeared on pages 60-63 
of the Jan. 30 issue—EDITOR. | 

Before proceeding to the business of the day 
the assembled lumbermen, under the direction 
of song leader ‘‘Sandy’’ Sinclair, made the big 
building ring with the lumber and home build- 
ing song, ‘‘ We Are Building For The Future,’’ 
which has attained such great popularity at the 
retail lumber conventions of the last two years. 
This song was written at the suggestion of, and 
exclusively for, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, by 
Mrs. Adeline M. Conner, wife of the manager 
of the Sacramento Lumber Co., Sacramento, 
Calif., and dedicated to the home builders of 
the nation—the retail lumber merchants. The 
words, with music, were first printed on page 
53 of the Jan. 5, 1924, issue of this newspaper, 
and thousands of leaflets with the song were 
distributed at 1924-1925 retail conventions. 

Instalment Financing Arouses Interest 

The first address of the session was on ‘‘In- 
stalment Financing,’’ which was handled in a 
very interesting and suggestive way by Harry 
A. Smith, vice president and treasurer South 
Park Lumber Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. Smith 
advanced the idea that retail lumber merchants 
must conform themselves to the trend toward 
instalment selling that is so strong in many 
other lines of retail merchandising, in order to 
secure their share of the money that is being 
spent in that way, which as everyone knows, 
represents a very large percentage of the total 
volume of retail merchandising. Mr. Smith’s 
address, somewhat condensed, follows: 

Only the lumber dealers seem to continue to 
refuse to recognize the changed conditions of doing 
business, while the current of “monthly payment” 
dollars rushes around them in a steady stream 
into the coffers of every conceivable line of busi- 
ness, and because of a snag in the otherwise widest 
and easiest channel of them all—that of home 
building—a large portion of this- golden stream 
is overflowing into side gullies, swales and low 
places where it does not belong, and from which 
there is no return; or if it does return by a 
circuitous route, it has probably been worn smooth 
and is no more worth its face value. 


Buying Methods Have Changed 

_ The subject of instalment financing should be 
given much consideration by all retail lumbermen. 
In the past ten years the method of buying has 
changed to a great extent. Several years ago peo- 
ple saved up their earnings to invest in homes and 
other necessities. Today people in moderate cir- 
cumstances and working for a moderate salary are 
Spending their money before it is earned. 

There are some things about an instalment or 
credit business that are more satisfactory than in 
a strictly cash business. However, it is not so 
much a question of whether the business is satis- 
factory or more pleasant as it is whether there 
can be some method worked out by dealers whereby 
they can interest at least a percentage of the 
People of moderate circumstances, or of moderate 
wage-earning capacity, and get them checked on 
the idea of spending their money for luxuries in- 
Stead of for the necessity of a home. 

_A generation ago it was the custom for our 
citizens to save up their funds until such a time 
as the total sum would enable them to buy a 
farm, build a new home, or do whatever was the 
object of .their -greatest desire; but today that 
method is no longer in vogue and it is impossible 
to a very great majority of people, in building 
and securing a home, with today’s standards, and 
present day costs, if we expect 50 percent of the 
People to own their own homes. 








It did not take the automobile people long to 
learn this truth. They started out by selling only 
for spot cash, and it was only a few years ago 
when a man who thought of buying an automobile 
on the instalment plan would have been considered 
a fit subject for the insane asylum, while today 
exactly the opposite is true. Everybody owns an 
automobile, and often owns it with money that 
ought to be going into a home first, unless the 
slogan, “Own a home first,’ no longer has force. 
Are the lumbermen going to sit idly by and see 
the money which should be used, and which would 
be used for that purpose with proper encourage- 
ment, spent for automobiles, flying machines, 
phonographs, Christmas savings accounts, that 
may later go for pop corn and peanuts, orange 
groves, rubber plantations, ocean voyages around 
the world, radios, or what not, while the lumber- 
man proclaims boldly that his wares are “‘for cash 
only”? The peculiar part of it is that the lumber 
dealer is only kidding himself, as nearly all of you 
do more or less credit business, from the conserva- 
tive one who waits until after harvest, to the 
city dealer who takes the rent money on his sec- 
ond and third mortgages from a client who was 
not good enough for anybody else. 

Credit Will Increase Business and Profits 


My theory then is that credit will increase busi- 
ness for the lumber dealer, will mean greater 
profits on account of more volume of business, 
make for more pleasant and agreeable relations 
with your customer who appreciates your service 
and make it easier and less costly for the cus- 
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tomer. And that it is the duty of the dealer to 
provide every convenience, every improvement in 
methods, and every service that belongs to home 
building, and that we lumber dealers should be the 
masters and the controlling influence in this line 
of human endeavor. 

I believe that every lumber dealer should use 
his profits to finance the wage earners in building 
homes, or if he is not financially able, he should 
provide means and himself be able to close the deal 
in every worthy case. Not only that, but I believe 
it is surely coming to this, and the dealer who is 
unable to finance his honest, worthy customer to 
build a home will find himself handicapped and 
finally out of the race. 

The question is, how shall we go about it? 
Shall we go in for a season of hit-or-miss methods, 
each dealer trying to outdo his competitor by giv- 
ing easier terms, taking for our pay a third or 
four or fifth mortgage, and going bond for all the 
other obligations of the customer and his preferred 
creditors, or shall we formulate a plan which will 
be fairer to the builder himself than any method 
in use at present, and in which the dealer will 
be absolutely sure of his returns and still be the 
guiding genius in the home building profession? 
Possibly it would be best to organize a building 
and loan association in each city and county to 
be controlled by the lumbermen. But there is 
some method I am sure, of selling lumber on the 
instalment plan to the wage earners of this coun- 
try which will be fair and equitable, and which 
should be promulgated and advanced by the lumber 
dealers themselves. 


form Lien Law, Credits 


Might Encourage Saving in Advance 

Possibly it would be a good plan for the retail 
lumber dealers to make a drive for some instalment 
business by trying to educate the people earning 
only a moderate salary to start in one or two 
years before building the home to pay in instal- 
ments and build up a deposit of a few hundred 
dollars like the Christmas savings accounts or 
Ford plan, to be saved for home building only. 

By adopting such a system the individual could 
be judged as to his ability to complete the balance 
of his contract. A person who is anxious to own 
his own home should be willing to lay away a part 
of his earnings for a few years, and if they are 
not able to put away at least a part of their earn- 
ings before a home is built, they undoubtedly will 
never be able to make the payments afterwards. 

In selling homes, the lumber dealer should not 
overlook the fact that he must not pass up the 
housewife. If the women of our great country are 
thoroughly sold on owning their own home and 
if they can be shown that a home can be purchased 
and paid for on the instalment plan, you may be 
sure that sooner or later “hubby” is going to have 
to buy a home. 


‘*High Finance’’ Instalment Schemes 


From the floor, C. G. Seruggs, of Jefferson 
City, Mo., said that he agreed in principle with 
the preceding speaker, saying that as a matter 
of fact the lumberman has always been more or 
less of an instalment seller, either through the 
building and loan associations or some other 
method of financing, but that he was unalter- 
ably opposed to the financing schemes offered 
by manufacturers for the instalment selling of 
roofing, paints, or any other commodities han- 
dled by the retailer. He pointed out that the 
actual cost in interest to buyers under this 
plan is about 20 percent. He emphasized also 
the evils of mortgaging one’s income in ad- 
vance, saying that he knew one man, 80 percent 
of whose future earnings for a considerable 
period was tied up in this way. ‘‘There is 
coming a day of reckoning,’’ said Mr. Scruggs, 
‘fand someone will have to pay the fiddler. 
I am not opposed to the kind of instalment 
selling that the lumberman has always prac- 
ticed, through the building and loan associa- 
tions, which spread payments over a period of 
years, but I do not think we should take up a 
plan that is uneconomic merely because mer- 
chants in other lines have adopted it.’’ 


Explains Proposed Uniform Lien Law 

Frank E. Tyler, attorney for the association, 
then told of the present status of the work of 
the committee appointed by Secretary Hoover 
to draft a uniform lien law, and touched upon 
some of the dangers that may be concealed in 
such a measure. The proposed law of course 
will have to be ratified by the legislature of 
each State before becoming effective, and in 
some States this will require changes in their 
constitutions before such action can be had. 
Mr. Tyler said that ‘‘a revolution is proposed 
of a system of security upon which lumber mer- 
chants have relied for more than a hundred 
years.’’ A lien law is now in force ‘in every 
State in the Union, and he doubted the possi- 
bility of drafting any law that would apply 
alike to—for example—Rhode Island and 
Texas. In the personnel of the Hoover com- 
mittee, representatives of contracting, real 
estate and investment interests greatly pre- 
dominate, lJumbermen having only a minority 
representation. He advocated a policy of 
watchful waiting, and said that the various pro- 
visions of the proposed uniform law would be 
submitted to the membership for their consid- 
eration as soon as they were made public. 


Speaks on Grade-Making 


L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel of the 
Southern Pine Association, next told of the 
progress that has been made in informing the 
public with regard to the grade-marking of 
southern pine in accordance with the American 
Lumber standards. He emphasized the interest 
shown in this development by architects, build- 
ers and lumber dealers in the numerous cities 
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in which joint meetings have been held to ex- 
plain the new system to those interested. Drop- 
ping into a reminiscent vein he said that he re- 
membered when a good part of the time at 
retail lumber association meetings was devoted 
to ‘‘eussing’’ the mail order houses, but that 
perhaps after all those concerns were pointing 
the way to better merchandising, for under the 
spur of their competition retail lumber mer- 
chants have been forced to adopt modern meth- 
ods of selling and advertising which have been 
of decided benefit to the industry. Returning to 
the subject of grade-marking Mr. Putman said: 
‘“We have begun to ‘pedigree’ and grade-mark 
our lumber, and more than that, to tell the 
people what the various grades of lumber will 
do. This is appreciated by the people who use 
and specify our products, especially by archi- 
tects and engineers. If we are going to increase 
our sales of lumber we must tell the consumer 
plainly what we have, and what it will do. We 
have a great opportunity to resell the publie on 
wood construction, through the confidence and 
assurance imparted by American Lumber stand- 
ards and grade-marking.’’ 
Sometimes Pays to Sell Below Cost 

The importance of speeding up turnover and 
cutting out interest and other carrying charges 
on dead or slow-moving stock was emphasized 
in a striking way by C. W. Baker, of Kansas 
City, in an address under the intriguing title, 
‘“How to Make Money By Selling Below Cost.’’ 
This address is so stimulating and so full of 
valuable pointers for the retailer that it will 
be published in full in an early issue. 


Discusses Subject of Short Lengths 


J. F. Goodman, of Kansas City, who has rep- 
resented the retailers at many of the confer- 
ences on lumber standardization during the last 
three years, discussed the position of the re- 
tailer with regard to the marketing of short 
lengths, as follows: 

It is not my intention to impose my conclusions 
on you but to suggest some things to think about 
and to get your suggestions as to how I can best 
serve you. 

Standardization has made wonderful headway 
in uniform grading, sizes and in improvement of 
shipping practices. There are still some loose 
ends to complete and the hardest thing of all— 
put the theories into practice. 

There are all together about fifteen different 
groups of manufacturers, handlers and users of 
wood products interested in standardization. 

When these groups came together about four 
years ago to start on this work there was only 
one point on which they all thought alike and 
that was that every other member of the confer- 
ence was an obstinate fool. 

Each man thought that his own practice was 
ideal and that the whole standardization program 
should be made to conform to it. 

After years of discussion it was found that it 
was much easier to change the specifications of 
manufacture and use than it was to change hu- 
man nature, but finally everything was ironed out 
but what the thickness of a board should be and 
what should be done about short lengths. 

The difference of opinion on the thickness of 
the board had been reduced to jy of an inch, and 
while the many discussions and controversies may 
have seemed foolish, and a good many of them 
were, there has resulted a much better understand- 
ing by all of the different branches of the indus- 
try of the other branches, and the reduction in 
thickness of the board was stopped just short of 
where the manufacturers were getting ready to 
put boards up in rolls. 

No conclusion has been reached either in the 
matter of short lengths, but a great deal has 
been done toward awakening the conscience of the 
retailers that the manufacturers had one. 

There are three large buyers of lumber: 

The railroads. 

The buyer for exporting. 

The retailer. 

The railroads write their own specifications. 
So does the exporter. But the retailers’ specifica- 
tions are written by the manufacturers, largely to 
take care of the side cuttings and droppings from 
the other two. 

Why? 

Because the dealer, who has considered himself 
the backbone of the trade, instead of being the 
backbone is merely a continuation of it. 

This is not a criticism of the manufacturer, for 
as dealers have become better organized and better 
agreed among themselves the manufacturers have 
been more and more ready to listen to them and 


to make manufacturing practice conform more 
and more to the practical considerations of build- 
ing. 

That is what your associations are for, one of 
the things they are accomplishing. 

A dealer finds himself between two millstones 
if he takes the attitude that he can sell only what 
his trade demands and can buy only what the 
manufacturer will let him. 

The dealer who can educate his trade to the 
best utilization of lumber and exercise some rea- 
sonable discrimination in his buying will be the 
successful one. 

Remember that wood is a natural product. It 
takes study and understanding and a lot of co- 
operation all down the line to market a tree from 
root to tip with the least waste and the greatest 
profit, and still keep the price on a competitive 
basis with other and sometimes better building 
material, and make moderate priced homes possible. 

Part of that is your obligation and part that 
of the manufacturer and part that of the using 
public. 

The percentage of manufacturers really doing 
their part to fulfill this obligation, I honestly be- 
lieve, is greater than the percentage of dealers. 
Both percentages are increasing and I think they 
will both be 100 percent about the time the last 
tree is cut. 

This is what the dealers have been asking for: 
That short lengths, defined as lengths under 8&8 
foot, be marketed separately; that is, on their 
own merits and not wrapped up and handed to 
us in a bundle with more desirable stock at a 
higher price. 

The manufacturers have criticized the price fea- 
ture, saying that all we are working for is a re- 
duction in price of short lengths. 

The answer to this is that in order to create 
the market for short lengths they must be priced 
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on a basis that will make it worth the dealer's 
time to push them and worth the carpenter's extra 
time to use them. 

This is what the manufacturers want: ‘That 
the dealers take all of the short lengths that ac- 
cumulate in manufacture in the same proportion 
as they take long lengths. 

That is that if the percentage of short lengths 
manufactured is 20 percent of all lumber that every 
time you buy 800 feet of long lengths you take 
200 feet of short lengths whether you need them 
or not. 

Several extensive surveys have been made to 
prove that the retailers are not selling all the 
sHort lengths that they can. Such a survey was 
made by the manufacturers. A survey has also 
been made showing that the field for the sale of 
short lengths in industry has by no means been 
fully developed by the manufacturer. I think 
this was the dealers’ survey. There has also been 
a canvass made among the contractors showing 
without question that it costs them more to use 
short lengths, but that they will use them if it 
is made worth their while to do so. 

Two outstanding conclusions have been reached. 
First that the dealer can use more short lengths. 

This is not going to be accomplished by a cam- 
paign to sell more chicken coops and mouse traps, 
but by making a conscientious effort to get short 
lengths on every job where they can possibly be 
used. 

Several mills are already 
matched yellow pine flooring. 
is going to come. 

You will say that you can not do it because 


manufacturing end- 
It is practical and 





you are not used to it. The lumber dealer who 
can adapt himself to circumstances with the great. 
est rapidity is going to be the one that succeeds 
in the next few years. 

The other outstanding feature is that the manu- 
facturer can dispose of more short lengths to 
industries and can make it profitable to the dealer 
to handle them. 

The manufacturer is beginning to see that some 
dealers in some localities can use short lengths 
where others can not. 

He is beginning to understand that there is g 


natural accumulation of short lengths in mer- 
chandising arising from crooked stock and de- 
terioration just as there is in manufacture. This 


the dealer has to take care of. 

That there is another accumulation of short 
lengths in building construction, no matter how 
well the contractor may plan. This the contrac- 
tor has to take care of. 

And that it costs the dealer more to handle and 
more to sell, and the builder more to use short 
lengths. 

It has long been the contention of the dealer 
that the maximum distribution of lumber should 
be through his lumber yard. I am going to read 
a short quotation from a man who has my great- 
est admiration because he has done more, often 
at the sacrifice of his own popularity, to make 
the retailer think than anyone connected with the 
industry; that is Wilson Compton. 

“The disposal of short lengths is, to be sure, a 
challenge to merchandising skill. But the last 
word in short lengths distribution is not said by 
the manufacturer who declines to ship specified 
lengths, at any time or at any price, even when 
he has them; or by the retail dealer who declares 
himself in favor of ‘maximum distribution of lum- 
ber through the retail yard’ and then refuses to 
assume any responsibility for marketing the short 
lengths ; or by the consumer who buys long lengths 
from the retail yard, and a saw with which to cut 
them into short lengths on the job.” 


Uses and Abuses of Advertising 

C. C. Isely, of Dodge City, Kan., who was 
scheduled to deliver an address on the above 
subject, was unable to be present. He sent a 
copy, however, of what he had intended to say, 
and excerpts from his excellent paper are re- 
produced herewith: 

Your real competitor does not own a_ stock of 
lumber in the next block. Your competitor is in 
a garage. The competitors of the Southern Pine 
Association are not the fir manufacturers of the 
Pacific coast. The competitors of the cedar shin- 
gles are not the makers of patent roofing. The 
competitors that are challenging the building in- 
dustry are the auto manufacturers, the radio cor- 
poration, and every other relatively new kind of 
a national product that in a national way is com- 
peting for the prodigal dollars the public has to 
spend. 

Now the trade press has been urging us for sev- 
eral years that we should advertise the finished 
home. They argued that the public was not ¢on- 
cerned that you had a bright, straight, dry, knot- 
less, strong 2x4 in your yard. «They were right 
and the final point in their logic argues that peo- 
ple are not nearly so readily interested in the 
kind of floors they have, or the variety of paint, 
or the wood used in finish as they are in the final 
overwhelming fact of home ownership. The dealer 
accepting this thesis, and I accept it as the right 
and logical one, is confronted with several horns 
to his dilemna. The finished home means building 
material, labor, real estate, plumbing, lighting, 
heating, hardware, painting ete. His interest in 
these lines is, after all, rather small, possibly 350 
to 35 percent. To advertise them all while he 
has only a minority interest is quite a load. Worse 
and more of it, to appeal to the buying public to 
buy, to invest in a general thing like a home 
means that the appeal of his advertising is neces 
sarily shared by his competitors in the building 
game. In other words he must prepare and pay 
for copy from which all will benefit. 

Now for a suggestion: If the cypress, white 
pine, southern pine, fir, Arkansas soft pine, hard- 
wood, plaster, stucco, cement, brick, tile, paint, 
hardware, red roofing, green roofing, mottled roof- 
ing, and wall board manufacturers, to say nothing 
of fabricators of plumbing, heating, lighting and 
furniture really want their retail representatives 
to effectively combat or just half way meet our 
real competitors, Why wouldn’t it be a good scheme 
for them to pool say one-fourth of their millions 
spent in specific advertising into a general cam- 
paign to display in all its attractiveness and beauty 
the finished product, the home? 


Speaks on Credits and Collections 


Diseussing the above subject, J. W. Berry of 
Manhattan, Kan., said that ‘‘eredit may be de- 
fined as a sale on trust; a belief in honor; 4 
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special reliance on a customer’s presumed in- 
tegrity.’’ In determining credit he considered 
the following factors of the utmost importance: 

1, Moral responsibility—A customer in whose 
judgment and truthfulness you can place im- 
plicit confidence. 

2, A customer with the ability to pay within 
a reasonable length of time if everything goes 
right with him. 

3. Unencumbered tangible assets that may be 
depended on for security if things fail to go as 
the customer planned. 


There are some advantages in a credit business, 
continued Mr. Berry. It enables us to do a larger 
volume than we otherwise would do; enables us to 
get a little higher price, at least enough higher 
to cover interest carrying charge, and it gives us 
an advantage over the mail order house. 


I think the lumberman is under an obligation to 
his community and to his customers to assist them 
in credit financing of home building and farm im- 
provement. I think in this matter of credit 
financing, lumbermen have not lived up to their 
opportunity to make themselves really useful to 
their customers. They should be informed as to 
building and loan companies, to farm loan agencies, 


and when your: customer tells you his business and 
asks your advice, you should be able to advise 
him either to go ahead or to wait until after har- 
vest and see how his wheat crop pans out. 

What are some of the disadvantages in doing 
eredit business? 

1. It makes necessary a much larger investment. 
2. It inereases the cost of doing business. 

3. If not well regulated, it invites the deadbeat 
to help himself. 

4. It encourages the one whose intentions are 
all right to buy more than he can afford to or 
more than he is able to pay for within a reason- 
able length of time if everything goes all right, 


~) 














Lumbermen Dedicate Trees at World War Memorial 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 1—Standing in a semi-circle in the beautiful 
assembly hall at the Liberty Memorial in this city, a group of lumber- 
men in a simple but impressive ceremony dedicated to the memory of the 
brave lads who served in the World War, twenty-eight red hawthorn 
trees, Which had been set vut quite recently, seven in each of the four 
corners of the enclosure surrounding the monument. This observance, 
held under the auspices of the Kansas City Hoo-Hoo Club, which organ- 











From left to right: Paul Doneghy, president Kansas City Hoo-Hoo 

Club; R. A. Long, president board of governors, Liberty Memorial As- 

sociation; A. J. Hager, Snark of the Universe, Lansing, Mich.; Lee 

Sechrest, Hickman Mills, Mo.; H. R. Isherwood, seeretary-treasurer 
Hoo-Hoo, St. Louis, Mo. 


ization also had charge of the selection and planting of the trees, took 
place on the afternoon of Thursday, Jan. 28, during the annual con- 
vention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

The Liberty Memorial is beautifully situated on a commanding emi- 
nence directly opposite the Union Station. The huge circular shaft of 
granite towers two hundred feet or more skyward. Near the top, sym- 
bolic figures are carved at the corners. At either end of the plaza is a 
small but beautiful building, one of which contains the memorial hall 
where the dedication exercises were held. The memorial, which com- 
memorates the heroism of the boys from Kansas City and Jackson County 
who enlisted for service in the World War, was built with funds con- 


tributed by the citizens of Kansas City, under the direction of the Liberty 
Memorial Association, of which R. A. Long is president. 

The dedicatory program began with an invocation by the Rev. James 
P. DeWolfe, rector of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church. J. F. Goodman, 
as chairman of the occasion, briefly stated the purpose of the gathering, 
saying that, as the granite shaft turned one’s thoughts to the past, so 
the living trees would point forward and inspire visions of the future. The 
code of ethics of the order of Hoo-Hoo was read by Snark of the Uni- 
verse A. J. Hager of Lansing, Mich. 

Then Paul Doneghy, president of the Kansas City Hoo-Hoo Club, 
made formal presentation of the trees to the Liberty Memorial Asso- 
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Inscription at base of the Liberty Memorial monument 


ciation. Mr. Long, as president of the board of governors of the Memorial 
association, accepted the gift on behalf of the organization. ‘‘ These 
trees,’’ said Mr. Long, ‘‘will impart life and beauty to the memorial. 
Long after our children, and our children’s children, shall have passed 
from earthly scenes, these trees will blossom each spring, and speak of 
those in whose memory this monument was erected.’’ 

The hawthorn is the State tree of Missouri, which fact, as well as its 
beauty and sturdiness, caused its selection. The particular trees planted 
were taken from the farm of Lee Sechrest, at Hickman Mills, Mo., and 
were donated by him. The trees were selected, and brought to the me- 
morial for planting, by the Boy Scouts, and Fred L. Lee, chairman of 
the Boy Scouts executive committee, who was present at the dedication, 
was requested by Chairman Goodman to convey the thanks and appre- 
ciation of the Memorial association and of the Hoo-Hoo club to the 
Scouts. Mr. Sechrest spoke briefly and modestly of his pleasure at having 
been able to make this contribution to the memorial. 

Others present at the gathering included J. H. Foresman, retiring 
president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association; H. R. Isher- 
wood, of St. Louis, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, and about twenty 
other lumbermen, together with a few ladies. After appropriate closing 
remarks and a brief prayer of dedication by the Rev. James P. De Wolfe, 
the meeting dispersed. 
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Participants in and spectators of the dedication of memorial 


trees at the Liberty Memorial, Kansas City, Mo., on Jan. 28 
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or more than he is entitled to buy based on his 
tangible assets. 

5. It is expensive to look after these delinquents, 
and often means litigation costs that more than 
consume the profit in the sale. 

6. The greatest argument against indiscriminate 
credit is that it make disgruntled and dissatisfied 
customers, jeopardizing our financial standing, 
and causes direct loss of money. 


Adoption of Resolutions 


The report of the committee on resolutions 
was next presented by Charles G. West, of 
Topeka, Kan. The report embodied the fol 
lowing resolutions, all of which were adopted 
without discussion : 


Red Cedar Shingles 


Resolved, That as the manufacturers of red cedar 
shingles have taken the progressive step of adopt- 
ing the specifications of the American Lumber 
Standards in the manufacture of red cedar shin- 
gles, we shall do our best to introduce as rapidly 
as possible to our trade these new grades and 
eliminate from our stocks the six to two shingle 
which has done so much to discredit the use of the 
wooden shingle in the past. 


Transportation and Rates 


We believe the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, an impartial tribunal, should be uninstructed 
and unfettered in its administration of the Trans- 
portation Act, and that freight rates present an 


economic question and should not be made a 
political issue. 
We are unalterably opposed to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission granting to the western 
earriers any increase in freight rates at this time. 
Freight rates are now high enough—as high as 
industry can bear, the financial position of th 
railroads as a whole being better than the finan- 
cial position of industry as a whole. 

We commend the action of the association, 
through our traffic manager, in combating the 5 
percent increase proposed, which in the case of 
our industry would not be limited to 5 percent, 
but from 8 to 9 percent. 

We commend the railroads for the greatly iin- 
proved transportation service given, and express 
our appreciation as shippers of same. 


Building and Loan Associations 
Since the building and loan association has been 
one of the most effective means of financing and 
encouraging new buildings and promoting thrift 
we continue our most hearty support of the build- 
ing and loan association in general, and the Amer- 
ican Savings, Suilding & Loan Institute in 
particular, and that we urge our members to build 
up their local building and loan associations by 
their moral and financial support. 
Waterways 
We want to go on record as supporting the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of the development of waterways 
us supplemental to present means of transporta- 
tion; and especially the system through the Mis- 
sissippi from the middle West to the Gulf. 
Short Lengths 
Resolved, That conservation of timber and the 
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most economical retail distribution and use of 
lumber require that lengths shorter than 8-foot 
shall be marketed separately and not included in 
random length shipments, except by special con. 
tract. 

That our representatives at the next lumber 
standardization general conference be instructed 
to stand for inclusion in the American Lumber 
Standards of a paragraph stating that lengths 
shorter than 8-foot shall be marketed separately 
and not included in random length shipments, ex. 
cept by special agreement. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


Next was heard the report of the committee 
on nominations, presented by F. D. Bolman, of 
Leavenworth, Kan., chairman. The nomina. 
tions were as follows: F 

President—F. M. Hartley, Baldwin, Kan. 

First vice president—Kennett Hudson, Ardmore, 
Okla. 

Second vice president—C. G. Scruggs, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Third vice president—Charles R. Black, Corning, 
Ark. 

Directors for Arkansas—J. W. 
Dorado ; Howard Harris, Wynne. 

Directors for Missouri—James Costello, Liberty ; 
IF’. M. Robinson, St. Louis; L. L. Seibel, Kansas 
City; J. W. Deal, Kansas City; J. H. Foresman, 
Kansas City. 

Directors for Kansas—C. §. Lawrence, Wichita: 
N. O. Swanson, Salina; C. A. Harpster, Hiawatha; 
H. C, Constant, Lawrence. 

Directors for Oklahoma—O. L. Curd, Tulsa; 
F. J. Gentry, Pond Creek; W. B. Kennedy, Okla- 
homa City; H. E. Ketcham, Muskogee. 


Wilson, El 


The creation of the office of third vice presi- 
dent, which heretofore has not existed in the 
association, was in recognition of the Arkansas 
membership. The creation of this new office, 
and the election of Charles R. Black of Corning, 
Ark., to fill it, were greeted with enthusiastic 
applause from the general body of membership 
aus well as from the Arkansas contingent. 

After brief remarks by Retiring President 
Foresman, and presentation of the new officers 
and directors, the convention adjourned. 


Southwesterners Tell of Trade Conditions 


JAMES COSTELLO, president of the Costello Lum- 
ber Co., Liberty, Mo., declared that most lumber- 
men in small communities of the middle West were 
suffering from adverse business and agricultural 
conditions and most of those in the larger cities 
were doing well. ‘‘Business is good in Liberty,’ 
he said. “Most of the smaller towns are affected 
by the near poverty of farmers. ‘They can not 
afford to make large purchases for new structures. 
Most of them are only buying materials to repair 
their buildings until they can get on their feet 
again. In the large cities conditions are more 
nearly normal. At most points considerable build- 
ing is being done. Conditions generally, so far as 
I have observed, are good. Business is 100 percent 
better than four years ago.’”’ Mr. Costello has been 
in the lumber business forty-four years. He was 
president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation in 1900. 


J. R. Proctor, of California, Mo., who operates 
yards in California, Olean and Barnett, Mo., said: 
“Things are mighty dull for the lumbermen in 
little farming communities of Missouri. I think 
the psychological attitude of the farmers toward 
the failure of agricultural conditions to improve 
rapidly is largely responsible,” he said. “In many 
instances farmers are allowing their buildings to 
zo to pieces from neglect. Many of them have 
adopted a feeling of resignation toward their con- 
dition. They have lost the desire to keep their 
farms in shape. I think conditions are improving 
somewhat. A few garages and poultry houses are 
being built. Dealers in the small towns have se- 
riously felt the cost of keeping large stocks of 
materials which were not moving but they hope 
this year will bring in a few more sales than last.” 

R. A. WORRELL, manager of the Antrim Lumber 
Co. yards at Pensacola, Okla., said business re- 
verses which enmeshed farmers and stockmen, re- 
cently, had hurt the lumber interests in Pensacola. 
“Repair work to maintain the farms and’ ranches 
is about all that lumber is used for in Mayes 
County now,” he said. “There is practically no 
building going on. Northeastern Oklahoma, how- 
ever, is undergoing a gradual transition from gen- 
eral farming to cotton growing. Lumbermen think 
that will aid business. It’s probable a cotton-gin 


will be built in Pensacola this year. If the farm- 
ers do go in for cotton raising on a large scale 
there will be a considerable amount of lumber used 
for building tenant houses.” 


H. 8. Lunpy, of Tulsa, Okla., manager of the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber yards there, said the out- 
look for business this year was good. “Better 
homes are being built than before,’’? Mr. Lundy said. 
“Lumber of better grades is being used in their 
construction. The rush of the boom period in the 
oil fields has been over several years. It is only 
recently that any considerable thought has been 
given to building permanently. Corresponding with 
a decreasing activity in the oil fields, the lumber 
trade with that business has fallen off. Farmers 
in the vicinity of Tulsa are fairly prosperous and 
are steady users of lumber. At present most of 
the lumber sold them is for repairs. The dairying 
interests about Tulsa are using a considerable 
amount of lumber. Retailers of Tulsa are expect- 
ing an excellent business from home-building there 
this spring.” 


H. T. Doss, owner of the Doss Lumber Co. at 
Texola, Okla., said that when the cotton crops 
failed in western Oklahoma last year the lumber 
business went into a slump from which it has not 
yet completely recovered. ‘Our condition isn’t 
alarming, but it could be a great deal better,” Mr. 
Doss said. ‘Along with the failure of the cotton 
crops, most of the cattlemen of the district are in 
poor financial condition. The business done now is 
principally for repairs. There will be some build- 
ing around Texola this spring. Prospects are fair 
for a good year if plans to construct a couple of 
cotton gins go through. There is a tendency to 
split up the big ranches into farms. That will 
mean a considerable amount of building to be done 
for homes, barns, garages and other structures. In 
general business has improved in the last few 
weeks.”’ 

A. N. Baker, head of the Baker Lumber Co., 
Green Ridge, Mo., said that poor farming condi- 
tions in Missouri were responsible for slack busi- 
ness of lumbermen in the smaller communities. 
“Farmers bought their land too high during the 
war,” he said. ‘Most of the farms are operated 


now by tenants, who are not allowed to make ex- 
penditures for any extensive improvements. The 
corn crops last year were not good. Virtually the 
only sales made are of lumber for small repairs. 
There is no building being done. The principal dif- 
ficulty of the small town lumberman is that he is 
compelled to carry large stocks to meet unexpected 
demands through such periods. If he hasnt a 
particular style of material his prospective cus- 
tomer wants, the customer will go somewhere else. 
He is unable to foresee what demands may be made 
upon his stock. It’s probable there will be some 
building around Green Ridge this spring. Agricul- 
tural prospects are improving. Conditions now are 
better than they were last year.” 

C. E. MATTHEWS, first vice president of Burgner- 
Bowman-Matthews Lumber Co., said business 
around Webb City, Mo., was good. “Consumption 
of lumber in the lead and zine mines around Webb 
City is normal. Lumber dealers there have not 
suffered any particular depression since the war. 
There is not much home building. There were 
some lay-offs in the mines which caused the slump. 
Yellow pine sales to the mine operators have in- 
creased some lately.” 

J. C. Doucnitt, of the John H. Bonseen Lumber 
Co., Beatrice, Neb., said sales of lumber in Ne- 
braska were good. ‘Over a hundred homes were 
constructed in Beatrice last year,’”’ he said. “Indi- 
cations are the building program throughout the 
State this year will be large. Farmers are pros- 
perous. Most Nebraska cities are growing. The 
sale of portable corn cribs and snow fences which 
the Bonseen company specializes in was good this 
year. Retail lumber sales in Beatrice’s trade ter- 
ritory were above normal. The general prosperity 
of the State is being felt in all phases of the con- 
struction business.”’ 


C. W. NorpDEEN, president.of the Nordeen Lum- 
ber Co., of Dwight, said there was more planning 
for building about Dwight, Kan., this year than 
since the war. ‘Prospects for sales this year are 
fine,’ Mr. Nordeen said. ‘Many persons are plan- 
ning to build new homes. Farmers about Dwight 
are in good shape financially. They probably will 
do some building this year. Persons are building 
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petter homes now than when I went in business 
there twenty-two years ago. Farmers are con- 
structing modern homes, as good as are in the 
Jarger cities. There is a larger outlay for lumber 
and other materials. Motor cars are responsible 
for some slackening in the business with farmers 
since the war. The expense of the cars compels 
some owners to neglect improvements to their 
homes and out-buildings that otherwise would be 
made.” 


J. W. Berry, president of the Golden Belt Lum- 
per Co., Manhattan, Kan., who has been a lumber 
retailer forty years, declared that the condition of 
the lumber business in Kansas is ‘“‘not alarming.” 
“There is more building of homes in the towns 
than for several years,” he said. ‘At the thirty- 
four points in which I operate yards it seems there 
is a general program of building which will be 
the first since the war. Farmers are recovering 
from the depression of agricultural produce. There 
is in general a liquidation of indebtedness, which 
makes more money available.” 


Cc. H. WINKLER, manager of the Independent 
Lumber Co., of Falls City, Neb., declared that the 
city was in the best condition, from the lumber 
dealer’s viewpoint, it had ever been. “Conditions 
were never better in southeast Nebraska,” he said. 
“In our city, a town of 6,000. inhabitants, a huge 
building program is being carried out. Residents 
are building new homes. Last year a $200,000 
hotel and a $250,000 court house were erected. 
This year a $200,000 high school building, begun 
last fall, will be completed. Waterways transpor- 
tation will be a fine thing. Anything that helps 
the farmer, helps the retail lumber dealer. Low 
freight rates for farmers will mean more business 
for lumbermen.”’ 


J. D. Ropey, secretary-treasurer of the Robey- 
Robinson Lumber Co., Monroe City, Mo., declared 
that a unique means of increasing business in a 
small Missouri town, where things previously were 
dull, has proved a success. “About two years ago 
my son, C. E. Robey, and another employee of the 
yard, Carl Frederick, started financing home build- 
ing projects. They built the homes themselves, 
with virtually no capital. ‘They sold them and 
built others. They are making money and they 
are helping the company to dispose of the lumber. 
Last year they built five houses. This year they 
will build five or more. I’m opposed to the manu- 
facturers’ idea that all lumber should be branded in 
standard grades. I don’t think the brands are 
necessary.” 


Cc. E. BENSON, manager of the Osage (Okla.) 
yards of the King-Lawrence Lumber Co., Wichita, 
Kan., said demand for lumber was moderate at that 
place. Employees of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway Co. at the freight division point in Osage 
constituted the greater part of the lumber retail 
ers’ patrons. They were making some demands for 
building, he said. ‘The oil business is using about 
the usual supply of lumber,” he said. “The prin- 
cipal sales are for shelter houses, derricks, and 
riggings.”’ 


0. E. Woops, of Independence, Kan., president of 
the Woods. Lumber Co. with eleven yards in Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, expressed satisfaction at the 
sales made by his organization this year. “Every 
yard made money,” he said. “I haven’t noticed 
in reports from the yard managers any particular 
slump from agricultural depressions. In general, 
business, I believe, is better than last year. Sales 
at Welch and Blue Jacket, Okla., were good, cor- 
responding with exceptionally fine crops there. In 
the oil regions about Claremore, Chelsea and 
Oolagah, Okla., the usual amount of business was 
done. Building about Cherryville, Fort Scott and 
Parsons, Kan., is about normal.” Mr. Woods has 
been in the lumber retail business thirty-six years. 


JOHN ATWELL, of Chillicothe, Mo., a lumberman 
for more than half a century, manager of the 
Northern Missouri Lumber Co., believes the outlook 
for 1926 is bright. “I’m an optimist,” he said. 
“but I seriously believe conditions are going to im- 
prove markedly in the next few months. Sales in 
the larger centers now are very good. They’re 
mighty poor in the smaller communities, where the 
yards depend almost solely on farmers for patron- 
age. Farmers are hard-up. They can’t afford to 
build now.” The Northern Missouri Lumber Co. 
operates yards in fifteen Missouri communities. 
Mr. Atwell believes lumbermen in general now are 
doing about 50 percent of the potential business. 
“Conditions have grown better since the war,” he 
said. “I don’t know that sales in 1925 were much 
above those in 1924 but I think they were: When 
the farmers get back on their feet lumber will 
Pick up.” 


_W. J. HARRINGTON, manager of the Deepwater 
yards of the R. J. Hurley Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, said: “Business is pretty quiet in Deepwater. 


I have heard a good deal of talking about spring 
building this month. It probably will materialize. 
There is a small amount of building going on. 
The farmers of the vicinity are not in very good 
shape. Standardized branding of lumber would be 
a good thing. Materials should be sold on the 
basis of their actual worth, as lumbermen can de- 
termine rather than by allowing the patrons, many 
of them not acquainted with good lumber, to be 
defrauded by shady dealers. Anything will help 
the lumber business that will aid in reducing trans- 
portation costs. I am for the proposed improve- 
ment of inland waterways.” 


L. W. CrReTcuer, president Cretcher Lumber Co., 
said that despite a lean year for farmers and live 
stock men, the lumber business in the vicinity of 
Scott City, Kan., was good. “Crops in general 
were poor last year, but the farmers are optimis- 
tic,” he said. “They are building new houses and 
barns and are keeping all their structures in re- 
pair. The business in town is the best it has 
been in several years. New homes are being con- 
structed. Schools are being built and a number 
of new business houses are in process of construc- 
tion.” Mr. Cretcher has been in business at Scott 
City twenty-one years. 


C. W. WILSON, manager of the home office yards 
of the Lingo-Leeper Lumber Co., in Denison, Tex., 
stated that Denison was using a normal amount 
of lumber in building activities. ‘“‘A large percent- 
age of the business transacted is with shopmen, as 
Denison is essentially a railroad town,’ Mr. Wil- 
son said. “They are using a considerable amount 
of lumber in building. Personally I am opposed to 
the proposal of lumber manufacturers that lumber 
be marked in standard grades. Often in such in- 
stances high quality materials are graded low. 
The grades can not be sold for a higher price 
than the brands call for. But a poor grade of lum- 
ber marked as high grade can not be sold as such. 
Patrons demand that such lumber be sold as sec- 
ond-grade material.” 


If. W. Portn, of the Porth Hardwood Co., said: 
“Business around Winfield, Kan., is good. Opera- 
tors in the oil districts in Cowley County are 
steady users of lumber. Farmers are using a num- 
ber of fence posts. There is a good deal of build- 
ing planned for this year. I am heartily in favor 
of the manufacturers’ proposal that lumber be 
grade marked. I think branded products would 
aid the lumber business just as it does every other 
business. When the public knows it is getting ex- 
actly what it is paying for there is a more general 
satisfaction following all sales. Most Kansas 
dealers are for waterways. I think water trans- 
portation would aid the business.’’ 


W. P. DENNIS, manager of the home office yards 
of the W. A. Kidd Lumber Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 
reported business conditions at Bartlesville about 
normal. ‘“‘Lumbermen in Oklahoma are in a good 
many instances just recovering from ill-advised 
buying in the oil boom period. Lumber was high 
then and scarce. It would bring almost any price 
asked. Dealers loaded up on the high-priced lum- 
ber and were left high and dry when the boom 
slackened. Most of the business around Bartles- 
ville is with oil men. The demand for building 
supplies is steady. Activity in the oil districts is 
average. Prospects are for a good year.” 


A. A. CLyck, manager of the Lambert Lumber 
Co. yards at Excelsior Springs, Mo., declared that 
“there’s too much passing the buck in the lumber 
game. TI think there should be standard gradings 
for all lumber. Now the wholesalers and manu- 
facturers sometimes will send out lumber of poor 
quality. The retailer must bear the loss or pass it 
off on his customers.’ Mr. Clyce said business was 
“not so good” in Excelsior Springs. He attributed 
it to a general depression in which agriculture and 
industry were #t the time. ‘There will be some 
improvements av. Excelsior Springs this year,’ he 
said. “No extensive building program is planned. 
I believe a cheaper means of transportation would 
materially help business. Every industry needs 
cheaper freight rates.” 


Ep CLEMANS, president Neosho Falls Lumber Co., 
said that business was good at Neosho Falls, Neb., 
despite partial drouths which seriously affected 
farm crops last year. ‘‘Prospects are for a good 
year. The farmers are bearing up well under ad- 
verse markets which cut the returns on their prod- 
uce Jast fall. Many of them are building new 
homes and all of them are keeping their properties 
in repair. Most of my business is with farmers. 
The trade in the city is normal. The proposal of 
manufacturers to grade brand lumber seems a good 
thing to me. Customers should know they were 
getting the lumber they were paying for. All the 
lumbermen in my district are keenly interested in 
the success of developing waterways. They believe 


the consummation of such a program would aid 
general prosperity, and incidentally their business.” 





T. B. PINpDER, of the Pinder Lumber Co., Clifton, 
Kan., said poor crops last year prevented farmers 
from doing much building. ‘Wheat production in 
the vicinity of Clifton last year was 75 percent 
below normal,” he said. ‘All types of business are 
in a slump from the farmers’ depression. Appear- 
ances for this year however are good. A number of 
Federal aid roads are being constructed in the vi- 
ecinity. With better transportation facilities busi- 
ness should be better.. I think waterways trans- 
portation would be a good thing for the lumberman 
and everyone else. I favor the plan of manufac- 
turers to grade and brand lumber in a standard 
manner.” 


F. D. BOLMAN, president Bolman Lumber Co. and 
a director of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, reported that business conditions in Leav- 
enworth, Kan., were satisfactory. ‘There have 
been many improvements at Leavenworth in the 
last year,’ Mr. Bolman said. “Building of homes 
has been carried out. Industries are expanding. 
Many of the schools have been rebuilt in the last 
three years. The outlook for this year is good.” 
Mr. Bolman said he was doubtful of the value of 
grade-marked lumber to the public. He said he 
was in favor of any measure, however, which would 
provide protection against unscrupulous dealers 
who would sell lumber above its grade. He de- 
clared the Government should take up an adequate 
system of reforestation, asserting if it did not the 
nation’s lumber resources would be gone in forty 
years. 

F. A. CuurcuH, president of the Church Lumber 
Co., McPherson, Kan., said conditions in 1925 were 
not so good as the year before. The outlook for 
1926, however, was bright, he declared. ‘‘Drouths 
cut the farmers’ crops last summer and they 
couldn’t afford much building. They are planning 
a good many improvements this year. I believe 
the plan of manufacturers to brand lumber uni- 
formly is a good thing. I’m for it. Lumber buyers 
often are inexperienced in the grades and unless 
the materials are marked unscrupulous dealers will 
palm off low grade materials at first class prices. 
Most of the Kansas lumbermen are for the pro- 
posed improvement of inland waterways. Such 
development would aid them materially in redue- 
ing freight costs.” 


C. V. Wutrren, of the Whiffen Lumber Co., 
Louiston, Neb., reported there was considerable 
planning for new buildings in the vicinity of Louis- 
ton this spring. “Farmers are prosperous,” he said. 
“That means a good deal to business in Louisten as 
there are only 250 residents of the town. Good 
crops prevailed throughout the section last year. 
Indications are business will be considerably above 
normal this year. Uniform branding, I believe, 
would be a good thing for lumbermen. There 
would be a more general confidence placed in deal- 
ers by the public, if it was assured lumber products 
were of standard grades.”’ 





M. J. Haxron, head of the Haxton Lumber Co., 
stated that winter sales at Sabetha, Kan., were the 
best ever experienced. Favorable weather, he said, 
had permitted building practically all winter. 
“Prospects look good for this year,’ Mr. Haxton 
said. “The largest sales month usually is October. 
Last year there was so much bad weather the farm- 
ers could not build. They are making up for it 
now. Poor crops for three years rather cut down 
business but the section will be normal again if 
crops are good this season. I think standard grade 
marking is a good plan. Some mills ship lumber 
above grade now. Grade marking should be of 
benefit to the retailer as well as the public.” 

J. P. Rovenu, of the Rouch Lumber Co., Gentry, 
Ark., said that in northwestern Arkansas lumber- 
men were doing good business. ‘Sales in the last 
year were 25 pereent greater than in 1924,” he 
said. “Gentry primarily is a fruit-growing center. 
The fruit raisers are for the most part in good 
financial condition. The outlook for 1926 is en- 
couraging. A number of new homes will be built. 
Standard grade marking should be a good thing. It 
would certainly be a protection for the public 
against dealers who are not above selling lumber 
at a grade above its merits if the purchaser will 
stand for it.” 


Crirr G. Scrvecs, president of the Scruggs- 
Gubleman Lumber Co., Jefferson City, Mo., and a 
director of the Southwestern association, stated 
that Jefferson City has increased in population 
about 25 percent in the last four years. Industries 
were expanding and farmers were in good finan- 
cial condition. The lumber retailers are happy. 
“All types of business have been prosperous the 
last two years,” he said. ‘New houses are being 
constructed to house the newcomers to the city. 
The building program this year should be large. I 
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am tooth and toenail for waterways. I believe the 
transportation afforded by river boats will be ma- 
terially cheaper than by rail. That will aid lum- 
bermen, some directly and indirectly, a great deal 
through a generally increased prosperity.” 


A. A. DONALDSON, manager A. E. Ketcham Lum- 
ber Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., said business was 
fair last year and prospects for lumber sales this 
year were good. “There are a good many homes 
to be built in Oklahoma City this spring,” he said. 


Fine Showing of 


As usual at the Southwestern the array of 
exhibits of manufacturers of lumber and build- 
ing accessories of various sorts was of impos- 
ing proportions. The display occupied the en- 
tire space available in the convention hall after 
curtaining off the space required for the con- 
vention proper, while the arcades also were well 
filled with exhibits. 

One of the most striking displays was that of 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, the 
chief feature of which was an unique rustic 
structure, with porch pillars and rails of pine 
saplings. The word ‘‘ Pickering’’ in big letters 
against a white background was formed of pine 
cones. On the porch was a section of a huge 
pine tree, five feet in diameter, with a placard 
inviting visitors to test their ability to guess 
the age of the tree. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. had a large and 
very beautiful display featuring lawn furni- 
ture, such as pergolas, trellises, lawn seats, orna- 
mental fence, bird houses and pillars ete. The 
lawn was simulated by artificial grass and 
flower beds, and green vines were climbing over 
the trellises, the whole making a very pretty 
effect. 

The Pacific Mutual Door Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash., had a fine display of its famous ‘‘ Pa- 
mudo’’ doors and millwork, including frames, 
breakfast set, folding ironing board ete. An 
especially interesting feature of this exhibit was 
a section of an immense fir tree, bearing the 
legend ‘* The King Tut of the forests. He was 
five hundred years getting here.’’? This section 
of log was six feet in diameter. In the exhibit 
also were shown Pamudo fir panels, finished in 
various colors. 

The Celotex Co., Chicago, has a display show- 
ing samples of the Celotex insulating material, 
together with literature describing this prod 
uct and its varied uses. 

The Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., of IKansas 
City, Mo., had an attractive booth with exhibits 
of some of the products of the company’s mills, 
especially end-matched southern pine flooring. 
A large number of cross-sections of pine trees 
ranging from 6 to 21 inches in diameter were 
used decoratively, giving an unusual and pleas- 
ing effect. Guesses as to the age of the tree 
from which the largest section was taken were 
invited. Visitors at the booth were presented 
with the initial number of the new house maga- 
zine of the Dierks company, which is entitled 
‘*Dierks’ Superior Line News.’’ This little 
publication is well edited and illustrated, and 
if succeeding issues are kept up to the standard 
of Vol. 1, No. 1, as they no doubt will be, it 
will be a welcome visitor at the desks of dealers 
and others to whom it may be sent. 

The Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Or- 
leans, La., had a nice display of tidewater red 
eypress lumber, as well as cypress window and 
door frames, flooring and other products. 


The display of the Andersen Lumber Co., of 
Bayport, Minn., showed attractively arranged 
samples of Andersen white pine window frames, 
embodying a number of new and exclusive fea- 
tures that no doubt will make this quality prod- 
uct still more popular with the retail trade, as 
well as contractors, carpenters and house own- 
ers. 

The Lehon Co., of Chicago, manufacturer of 
the Mule-Hide line of shingles and roofing had 
a display at which samples of its product and 
various other novelties were available to visitors, 
as well as literature, and well informed rep- 
resentatives ready to impart information. 


The Central Coal & Coke Co., of Kansas City, 








“The normal industrial development program will 
aid in making business the best since the war, I 


believe. Most of the business is with residents of 
the city. The farmers are in fairly prosperous con- 
dition. I can’t see the benefit of the proposal of 


manufacturers to grade-mark lumber, but there is 
no particular harm in it that I know of. One pos- 
sible advantage is the fact the retailers could trace 
a defective shipment of lumber and make his claims 
with some assurance to the mill operators or man- 
ufacturers.” 


Lumber Products 


Mo., showed samples of southern pine and old 
growth yellow fir in yard grades and finish. 
Specimens were shown in various stains and 
finishes. The display also included shingles and 
various southern pine trade-marked products of 
the company. 

The Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, 
Idaho, had a booth in charge of John C. Lackey, 
sales representative for the Kansas City terri- 
tory, at which were shown samples of the com- 
pany’s Pondosa pine products, and interesting 
photographs showing the company’s timber and 
mill operations. 

The Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., had an attractive booth at which were 
shown samples of ESSCO products, including 
California white pine cut at its own Pacific 


— 


coast mill. An especially interesting feature 
of this exhibit was the display of dealers’ helps 
arranged on a large panel, emphasizing the com. 
prehensive way in which this concern codper- 
ates with its dealers. 

The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. had an interest. 
ing display, including samples of Balsam-Wool, 
one of the most widely used of insulating ma. 
terials. Another interesting feature of the ex. 
hibit was several ancient white pine pickets jn 
perfectly sound condition after fifty-three 
years of service in a line fence at Belle Plaine, 
Iowa. The pickets were sold to the origina] 
user fifty-three years ago by J. P. Henry, who 

yas then in the lumber business at Belle Plaine, 

and were loaned for this exhibit by his sue. 
cessor, Fred H. Henry. The pickets were per. 
fectly sound, not even the nail holes being 
rotted, and apparently good for a century more 
of use. 


The Southern Pine Association had an inter- 
esting exhibit, the main feature of which was 
samples of grade-marked lumber. Literature 
was distributed explaining the history, reasons 
for, and developments of the grade-marking 
movement. 


The California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers Association had a very educational 


exhibit of samples of yard and factory lumber 
and finish. 


Western Canadian Retailers Have 
Enthusiastic and Helpful Session 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 1.—The thirty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association (Canada), held at the Fort 
Garry Hotel, this city, Jan. 27-29, was a most 
memorable one. Held on the eve of returning 
prosperity; filled with genuine enthusiasm and 
the keenest social atmosphere, the delegates re- 
turned to their homes feeling more than ever 
convinced that the association is a real link of 
progress between all branches of the business 
and the most potent influence for good in all 
the affairs of the industry. [A telegraphic re- 
port of the first day’s session appeared on page 
73 of the Jan, 30 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The convention delegates listened Thursday 
morning to a very helpful and practical talk 
by W. A. Mellrath, general manager Mellrath 
Lumber Co., Radville, Sask., on ‘* How Can We 
Rejuvenate the Home Idea??? Mr. Mellrath 
dwelt upon the responsibility of the retail lum- 
berman in keeping the home idea alive. Neither 
the automobile nor any other influence was 
strong enough to permanently undermine the 
moral strength of the home, stated the speaker, 
provided the lumbermen, as an industry, shoul- 
dered their full responsibility and sought by ag- 
gressive effort to once again reéstablish the 
grand old foundations which had been the moral 
backbone of the country—the home and its in- 
fluence for permanence and better citizenship. 

The home idea would not be rejuvenated by 
sitting idly back and deploring the fact that 
the home, as a factor in the State and society, 
was gradually being pushed into the background. 
Lumbermen must be ‘‘up and doing’’ and must 
seek by every legitimate means to reiterate 
what has always been true, namely, that the 
home is and must ever be the foundation of 
our civilization and the goal of ambition of 
every citizen of the younger generation. Keep- 
ing the young man and young woman on the 
farm would not be a serious problem if there 
were a serious effort made to boost the home 
idea and to rejuvenate the dwindling ideals of 
the younger generation with the fire of en- 
thusiasm for the home and its permanent in- 
fluences. 


Railway Executive Luncheon Speaker 


The principal speaker at the Thursday lunch- 
eon was Sir Henry Thornton, head of the 
Canadian National Railways, who dealt with 


the spread of criticism which always followed 
success in any enterprise, instancing this as 
especially true of the National Railways Sys- 
tem. ‘‘When we were losing millions of dol- 
lars, yearly,’’ declared the speaker, ‘‘ you people 
never heard a word about it, but now that we 
are making a good showing, the bug of crit- 
icism is rampant.’’ The best way for the Na- 
tional Railways System and for any other enter- 
prise to meet criticism and to overcome it, said 
the speaker, is ‘‘keep right in the middle of 
the road, but have your revolver out and wateh 
the bushes on each side! ’’ 

Sir Henry dealt with the problem of confin- 
ing the shipment of grain through maritime 
ports, and stated that it was a question which 
must be dealt with broad-mindedly. As long as 
the shipping service through the port of New 
York is so far superior Canadian interests must 
continue to ship grain by that route, but it is 
2 national duty as well as destiny to develop 
Canadian ports for this purpose. Every interest 
concerned must, however, bear its share of this 
development and must not expect the Canadian 
National Railways to bear the whole cost. The 
National Railways chief was also against any 
reduction of freight rates below cost of trans- 
portation which did not make such fact known 
to the public. Continuing he said: 

We must be able to put our finger right on the 
spot where the loss is being carried and the public 
must know where such loss is occurring and must 
place the burden where it belongs. To allow the 
Canadian National to feel that it had a “rich 
uncle’ was to slowly but surely undermine the 
service and the ambitious pride of achievement of 
every responsible person in the organization. No 
business can be conducted successfully on the 
“rich uncle” basis. It must stand on its own feet 
and must show it is making progress or cease to 


exist. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


In the afternoon delegates listened to some 
very practical suggestions regarding the ass0- 
ciation’s proposed new plan book. Secretary 
Ritter briefly outlined what was proposed and 
the discussion ended with instructions to pro- 
ceed with the development of a plan book 
which is to show a good variety of homes and 
buildings with much practical information on 
construction and the use of materials. The new 
plan book undoubtedly will prove of great 
benefit to the delegates as it is to be issued 
at a time when business is certainly due for 4 
boom in western Canada. : 
Under the chairmanship of E. W. Stacey, vice 
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president of the association, a very interesting 
session was given over to the discussion of 
credit matters. W. N. Poole, who spoke on 
‘‘Credits, Past, Present and Future,’’ gave a 
thorough survey of the credit situation, tracing 
the old insiduous policy of ‘‘easy come, easy 
go’’ and the hard lesson taught by the difficult 
years Which had just been passed. Mr. Poole 
predicted that credit for the future should rest 
upon a much firmer foundation than during the 
past. The farmer has reached hard pan and 
is now building wp slowly but surely a firmer 
foundation upon which any future credit may 
be granted, 

Another profitable discussion took place on 
the subject ‘‘ What Effect Has the Operation of 
the Wheat Had on Our Collections?’’ Absolute 
frankness featured the discussion; indeed Presi- 
dent Godfrey, earlier in the day, had called the 
attention of delegates to his and the members’ 
desire for frankness of speech and the discus- 
sion on this subject and on ‘‘ What Should Our 
Credit Policy Be for 1926?’’ evoked plenty of 
frank expression of opinion. 

A one act playlet ‘‘The Awakening of Mr. 
Pip,’’ showed that certain of the delegates had 
missed their vocation. They should have been 
actors! The various characters were played 
to the life and evoked rounds of applause and 
laughter. Pip, Pep, Speedy, and Mr. Grain, 
made the convention hall look like a country 
town lumber office when the boss announced his 
intention to make a tour of the yards. 


THURSDAY EVENING 


On Thursday evening Sir Henry Thornton 
was the guest of honor. The proceedings opened 
with a snappy concert, under the chairmanship 
of President Roy Roberts, of the Winnipeg 
Hoo-Hoo Club. The speaker was A. H. Richard- 
son, of Toronto, in charge of reforestation work 
for Ontario. Mr. Richardson spoke of the lum- 
bermen’s responsibility in the preservation and 
the conservation of the country’s forest wealth, 
and outlined this in a very clear manner. ‘‘ The 
forest wealth of the country is yours,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘what are you going to do about it?’’ 
Wuste of such a glorious heritage is worse than 
vandalism and surely the greatest work o1 Hoo 
Hoo and kindred organizations is to look well 
after the perpetuity of Canada’s great forest 
resources In order that they may be bequeathed 





Officers Elected 


The election of officers for 1926 resulted as 
follows: 


President—R. J. Gourley, Winnipeg, Man. 

Vice president—J. Rutley, Regina, Sask. 

Directors—F. W. Hess and H. A. Manning (Al- 
berta); George O. Fuller and W. E. Kirsch 
(Saskatchewan) ; L. E. Frost and Roy G. Roberts 
(Manitoba). 


Outlines Rural Credit System 
Friday’s luncheon was featured with an ad- 


dress by C. W. Petersen, editor of Farm and 
Ranch Review, Calgary, who dealt with subjects 

















A. K. GODFREY, F. W. 
Winnipeg, Man. ; 
Retiring President 


RITTER, 
Winnipeg, Man. ; 
Secretary-treasurer 


of interest to the lumber dealer. Markets, 
credits and immigration formed the meat of his 
address. The speaker also outlined certain pro- 
posals for the better use of a rural credit system 
and suggested that the solution of many of the 
farmer’s problems undoubtedly was cheaper 
money, but money loaned with ample security, 
under the establishment of a protectorate fund 
from which the money loaned would be amply 


e - J aa ° 
Mississippi Barge Line Plans 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 2.—Lumber in- 
terests are contributing to financial support of 
the new upper Mississippi River barge line 
which is to be put in operation between Min- 
neapolis and St. Louis next summer. 


Under arrangement with the Federal Gov- 
ernment a private corporation known as the 
Upper Mississippi River Barge Line Co. (Ine.), 
is to build a barge line. The corporation, or- 
ganized under the laws of Delaware, is eapi- 
talized at $1,000,000. The plan now being 
worked out is to sell $170,000 of common stock 
and to issue $500,000 of bonds. The common 
stock subscriptions now are being taken, through 
an allotment plan which calls for $72,000 of the 
sale in Minneapolis, $48,000 in St. Paul and 
$50,000 at down-river cities. 

The Minneapolis allotment now virtually is 
subscribed. Among the subscribers and the 
amounts are: Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., 
$2,000; Wabash Sereen Door Co., $1,000; 
Backus Brooks Co., $1,000; Red River Lumber 
Co., $2,500; and Winton Lumber Co., $300. 


St. Paul and down-river cities also have made 
progress and will take subscriptions beginning 
at once. 

The bonds which are to be issued virtually 
will have backing of the Federal Government, 
since the contract made between the private 
corporation and the Federal Government car- 
ries an cption for the private company to sell 
in two to five years to the Federal Government 
at actual cost, less 3 percent. The depreciation 
of 3 percent is made up by the stock sale, which 
also provides for all other costs. 

A delegation of shippers are now on a tour 
of the lower Mississippi, observing terminal 
facilities. They are accompanied by Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul municipal officials. When they 
return from this tour they will proceed at once 
to modernize Twin City docks. 

Meanwhile, officers of the private corporation 
will go to Pittsburgh to interview T. R. Tarn, 
naval engineer, who has prepared plans for the 
towboat. and barge fleet. The plan is to put 
light draft Diesel engine towboats in service. 
These are to be built at once. There will be 








Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association (Canada) luncheon Jan. 28, 1926, at which Sir Henry Thornton, president Canadian National Railways, 


at least unimpaired if not made prolific for the 
generations to come. 

n . . ° 

lhe big concatenation saw forty-three kittens 
‘put th h?? instat rj 

[ irough’’ and many reinstatements. With 
all the pomp and ceremonial with which such 
occasions are associated the work was carried 
out with real facility and without a hitch. 


FRIDAY MORNING 
The session was featured by the report of 
convention committees and these were capably 
handled by Harold Manning for Alberta, Walter 


Thorn for Saskatchewan, and Fred Ritter for 
Manitoba. 


Montreal, Que., was the principal speaker 


secured by a portion of it being deducted and 
transferred to such fund. 

The convention adjourned at 5:00 p. m., after 
listening to an interesting contribution from the 
Coast manufacturers. 

Friday night was the big gala event when 
the delegates participated in the annual ban- 
quet and dance. 





In MONTANA 25 percent of all receipts from 
timber sales, grazing and other uses of the 
national forests is paid to the State for the 
support of roads and schools. 


three towboats and twenty barges. The service 
is expected to start early in the summer. 


T. Q. Ashburn, executive director of the 
Federal Inland Waterways Corporation, who is 
to direct the operations of the barge line, has 
telegraphed from Washington that he will blaze 
the trail for the new operations by coming up 
the Mississippi when the ice goes out the river 
in one of the light draft boats of the corpora- 
tion. In this way, he said, he would be in posi- 
tion to determine just what immediate improve- 
ments are needed to make the initiation of the 
line a success. 
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Live Discussions of Liens, Trade Discounts, Inventories and 
State Tax Problem Lend Snap to West Virginia Retailers Meet 


3LUEFIELD, W. Va., Feb. 1.—In a 2-day ses- 
sion filled with sane thinking, sound arguments 
and frank discussion, the members of the West 
Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, meeting in thirteenth annual con- 
vention at the West Virginian Hotel, here, Jan. 
28 and 29, discussed the current political, legis- 
lative and business problems with which they 
are confronted and took home enough practical 
suggestions to make the convention a real suc- 
cess. [A brief telegraphic report of the first 
day’s session appeared on page 72 of the Jan. 
30 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDI- 
Tor.| True West Virginian hospitality was in 
evidence from the time the first delegates ar- 
rived, and extensive entertainment and snappy 
business sessions made the convention one of 
the most enjoyable and profitable in the history 
of the association. 

President C. I. Cheyney called the convention 
to order at 10 o’clock Thursday morning and 
introduced Rev. 8S. W. Moore, of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Bluefield, who opened the 
meeting with an invocation. Bernard McClaugh- 
erty, director of the Bluefield Chamber of Com- 
merce and president of the Rotary Club, wel- 
comed the delegates to Bluefield, 


Milestones in Advancement of Industry 


President Cheyney in his annual address said 
that two real milestones in advancement in the 
Jumber industry during 1925 were the progress 
made in the recognition and adoption of grade- 
marked lumber and the founding of a chair of 
research in retail lumbering at Antioch College, 
at Yellow Springs, Ohio. The latter he char- 
acterized as a distinct step toward a more 
scientific way of doing business. Another im- 
portant movement for West Virginia dealers 
was the practically universal adoption of some 
form of cost accounting system by the retailers 
of the State. He said that the affairs of the 
association were more closely knit together by 
the several district associations in the State 
and urged the members to look to the immediate 
future of the association, referring to the lien 
law movement in the State as important. Build- 
ing material dealers are satisfied with the pres- 
ent law and were urged to combat in every way 
possible the agitation being raised by some 
groups within the State to get the law amended. 

Mr. Cheyney told the convention that it had 
the background for the greatest advertising 
campaign for home ownership in the country 
by playing up the romance in the lumber in- 
dustry which has always been one of the lead- 
ing industries of the State. 


Accomplishments of Huntington Club 


Rolland C. Mossman, secretary of the Hunt- 
ington Lumber & Supply Club, reviewed the 
brief history of the organization and the note- 
worthy accomplishments which have made it 
known throughout this section of the country. 
The aims of the club as incorporated in its 
charter are the promotion of home ownership 
on a sound financial basis, public education as 
to the dangers to be avoided in purchasing home 
sites, improper methods of construction and 
unsafe financial plans and the creating of an 
interest in legislative matters affecting the 
building industry. 

There are twenty-five active and four asso- 
ciate members in the club which has built up an 
extensive credit information service. A close 
relationship is maintained with the mortgage 
loan companies to secure loan information and 
to speed up the liquidation of accounts owed 
the members. A bureau has investigated 290 
new construction projects. 


Discuss General Business Conditions 
A general discussion on business in 1925 and 
the outlook for 1926 with special regard for 
building was opened by J. C. Burchett, Mingo 
Lime & Lumber Co., Williamson, who said that 
the demand for houses had been filled. He did 
not predict phenomenal business for 1926. Paul 





Stamm, Clarksburg Supply & Equipment Co., 
Clarksburg, said that there were no profits to 
be had in 1925 but that 1926 was much brighter 
as the mine situation clears up. Home building 
in Clarksburg has caught up with demand. 

C. G. Conaway, Fairmont Wall Plaster Co., 
of Fairmont, told the convention that 1925 sales 
were 25 percent below 1924 but that his profit 
had increased 31% percent. Everyone is more 
optimistic than they were at the beginning of 
1925. He said that the standard of living in 
America is constantly being improved and that 
this creates a continual demand for new and 
better homes. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The Thursday afternoon session was opened 
by a discussion on trade discounts, led by M. B. 
Sprigg, Sprigg Lumber Co., Weston. Mr. 
Conaway said that his company had in effect 
a 5 percent cash discount which had made a 
difference of $9,000 in the ten months it had 
been in effect. Oscar F. Henry, Standard 
Brick & Supply Co., Charleston, told the conven- 
tion that most of the building in Charleston 
was done on loans and that the contractors 
can not pay cash unless they can collect. Most 
of his accounts run ninety days. However he 

















Cc. 1. CHRYNEY. 
Bluefield, W. Va. ; 
Retiring President 


W. J. WALDIE, 
Point Pleasant, W. Va. ; 
Second Vice President 


thought that a big discount, say 10 percent, 
was the proper thing for all dealers. Then cash 
customers can not ask for cheaper prices be- 
cause he gets them in his discount. It was 
the general opinion of those who spoke that 
contractors should not get a trade discount in 
addition to a cash discount. 

C. H. Stein, of Huntington, secretary of the 
West Virginia Council of Retail Merchants, of 
which the West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association is a member, ad- 
dressed the convention on the work of the coun- 
cil, relating its accomplishments along the line 
of tax reduction. It was through the efforts 
of the council that the gross sales tax of the 
State for members of the council was kept at 
$2 a thousand instead of being raised to $4 as 
the legislature contemplated. Mr. Stein urged 
the convention to get behind the ratification of 
the amendment for the classification of prop- 
erty, which he said would wipe out the necessity 
for a large part of the revenue now provided 
by the gross sales tax measure. 


Mortgages and Mechanic’s Lien 


C. C. Robison, Morgantown Lumber Co., 
Morgantown, led a very interesting discussion 
on mortgages and mechanies lien. G. J. Dicker- 


son, Dickerson Lumber Co., Huntington, con- 
siders the lien more effective than the taking of 
mortgages because there is sometimes a ques- 








tion of getting a mortgage from the owner when 
you sell to the contractor. P. V. Beswick, 
Samuel Beswick (Estate), Huntington, prefers a 
deed of trust to a lien because of quicker action, 

The question of taking second mortgages in. 
stead of insisting on lien rights was brought 
up and it was found that a number of dealers 
had done that. G. M. Angel, Huntington, said 
that many accounts had been collectable be. 
cause he could insist on his lien rights and he 
was of the opinion that mortgages will not take 
the place of the lien law. W. J. Waldie, Point 
Pleasant Lumber Co., Point Pleasant, was of 
the same opinion. 

Mr. Robison closed the discussion and 
sounded the keynote when he advised the con- 
vention to size up the proposition after a thor- 
ough investigation and take steps according to 
the individual dealer’s best judgment. ‘‘ There 
are some cases where one will work and 
the other would not do at all, but above all 
things know the condition of the property on 
which you put your bill of goods,’’ said the 
speaker. Mr. Robison said that they had filed 
ten liens during the last year and had collected 
on all of them and that only one of them went 
to court. They also took several second mort- 
gages. . 
Standardization and Grade Marking 

Harry G. Uhl, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Washington, D. C., ad- 
dressed the convention on ‘‘ Extending Lumber 
Markets Through Standardization and Grade 
Marking.’’ He reviewed the history of the 
standardization movement and told of the num- 
ber of difficult situations with regard to grades 
that had been cleared up. He referred to grade 
marking as the customer’s guaranty and as one 
of the most notable and beneficial movements 
in the history of the lumber and building in- 
dustries. He called the movement a milestone 
in better merchandising. 

A discussion of delivery charges for small lot 
deliveries was led by O. L. Showalter, Glen Elk 
Lumber Co., Clarksburg and secretary of the 
Monongahela Valley district, who said that in 
the valley they were working for uniform 
charges on small deliveries. It was his opinion 
that a charge of %4- or %4-cent a foot for de- 
livery was not opposed, like say $2 on an order. 
Mr. Burchett said that they included the*de- 
livery charge in figuring the price. President 
Cheyney, of the Bailey Lumber Co., said that 
the local dealers showed a delivery charge on 
their invoices and Mr. Henry said that they 
did the same thing. It was the general opinion 
that a uniform charge was the desirable thing. 

H. A. Davidson, Superior Lumber Co., Hunt- 
ington, gave one of the cleverest talks of the 
convention on the ‘‘Dream Home.’’ Very few 
of the delegates had had any experience with 
such projects, but those that had were of the 
opinion that it was too much of a project for 
one company to handle, but was rather a com- 
munity proposition. 

At 6:30 p.m. the convention gathered in the 
West Virginian Hotel for a good supper and 
much merry making. Rev. Roy E. Early, of 
Bluefield, Va., was the toastmaster of the eve- 
ning and his jolly manner and good stories kept 
the guests in good humor. J. E. Brown, of 
Bluefield, led the singing and a striking pro- 
gram was rendered by a quartet from the Roy 
Seott American Legion Post. ‘‘Con’’ McCole, 
of New York City, a professional entertainer, 
was the main attraction of the evening and was 
enthusiastically received. 

One of the features of the banquet was the 
menu ecards. The menu was printed on thin 
California white pine boards furnished by the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. After the program 
dancing was enjoyed by the guests. 

FRIDAY MORNING 

The Friday morning session was opened by 
the introduction of W. M. Nichols, resident 
manager of the Pioneer Lumber Co., Elrod, 
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Ala., who spoke on ‘‘ End-matched Lumber’’ 
with special reference to pine flooring. He com- 
mented on the extensive production program 
peing carried out by his company and told the 
convention of the many advantages to be de- 
rived from end-matched lumber. 

It eliminated the waste at the sawmill, an 
item which has been a source of great loss to 
mill operators; and in eliminating waste it 
conserves the timber. It is of distinct advan- 
tage to the dealer because it reduces inventories 
and speeds turnover of stock and it eliminates 
the necessity of carrying specific lengths. 

The home owner is the big saver by using end- 
matched flooring because there is absolutely no 
waste in laying the floor. It is very easily laid, 
the owner being able to lay it himself if he so 
desires. It is strong enough to hold without a 
subfloor although Mr. Nichols said that they 
never advocate laying it without a subfloor. 
[This subject is dealt with at greater length 
by Mr. Nichols in a specially prepared article 
appearing on pages 38 and 39 of the Jan. 30 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

Mr. Nichols supplemented his arguments 
with actual experiences which were interesting 
and convineing. He also read letters from 
H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans, La.; Axel Oxholm, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Julius Seidel, Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; and A. L. Ford, 
managing editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
complimenting the Pioneer Lumber Co. on this 
forward step. 

The subject of codperative buying was intro- 
duced by Mr. Conaway who expressed the 
opinion that it was a good thing on nails and 
sash weights where the turnover was small. He 
said it had been tried in Fairmont and was 
fairly satisfactory. Mr. Showalter said that in 
Clarksburg four dealers had done some buying 
of cars of pine and fir on a codperative basis. 
The car is consigned to the dealer with the 
largest order and the others haul from there. 
There has been a little codperative buying in 
Bluefield. The dealers as a whole had not had 
much experience in this method, but the con- 
vention was of the opinion that it would in- 
crease with the further development of district 
associations. 


Presents Property Classification Amendment 


The property classification amendment 
brought up in the State legislature of 1925 was 
the subject of an address delivered by R. L. 
Archer, president Union Bank & Trust Co., 
Huntington. He spoke briefly on taxation in 
general saying that equity instead of equality 
should be the ideal toward which to work. The 
classification of property has been adopted in 
fifteen States and has increased rather than 
decreased the revenue. He said that the bank- 
ers of the State were behind the amendment 
although it does not decrease their taxes. It 
will keep money in the State and will elimi- 
nate a drain on the banks. He urged the con- 
vention to go on record in favor of it. 

Mr. Dickerson led the discussion on inven- 
tories, and gave a number of practical sug- 
gestions to improve inventories. He said that 
dealers want no excess stock on hand, but 
enough to adequately take care of the demand. 
The ideal system would be a perpetual inventory 
but very few concerns find that practical. In 
order to keep an inventory as easily as possible, 
Mr. Dickerson suggested the numbering of 
sheds and bins and the keeping of a chart of 
the bins, runways ete. Keep materials of like 
nature congregated as much as possible. The 
best method of binning finished lumber is to 
Separate widths and lengths where possible. 

Stock should be turned over at least three to 
five times a year, if the dealer is to make a 
profit at all. Mr. Cheyney said that they do not 
consider direct shipments in figuring turnover 
and that they keep to sales sheets in order to 
Separate their direct shipments and yard stock. 

Craig Laine, of Chicago, spoke on ‘‘ How to 
Get More Business. ’? 


Secretary’s Annual Report 
Approximately seventy-five dealers attended 
the dealers’ luncheon held Friday noon. At 
this time Secretary-treasurer H. Eschenbrenner 


distributed his annual report which had been 
printed in attractive pamphlet form. He re- 


viewed the work of the association during the 
year, noting the organization of the Huntington 
Lumber & Supply Club and the Monongahela 
Valley Club and the work that is being done to 
form several more district clubs in the State. 
His report showed that nine new active mem- 
bers had been secured during the year and that 





G. M. MOSSMAN, 
Huntington, W. Va.; 
Read resolutions 


H. ESCHENBRENNER, 
New Martinsville, W. Va. ; 
Secretary-treasurer 


forty-one associated members had been added 
to the association roster. The financial state- 
ment showed the money matters of the associa- 
tion to be in good shape. 

During the luncheon a 4-reel picture showing 
the manufacture of Bogalusa brand products of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., 
was shown. One reel showed the manufacture 
of turpentine and other naval stores and the 
other three depicted the manufacture of lumber 
from the time it left the woods until it was 
ready for the market. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The question of crediting customers for re- 
turned material was brought up at the open- 
ing of the final session of the convention Fri- 
day afternoon. In discussion it was shown that 
some dealers allow credit for some articles, 
which are not damaged in any way, but that 
credit is usually refused on returned face brick 
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and heavy clay products. All were of the 
opinion that it is a local problem and that 
there ought to be a handling charge besides 
the regular delivery charge. 

The subject of the lien law was brought up 
again by Homer Duncan, of Huntington, who 
showed a peculiar situation arising from filing 





a lien on a building built on leased property. 
The dealer has a lien on the building on which 
he furnished the material but he has no lien 
on the property because it reverts back to the 
person from whom it was leased. Therefore 
he has a building but no ground. Dealers 
were urged to investigate the property before 
delivering goods to the job. 

The subject of ‘‘ Millwork Estimating’’ was 
the next on the program, and Chester W. Pierce, 
Keys Planing Mill Co., Bluefield, led the dis- 
cussion. He said that it was more profitable 
to buy millwork from the manufacturer who 
can make it cheaper. Usually a retailer makes 
millwork because it is a means to more profit- 
able business. The average millworker does not 
know the actual cost of producing millwork and 
is afraid to find out, according to Mr. Pierce. 
Hale Pearman, of the Minter Homes Corpora- 
tion, Huntington, related the methods used in 
running its shop and declared that for the last 
two years the concern had been making a profit 
on it. 

Grievances Aired in Open Forum 


An open forum, in which the dealers related 
many grievances which they had with manufaec- 
turers and wholesalers and in which they dis- 
cussed several other problems with which they 
were confronted, finished the program. The 
so-called manufacturer’s representative who 
rents an office and handles building material 
and the wholesaler who sells direct to the mines 
in the southern part of the State and to the 
retailers in the northern part of the State were 
two grievances which produced considerable 
discussion. 

The question of direct selling of manufae- 
turers was brought up and several suggestions 
offered as remedies. The dealer might ask the 
manufacturer outright if he is selling direct 
and if he is drop him. If such a circumstance 
exists pass the word along to other members 
of the association.. Or the matter might be re- 
ferred to the directors of the association and 
let them act on it. 

The question of instalment selling was 
brought up but practically no one had had any 
experience with it, and the few that had found 
it generally unsatisfactory. A finance plan for 
homes—a loan association within the State as- 
sociation—was brought out as a possible field 
of increased activity for the association. Mr. 
Perkins, of the Georgia Lumber Co., Bluefield, 
said that local building and loan associations 
very often proved a failure while State organi- 
zations were successful. He related a disastrous 
experience of Bluefield citizens in trying to 
promote home building througk a local loan 
association. 

Better merchandising was broug: up in the 
open forum and characterized as one of the 
most forward looking steps that could be taken 
by the association. It was suggested that a 
committee be appointed to consider the calling 
of a special meeting of the association to study 
better merchandising methods. 

Officers Elected 


W. Lee Savage, of Charleston, reporting for 
the nominating committee, presented the fol- 
lowing slate which was unanimously approved: 

President—C. C. Robison, Morgantown Lumber 
Co., Morgantown. 

First vice president—Oscar F. Henry, Standard 
3rick & Supply Co., Charleston. 

Second vice president—W. J. Waldie, 
Pleasant Lumber Co., Point Pleasant. 

Third vice president—C. G. Conaway, Fairmont 
Wall Plaster Co., Fairmont. 

Fourth vice president—W. H. 
Lumber Co., Wheeling. 

Directors—E. L. Davisson, Parkersburg Mill Co., 
Parkersburg, and C. W. Hayes, Economy House & 
Material Co., Bluefield (newly elected); G. J. 
Dickerson, Dickerson Lumber Co., Huntington 
(elected to succeed himself) ; G. M. Mossman, Moss- 
man Bros. Co., Huntington: O. L. Showalter, Glen 
Elk Lumber Co., Clarksburg; and J. C. Burchett, 
Mingo Lime & Lumber Co., Williamson (hold over). 


Gist of Resolutions Adopted 

The report of the resolutions committee was 
read by G. M. Mossman and the convention ac- 
cepted nine resolutions. it went on record as 
endorsing the constitutional amendment on the 
classification of personal property for taxation. 
The fixing of resale prices when a sufficient 
margin of profit to the retailer is provided is 
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desirable. The convention condemned the prac- 
tice of signing of releases in connection with the 
securing of loans on so-called loan jobs, in ad- 
vance of receiving the actual payment. 

The convention thanked the West Virginia 
Council of Retail Merchants for its good work 
of the last year and committed the association 
to further endorsement and support. The con 
vention endorsed the movement for standardiza- 
tion and grade marking of lumber and also en- 
dorsed the action of the Senate finance com- 
mittee toward the elimination of the obnoxious 
capital stock tax. 

The adverse criticisms of the lien law pro- 
mulgated by the National Association of Con- 
tractors was condemned and the twenty-one 
principles of a model lien law as submitted by 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion were endorsed in principle but not in de- 
tail. The convention recommended the ap- 
pointment of a committee to confer with the 
State code commission to see that the present 
mechanics lien law is not revised. A vote of 
thanks was extended to the president of the 
association, to the city of Bluefield and to all 
others who helped arrange the program and for 
the royal way in which the delegates were en- 
tertained. 

The next annual meeting will be held at Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., as the newly-elected president, 
C. C. Robison, cordially invited the convention 
on behalf of the local dealers. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet of the association was 
held Friday evening in the spacious banquet 


at the exhibits were the Andersen Lumber Co., 
of Bayport, Minn., and the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., of Spokane, Wash. 


HUNTINGTON CLUB’S ACTIVITIES 


The members of the Huntington Lumber & 
Supply Club were 100 percent in attendance at 
the convention. They chartered a special car 
and arrived in Bluefield the night before the 
convention opened. They were known every- 
where by the famous Huntington song they 
sang, composed by ‘‘Mont’’ Davidson. Secre- 
tary Rolland C. Mossman was in charge of the 
arrangements for transporting the entire club 
membership to the convention. 


—— << 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR LADIES 


The ladies in attendance at the convention 
were royally entertained while the men were 
in business sessions. Thursday afternoon 4 
luncheon was given in their honor at the Wegt 
Virginian followed by a theater party. After 
the theater they were driven around the gity 
and through the mountains until time for the 
dinner and dance. 

Friday afternoon they were entertained at a 
bridge luncheon at the Bluefield Country Clyb, 
A program of singers and entertainers helped 
to make it a very pleasant affair. The ladies 
all attended the annual banquet Friday evening, 


West Virginia Retailers Predict Good Year 


G. J. DICKERSON, Dickerson Lumber Co., Hunt- 
ington——Business is practically at a standstill now 
because of bad weather, but the prospects for a 
good year are bright. We had a fair year in 1925 
in which most of the construction in Huntington 
was large buildings. I look for the building this 
year to be mostly homes for the well-to-do people 
in the community. 

W. LEE SAVAGE, Charleston Lumber Co., Charles- 
ton—-We had a good volume of business in 1925, 
but we did not make the profit on it that we 
should have. There will be some building on the 
new State capital this year which ought to stimu- 
late construction work. 

W. J. WaLpif, Point Pleasant Lumber Co., Point 
Pleasant—The first part of 1925 was very poor 
with us, but business picked up toward the end of 


tided over though and expect good steady businegg 
in 1926 as the mine situation is improving. 4 
number of the dealers in this section turned down 
business last year when the miners were out of 
work, but they are all working now and will be ip 
the market for remodeling jobs. 


J. S. MILLer, J. M. Miller & Son, Point Pleasant 

We did an average business in 1925 and expect 
much improvement this year. If a bond issue 
which is soon to come up for a vote goes through, 
Point Pleasant will have a new city hall and 
sewage system, which will stimulate the building 
material business. , 

Cc. C. Ropison, Morgantown Lumber Co., Mor- 
gantown—Our business has been hard hit for the 
last five years, and volume in 1925 was only about 
two-thirds of the previous year. However, we 
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Thirty-four dealers and friends from the vicinity of Huntington, 
most of them members of the Huntington Lumber & 
chartered a special car to take them to the annual meeting of the 
West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 


Bluefield. From left to right: 
ney, Huntington; J. W. Jackson, 


hall of the West Virginian and was attended 
by approximately 275 conventioners and ladies. 
President Cheyney introduced George Dunglin- 
son jr., Bluefield who acted as toastmaster. 
Very fine music was rendered by a local or- 
chestra and by Ruth Bodell, soprano, and Con- 
rad Brevick, banjo artist. The Rotary Club 
quartet also sang several numbers. 

Ralph Parlette, of Chicago, was introduced 
as the speaker of the evening and entertained 
his audience for an hour with very timely and 
witty remarks on codperation, his subject being 
**Swat the Snake and Codperate.’’ After the 
program, the tables were cleared from the ban- 
quet hall and the guests danced until 2 0’clock, 
thus ending one of the most pleasant and profit- 
able conventions ever held by the association. 


THE EXHIBITS 


All of the exhibit space on the mezzanine 
floor of the West Virginian was taken by manu- 
facturing concerns with attractive and instrue- 
tive exhibits. Much interest was manifested by 
the dealers who spent considerable time view- 
ing them. 


Among the companies represented 








C. C. Connell, Portsmouth; Paul Dab- 
Barboursville; 
Hale Pearman, Homer Duncan and J. L. Richmond, Huntington; J. 
A. Barnes, Logan; George Sullivan, Dan Tracey and W. C. Griffith, 





Supply Club, 
Association at 


T. M. Davidson, 


the vear so that we showed a 
for the year as ua whole. At that our sales were 
about $30,000 short of what they were in 1924. 
This ought to be a good year; for I think we can 
figure on a good farm trade even though the buying 
capacity of the mines is uncertain. 


pretty fair volume 


W. Y. DARLING, city sales manager, Bailey Lum- 
ber Co., Bluefield—Our volume for 1925 was only 
fair, but we realized a profit on it. There has 
been more figuring the last three weeks than in the 
four or five months previous, which indicates that 
business which is practically at a standstill now, 
will improve. This looks like a good year. 





J. W. Jackson, Barboursville Supply Co., Bar- 
boursville—Our volume increased $25,000 last year 
over 1924 and we made a good profit, but we had 
to work harder than ever before to do it. We are 
in a gas and oil country and it looks as if business 
was going to boom this year. 





O. L. SHOWALTER, Glen Elk Lumber Co., Clarks- 
burg, and secretary Monongahela Valley district— 
Monongahela Valley dealers are harmonious and 
are getting good prices for their products. We 
had a light volume of business in 1925 which kept 
most of the dealers from making money. We all 


Huntington; Ed. Kearns, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. J. Waldie, Point Pleas- 
ant; J. H. Prendergast, Marion, Ohio; J. E. Miller, Point Pleasant; 
E. R. Rogers, Huntington; G. M. Boileau, Niles, Ohio; H. A. Davidson, 
Roderic Zellar, G. M. Mossman, Q. E. Calloway, P. O. Duncan, E. B. 
Zaback and C. H. Stein, Huntington; Charles C. Mueller, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; P. V. Beswick and L. S. Blodgett, Huntington; Ray Sarricks, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; T. C. Adams, John Dickerson, M. T. Rogers, W. G. 
Griffith, J. E. Moore and Rolland C. Mossman, Huntington 


made a good profit. We planned thirty-five new 
homes last year even though it was a light year. 
We have used “Old Homes Made New” and find it 
quite a help in remodeling jobs. Everyone in our 
district expects good business in 1926 as the coal 
mines are getting down to business. 


P. V. Beswick, Samuel Beswick Estates, Hunt- 
ington—There are plenty of large homes and build: 
ings in Huntington, but there is a need for small 
homes. Last year was a fair one, everything con- 
sidered ; but I am looking forward to an excellent 
business in 1926. 

FRED LARKINS, Morgan Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Charleston—Business was fair last year. 
January of 1926 will show a slight increase over 
the first month of last year. This ought to be 4 
better year than last, but there are no conditions 
in Charleston which will cause a boom. 





C. H. HovucuHins, Princeton Lumber Co., Prince 
ton—Last year’s business was only fair, but at that 
it was better than 1924. We have had a very closé 
winter and there is practically nothing doing now. 
We expect a good year, however. There is almost 
no remodeling work in Princeton, all of the col 
struction being new buildings. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Feb. 1.—At 11 a. m. 
Thursday, Jan. 28, the 
Pennsylvania Lumber- 





LUTHER C. OGDEN, 
Cape May, N. J.; 
Elected President 





men’s Association op- 
ened its thirty-fourth 
annual convention. The 
Clover room of the 
Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel, where the lumber- 
men convened, was a scene of happy reunions, 
enthusiastic discussions and hustling activity, 
until the moment the president’s gavel offi- 
cially opened the session. [A brief telegraphic 
report of the first day’s session appeared on 
page 76 of the Jan. 30 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—Epitor.| The attendance was 
decidedly heavier than the previous year. 
Wednesday evening there had been a banquet 
and entertainment, designated as the young 
men’s meeting. 


President Stresses Lumberman’s Obligations 


President Wilson H. Lear started official busi- 
ness with a short, interesting address. After 
thanking the officers and members for their 
loyal support of the organization, which had 
brought it to a highly influential position, he 
passed to the vital matters. First he stressed 
the fact that the lumber business was an es- 
sential one, a factor in the upbuilding of com- 
munities; and that the lumberman’s obliga- 
tion did not cease with his fellow members, nor 
should his activities be confined to his own spe- 
cial needs. ‘‘Our first consideration,’’ he 
said, ‘‘should be for the benefit of the general 
public. In assuming the broader vision, and 
helping to build substantial and permanent 
communities, we should assert ourselves, through 
our organization, for standard material that 
will build for permanency and attractiveness at 
the same time.’’ 

Mr. Lear then stated that the membership 
was composed of dealers operating in what he 
believed the most favored section of the coun- 
try, where large natural resources were present, 
and where many of the greatest manufacturing 
industries were located. These industries had 
therefore to be carefully considered, and their 
desires carefully gaged, so that Jumbermen 
could keep pace with them. To move more lum- 
her, he advised everyone to know just what his 
territory required, and maintain the standards 
for his section through the association. The 
speaker further urged avoiding inflation in lum 
her or other industries affecting wood products, 
careful buying to prevent high prices by too 
many contracts for material being let at the 
same time; and careful attention to credits, es- 
specially when they applied to sections or in- 
dustries in any way inflated. 

Other highlights of the presidential address 
were: Transportation conditions during the 
year had been highly gratifying; earnings, de- 
spite a record building year, had not been high; 
the overproduction evil was gradually being 
adjusted; bitterness in competition had been 
greatly eliminated through association fellow- 
ship; and home construction was rapidly eatch- 
ing up with the demand, had already done so 
in the case of more expensive homes. Mr. 
Lear’s outlook for the coming year was highly 
optimistic. 








Secretary’s Report 
In his report; Secretary J. Frederick Martin, 
stated that the association was operating 
smoothly under the new budget system that 
took effect after the convention of the previous 
year, He then pointed out that mercantile 
agencies were listing lumber merchants im- 


properly, creating confusion. Steps were being 
taken by the board of directors to draw up a 
list of legitimate dealers for submission to 
these agencies. The establishment of a traffic 
bureau was suggested by the secretary as a 
vital need. Relative to credit and traffie bu- 
reaus, Mr. Martin said that the board had gone 
to the extent of studying those of other as- 
sociations, and writing the members for sug- 
gestions. The secretary closed his report with 
a plea for codperation between members in the 
developing of markets; and the solicitation of 
the large volume of trade to be secured from 
industrial buyers, which rightfully belonged to 
the retailer. 


Recalls Early Association Days 


President Lear called upon D. J. Snowdon, 
former secretary of the association, now re- 
tired, who has not missed a meeting since the 
arly days of the Pennsylvania retailers. In 
his short talk he recalled persons and events 
back in the ’80s, mentioning that only three 
of the old members were alive today. At its 
conclusion, C. C. Rosser moved that Mr. Snow- 
don be tendered an honorary lifetime member- 
ship. The motion was carried unanimously. 

Committees Appointed 

President Lear appointed the following com- 
mittees : 

Nominating—C. C, Rosser, Frank Hankins, J. T. 
Eliason, John T. Riley and E. C. Snyder. 

Resolutions—Harry Meyers, Harry Ruggles, Ed- 
ward Miller, Samuel Dillon and Harry Bogar. 

Reports from representatives from the vari- 
ous local units throughout the State, in reply to 
questions intended to disclose conditions in 
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PAs; 


their respective territories were presented by 
David Watson, of Bucks County unit; Fred 
Hower, of Lackawanna County unit; A. M. 
Northup, of Wyoming Valley unit; John E. 
Lloyd, of Philadelphia unit; J. T. Eliason, of 
Tri-State unit; Frank Hankins, South Jersey 
unit; Earl Brightbill, of Central Pennsylvania 
unit; John Pyfer, of Lancaster County unit, 
and Mr. Rosser, of Schuylkill County unit. 


A summary of the replies to the questions 
was given in last week’s report of Thursday’s 
session, and in‘addition the following query, 
‘“TIn what manner do you think the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Association could aid in im- 
proving conditions in your territory?’’ elicited 
this reply: ‘‘By effecting organization of le- 
gitimate contractors, reporting unscrupulous 


Pennsylvanians Consider Traffic and Credit Bureaus— 


Study Model Lien Law—Endorse Grade Marking 


wholesalers encroaching on the retailers’ busi- 
ness, bringing about closer codperation between 
dealers who are competing, getting all lumber- 
men to join the association, educating irre- 
sponsible dealers to lumber costs and ethics, 
establishing reliable credit bureaus and edueat- 
ing the public to a knowledge of the lumber 
industry. ’’ 


Securing Maximum Efficiency from Workers 


_ H. Foster Goslin, of Wildwood, N. J., in 
discussing ‘‘How to Improve Employee Mo- 
rale,’’ stated that in order to provide the best 
relations between management and men, and 
secure maximum efficiency from the workers, 
a **pep and kick elub’’ had been organized the 
previous year. This club, consisting of all the 
employees, met once a month. Small dues were 
paid, to be returned at the end of the year 
if the member had been present at nine out of 
twelve meetings, together with an equal sum 
presented by the company, in the nature of a 
bonus. A special bonus was given to workers, 
based on volume of sales and cost of doing 
business. Members were invited to offer waste 
eliminating and cost reducing suggestions, as 
well as methods of increasing efficiency. In 
return for these, monthly prizes were given. 
Prizes were also given to those who suggested 
to the management the greatest number of 
names of prospective customers. In the yard, 
various posters urging elimination of waste 
were hung. Complaints ~by employees were 
brought out at the meetings and all just ones 
corrected. Mr. Goslin declared the response to 
this system to have been simply marvelous, with 
contented workers, lowest waste and negligible 
turnover of labor. The personal element in the 
connections between the workers themselves and 
the management was introduced by means of 
various entertainments given regularly. 

C. F. Williamson stressed the high value of 
the personal element in treating employees. He 
urged the use of the Golden Rule in all deal- 
ings with them. His methods consisted of pay- 
ing good wages, providing good surroundings 
and recreational facilities, giving praise where 
it was due and effective, discharging misleading 
employees regardless of their personal efficiency, 
using constructive economy; and taking a per 
sonal interest in the health, welfare and fami 
lies of his men. ‘‘Treat them square,’’ said 
Mr. Williamson, ‘fis my motto.’’ 

Edueation was the keynote of the talk by 
John Derr. He wants men who are interested 
in success, rather than in holding down a job, 
to work for him. But he knows that these are 
not to be picked up readily; so he employs the 
other types of worker, and educates them to his 
standard. He gives his salesmen a thorough 
knowledge of their line, so that they are not 
mere counter salesmen, but know their prod- 
uct, their company’s standards and the cost of 
lumber. Every employee is invited to take ad 
vantage of the educational program, which in- 
cludes instruction in plan reading, survey, 
credit, construction, costs contracts and other 
matters of interest to the lumberman. Clerks 
are shifted from time to time that they may 
have the opportunity of securing experience in 
every branch of the business and become all- 
round men. The men are assembled in regular 
meeting and from the discussions taking place 
at these, many valuable suggestions are secured. 
Sports, outings and various forms of recreation 
round out Mr. Derr’s program. The bonus 
system he dislikes, claiming that by this means 
money is made the incentive for harder work, 
rather than a desire to succeed. 

Frank Luckenbach, of Philadelphia, delivered 
a very interesting lecture on the value of know- 
ing lumber at its source, and the men of the 
West. Through his connection with the Gilling- 
ham Co., he had traveled extensively in the 
West, seen the great forests and met the men 
who were logging there. In an inspiring man- 
ner he told of his impressions, urging every 
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lumberman to take a trip from California to 
Oregon, so that he might kuow the beauty and 
value of the product he sells. 


Discusses Model Mechanics Lien Law 


Secretary Martin spoke on the new model 
mechanics lien law that was being drawn up 
by a joint committee representing the national 
builders and contractors’ associations and Sece- 
retary Hoover. First he read the law, explain- 
ing its features step by step. He proceeded 
then to draw a list of objections to it from 
the standpoint of the lumberman. He pointed 
out that on the committee there were nine men 
who favored the contractors and builders, two 
who represented material men, including lum- 
ber interests; and one neutral party. In nu- 
merous ways Mr. Martin showed that the new 
law would be far from beneficial to the lumber- 


man and greatly in favor of the contractor.. 


While he did not believe Mr. Hoover would 
sanction the law, he pointed out that the men 
sponsoring it were sufficiently strong to have 
it compiled and brought to the various legis- 
latures, in many of which they had sufficient 
power to secure favorable consideration. 

The members were warned to be prepared 
for immediate action and to oppose strenuously 
its passage in their State. Mr. Martin was of 
the opinion that the lien laws of Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New Jersey and Maryland were 
fairly effective; and that any new measures 
attempted might be excluded as being unconsti- 
tutional in several of these States, under the 
special legislation acts. 

Various problems of retailers throughout the 
country were touched on by Adolph Pfund, of 
Chicago, who found them similar everywhere, 
and offered solutions that had been found satis- 
factory elsewhere. He urged the men to make 
service to the customer their aim; and not to 
place too much eredence in the complaints of 
lumbermen that retailers were favoring substi- 
tutes, or those of substitute men, that they were 
favoring lumber. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. gave an extremely 
interesting portrayal, by moving pictures, of 
all phases of logging and milling at its great 
operations in Longview, Wash. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


L. Kraemer, field engineer of the Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, La., delivered 
the opening address, his topic being ‘‘ Grade 
Marked Lumber.’’ He quoted the public as 
being interested rather in the balance of the 
standardization program than in standard sizes. 
They wanted standardized grades and the as- 
surance that grades specified would be delivered. 
Engineers and designers of buildings had 
drawn away from timber because there was no 
set means of figuring its strength. Grades were 
confusing and it was necessary to figure on a 
much greater stress than was really needed, to 
assure safety. 

The Southern Pine Association, said Mr. 
Kraemer, had begun some time ago to feel the 
pulse of the buying public, to see in just what 
manner the trade lost could be retrieved. It 
had adopted standardization. Repeated tests 
of timber had been made by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, in order to establish a definite 
yard rule of stress. Every piece of timber was 
being rubber stamped and branded with a num- 
ber, the mill sign and the association letters 
SPA. Through tests, solicitation of designers 
and much publicity, the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion was gradually bringing timber back into 
favor; its grade-marking system having made 
lumber a known and proved product. Grade- 
marked lumber, he concluded, would be the 
saviour of the industry. 


Status of Longleaf and Shortleaf Pine 


Charles Hill, general sales manager of the 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation, New York 
City, followed with an address on how much 
longer the North would be able to draw upon 
the South for longleaf and shortleaf pine. The 
matter, he stated, was of importance to southern 
and competing manufacturers and to the con- 
suming industries of the East and South. Penn- 
sylvania’s own State forests, once thought in- 
exhaustible, now produced only as much lumber 


as Pittsburgh utilized. The population was 
rapidly increasing, requiring more and more 
wood; and industrial buying grew steadily 
heavier. The South itself is in the throes of 
a great revival, opening up industrially. The 


Florida demand, although the clamor had 
abated, continued amazingly heavy. The 
drain on southern lumber, therefore, con- 
tinued greater from year to year. How 


long could the South meet it? It was not 
possible to make an exact estimate of its re- 
sources said Mr. Hill, for that would require 
a check-up on every ten acres of woodland. 
Again, economic conditions bringing about ris- 
ing and declining requirements, figured greatly. 
Twenty-five years ago the only timber cut was 
that which grew on the highlands, but with the 
coming of donkey engines and other machinery, 
hundreds of thousands of acres of swamp pine 
were made available. Good roads, the tractor 
and the motor truck were providing still greater 
facilities. Another vitally important 
bearing on this question was the reforestation 
program of the southern mills. They were now 
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regarding their timber as a crop, reforesting 
the timber land that had been cut over. This 
alone gave promise of an indefinite period of 
fertility. Authorities believed that southern 
production would never fall below seven billion 
feet. 


Simplification and Standardization 


Mr. Hill then discussed somewhat in detail 
the movement in behalf of closer utilization 
and the simplification and standardization of 
lumber sizes, continuing as follows: 


In the movement for the simplification and 
standardization of lumber sizes, which has been 
in progress for the last four years, the manufac- 
turers have consistently and persistently pointed 
out to the lumber merchants the necessity for an 
increased use of short length lumber. Unfortu- 
nately the response on the part of the merchants 
has not been encouraging, probably due to two 
reasons. In the first instance, it is quite natural 
to follow along the lines of least resistance; it is 
easier to walk in well beaten paths than to de- 
velop new ones. Customs which have grown out 
of our business experience are easily followed and 
reluctantly forsaken. Long established competi- 
tive conditions grip the merchant and the prospect 
of losing business to a competitor, who has his 
stock of lumber in the shape that the public is 
accustomed to, has a compelling influence on the 
situation. 

In order to meet this condition and eliminate in 
so far as possible the competitive feature it would 
seem to me desirable that the retail associations 
and groups thereof should make a careful, con- 
sistent and conscientious study to ascertain the 
amount of short lengths lumber that can be readily 
put into service in their respective territories. 
With this understanding fully developed the dif- 
ferent retail yards would have in stock an assort- 
ment of short lengths suitable to the economic 
requirements of their localities. This would 
eliminate the burden which is now placed upon 


factor 


an individual retailer ‘of developing a market for 
short length lumber against the competition of 
his neighbors who have not consented to the prop- 
osition. 
Utilization of Log 

It is the opinion of competent authorities that 
our softwood manufacturers utilize only about 59 
percent of the log; the balance being more or lesg 
waste. In some of the leading foreign producing 
countries the utilization of the log is from 70 to 
90 percent. This difference is accounted for jy 
some degree by the practice in this country of 
edging our lumber on the even inches only (4, 6, 
8, 10, 12 ete.) and cross-cutting lumber on eyep 


feet, starting with 8- or 10-foot as minimuy 
lengths. In most foreign countries softwood js 


marketed in lengths of even 6 and 12 inches and 
up. Widths are cut either on odd and even inches 
(4, 5, 6, 7 ete.) or may be edged on still smallep 
standards. The codperation of the retailer in mer. 
chandising these sizes would seem to be along the 
line of efficient conservation of the forest product. 


Very naturally, in urging this matter through 
the Standardization Conference, the manufacturer 
has taken the initiative and it is my deliberate 
judgment that his plea would have had greater 
weight with the retailer had he been willing to 
meet the reasonable, consistent and just. require- 
ments of the public as expressed through the me- 
dium of the retailer. To my mind, the manufae- 
turer utterly failed to meet his obligations in this 
respect and, therefore, the force of his plea for 
utilization of the short length lumber in the 
interest of conservation lost much of its force and 
this failure constituted the second cause for retail- 
ers’ indifference. In the attitude assumed by the 
manufacturer he laid himself open to the charge 
of being inconsistent, selfish and arbitrary. The 
retailers and other representatives of the public 
who were invited to participate in the movement 
which was originated by the manufacturers in a 
supposedly coéperative spirit soon found that the 
real object was to reduce the sizes of finished 
lumber to their lowest possible dimensions, while 
continuing the original measurements and to se- 
cure the influence of the lumber merchants, archi- 
tects, engineers and other representatives of the 
public, both official and unofficial, in an advertising 
scheme for the sale of lumber. 

The results of the standardization movement are 
a sucession of compromises which are not only in- 
effectual to promote the declared object of the 
movement but they rightfully deserve repudiation 
by the public. For instance, lumber is sold ace- 
cording to measurement and the rule commonly 
used is the board rule which means one inch in 
thickness by 12 inches square and nothing else. 
Instead of demanding that lumber in its rough 
state when in condition for commercial use shall 
be of its stated dimensions according to estab- 
lished custom, the conference, finding that in some 
localities this practice was violated, first declared 
for the board rule and then adopted “Standard” 
boards and sizes which violated the rule and quite 
consistently therewith resolved to merchandise 
“Standard” boards ‘‘measured and described” as of 
certain dimensions although at no stage in their 
development were they of those dimensions. Hav- 
ing abandoned consistency, the next step was easy, 
that is, the adoption of two different thicknesses 
of an inch board ; the thinner size to be designated 
as “yard lumber” and the thicker to be designated 
as “factory lumber” so that a retailer would re- 
ceive 38-inch dressed boards while his next door 
neighbor, operating a factory would receive 26/32- 
inch dressed boards, the measurement being the 
same in each case. Or did they expect the retailer 
to carry a “yard board” dressed to 3§-inch for his 
building trade and a “factory board” dressed to 
26/32-inch thick for his factory trade, following 
the example of the intelligent individual who cut 
two holes in the bottom of the door between his 
kitchen and woodshed one larger than the other, 
the big hole for the cat and the little hole for the 
kittens ? ; 

If the standard sizes adopted had resulted in 
an increase in the product of the log then con- 
servation would have been achieved. Nothing of 
the kind has occurred. The manufacturer pro 
duces in the sawmill precisely the same sizes which 
he did before the standardization movement was 
inaugurated. The reduction in the sizes from 
those in effect prior to standardization occurs In 
the planing mill. The object is to reduce the 
freight charge, but if the reduction in the freight 
is achieved at the loss of the product, which is 
more valuable than the freight, then the net result 
is not only a loss to the consumer but a handicap 
to the industry. Voluntarily to increase the cost 
to the consumer without a saving to the manv- 
facturer is to open the door to the competitor of 
lumber with no advantage to the industry to off- 
set it. 

The retailers must share the responsibility for 
allowing such a condition to be imposed, which 
directly interferes wtih the free and profitable 
development of their business. You are spending 
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peas 
thousands of dollars annually in an effort to re- 
duce your operating costs and would consider it 
a great achievement if you succeeded in reducing 
them as much as 5 percent. Yet you consent to a 
scheme whereby the cost of your merchandise to 
the consumer is increased a minimum of 5 percent 
and a maximum of a much greater amount without 
any benefit to yourself. You have said that you 
did not care what the sizes were so long as they 
were uniform, which is desirable from a competi- 
tive standpoint. I am sure you have not deeply 
considered the important question of measurement 
or you would not long hold to that conclusion. 
When true measurement is maintained it is im- 
possible for anyone to lose; when true measure- 
ment is violated it is impossible for anyone to 
gain. There may be an apparent temporary gain to 
one party to the transaction but in the end both 
parties lose. If the manufacturers lack the wit 
to see this point I hope the retailers do not. When 
the manufacturers urge you to assist them in mer- 
chandising short lengths it will be your opportu- 
nity to insist that they give you full widths and 
thicknesses. 

The reforestation program, he said, is not 
confined to the southern States, and he then re- 
ferred to the legislation adopted by the various 
States to promote forestry, urging retailers as 
a means of protecting their own business and 
for the public good, to take an interest in the 
matter. Referring to the element of freight in 
the cost of lumber, owing to the necessity under 
present conditions of transporting it over long 
distances, he said it would seem that the grow- 
ing of timber as a crop in the East and South 
might prove profitable. It is a matter, how- 
ever, in which public interest should be aroused 
because favorable legislation is necessary. The 
land must be free from taxation, and the tax 
imposed only when the trees are removed. Pro- 
tection from fires also is essential, and this he 
said is a function of the State. Farmers every- 
where should be educated in the production of 
a crop of trees on their own farms, and a cam- 
paign to interest them in this matter may very 
properly be organized by local groups of the 
association, 

Finally, Mr. Hill said, the message he brought 
to his hearers was one of reassurance. For an 
indefinite period in all probability they may 
rely on the South to produce as much as 50 
percent of its present output. With an intelli- 
gent development of a sound forestry policy, the 
mountains of Pennsylvania, which once were 
covered with magnificent forests, might again 
be productive and through the lumber mer- 
chants made to serve the public interest in pro- 
viding a product which enters so largely into 
the industry of State and nation. 

Harry C. Miller, connected with the Wana- 
maker stores, next told the lumbermen of the 
methods used by his concern in handling re- 
turned merchandise. 

Erwin Ennis brought a message of greeting 
from the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association. 
A letter from J. Hampton Moore, ex-mayor 
of Philadelphia and chairman of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Commission, addressed to 
C. F. Williamson, was then read. Mr. Moore 
requested the retailers to send delegates to the 
meeting for discussion of the New Jersey canal 
and the dredging of a channel on the Jersey 
side of the Delaware River. Mr. Williamson 
and Henry Palmer were selected as delegates. 
J. E. Coggin brought a welcome from the East- 
ern Lumber Salesmen’s Association. 


Directors Named 


_ The nominating committee made the follow- 
ing selections for the board of directors: John 


Derr, Derr Lumber Co. Philadelphia; M. Hilli- | 


ard, Zearfoss-Hilliard Lumber Co. Easton, Pa.; 
and J. H. Geis, John H. Geis & Co., Baltimore, 
Md. The nominees were unanimously approved. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The final session proved to be the most 
heavily attended of all. After Fred Underhill 
had extended the greetings of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, the 
resolutions committee presented two resolutions 
which were unanimously accepted. The first 
was in favor of the grade marking of each 
piece of lumber by manufacturers, and the estab- 
lishment of uniform grade marks. The second 
was the endorsement of Ben C. Currie, of 
Currie & Campbell, Philadelphia, as candidate 


for the presidency of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 


Predicts Year of Prosperity 


Frederick I. Cox, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, summarized the business outlook 
for 1926. He declared that existing condi- 
tions pointed to a year of great prosperity, 
though with closer buying than ever before. 

J. H. Tregoe, of the National Association of 
Credit Men, told of a high mortality among 
contractors who were unable to bear the finan- 
cial burdens they undertook. He stressed the 
value of calling in professional services in the 
credit field to avoid undue risks. Economy, 
abolition of wastefulness and right prices were 
the features he urged lumbermen to introduce 
into their business. 

The final address of the day was delivered 
by Arthur K. Barnes, of the Armstrong Cork 
Products Co., who spoke on the highlights of 
salesmanship, declaring there were seven facts 
that made for successful selling. These were: 
A knowledge of one’s business; faith in the 
article being sold and the business; the ability 
to sell goods without playing favorites; lasting 
enthusiasm ; keeping up the romantic end of the 
job; the desire to sell an idea as well as a 
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product, and blotting competition out of the 
picture of business. 


Officers Elected 


Names of the officers were then announced, 
and they were welcomed to their new positions. 
They were as follows: 

President—Luther C. Ogden, Cape May, N. J. 

Vice president and treasurer—John H. Derr, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretary—J. F. Martin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
elected). 

A banquet in the evening brought the con- 
vention to a close. 


Much Remodeling Expected 


Interviews with retailers at the convention 
indicated that while the spring outlook is some- 
what uncertain a considerable amount of re- 
modeling work is under way or contemplated. 
Some of the interviews follow: 





(re- 


L. C. LEEDOM, Yardley, Pa.: I find general busi- 
ness conditions good, and my outlook for spring is 
decidedly optimistic. There is a normal volume 
of home building, which I expect to continue. A 
fair amount of remodeling is being done. 


M. Wo.tr, of Mt. Wolf, Pa.: Construction and 
general business are slow now, but give promise of 
picking up early in the spring. We expect a pick- 
up in construction soon. I find that there is a 
larger volume of remodeling this winter than we 
usually expect to find during the dull period. 


A. G. KEEN, Trumbower Co., Nazareth, Pa.: 
Conditions here, especially in construction of 
homes, have been good throughout the year. The 


outlook for the coming months is bright. There 
is the usual amount of remodeling being done. 


Cc. O. GRANDER, of Grander & Tyler, Schwenk- 
ville, Pa.: Business was good until late in the 
fall, but the coal strike has caused a great deal 
of depression here. Our section is a bungalow 
center, and the building of cottages has kept up 
activity to an extent. There is a fair amount of 
remodeling being undertaken, and the outlook for 
the new year is uncertain. ° 


C. MATHER, Watson & Mather, Morrisville, Pa. : 
Business is slow now, with very little construction 
work being undertaken. The outlook for spring 
is fair, but we are making no definite prophecy. 
There is very little remodeling being done now. 


To Operate Through Two Firms 


Wincuester, Ky., Feb. 2.—Finding if diffi- 
cult to conduct both a retail and a wholesale 
business under the same firm name, the Hon 
Lumber Co., here, has been reorganized. Be- 
ginning Feb. 1, the wholesale interior trim busi- 
ness is being conducted by the Hon Lumber 
Co., under the personal supervision of George 
Hon. The retail business is being conducted by 
a new organization, the Ho-Be Lumber Co., 
managed by Waller Bean who is vice president 
of the company. 

The officers of the Hon Lumber Co. are 
George Hon, president; Alvin B. Hon, vice 
president; and Waller Bean, secretary-treasurer. 
The officers of the newly organized Ho-Be Lum- 
ber Co. are George Hon, president; Waller 
Bean, vice president; and C. A. Hastings, sec- 
retary-treasurer. The Ho-Be Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated for $60,000. 


Making Home Grounds Beautiful 


NEw ORLEANS, La:, Feb. 1.—‘‘ Beautifying 
the Home Grounds’’ is the title of a handsome 
booklet just published by the Southern Pine 
Association and designed especially for the 
service of home owners, retail lumber dealers, 
carpenters and builders. 

This booklet, which is now ready for distribu- 
tion, contains 336 drawings, designs and pho- 
tographs of pergolas, trellis designs, lattice 
fences, gates, doorway and entrance arches, 
driveway arches, summer houses and garden 
furniture. For each of these features of home 
beautification, there are a number of photo- 
graphs, designs and complete working draw- 
ings, with suggestions for applying them in 
the most effective manner. 

The designs, with few exceptions, can be 
made with only hammer and saw, and nearly all 
can be constructed by anybody who is handy 
with these tools. 

Virtually all of the material for the con- 
struction of these garden features consists of 
light pieces of wood which can be procured at 
any lumber yard, and most of it is produced 
from what is known as ‘‘short lengths’’ which 
makes for economy in the cost. In compiling 
the book, the association has avoided over- 
elaborate designs and has restricted the book 
to ideas and suggestions that are thoroughly 
practical. 

The designs have been classified and arranged 
in convenient and compact form, so that pho- 
tographs and working plans of each feature of 
construction are contained on folio sheets which 
can be secured separately. For example, there 
are separate folio sheets for simple lattice pan- 
els; ornamental lattice panels; lattice fences; 
garden gates; entrance arches; driveway arches 
or pergolas; pergolas and summer houses; gar- 
den furniture, swings, chairs and benches. The 
booklet also contains directions for the use of 
Southern pine in the construction of all these 
features, painting suggestions, sizes and grades 
of lumber to be used, and other recommenda- 
tions for locating and building the various de- 
signs. 

Bound copies of the complete book ‘‘ Beauti- 
fying the Home Grounds’’ can be secured for 
25 cents, but it is expected that the separate 
sheets of specific types of designs will be sup- 
plied free to customers by the retail lumber 
dealers. 
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Hemlock Manufacturers Line Up as Unit on Grade Marking 


Practice at Annual Featured by Trade Extension Topics 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 1.—Aroused to the 
growing seriousness of the inroads that com- 
petitive building materials and woods are mak- 
ing on the normal markets of northern hemlock, 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, at its annual meeting in the 
Pfister Hotel here Jan. 29, unanimously voted 
to grade mark every piece of No. 4 and better 
hemlock moving into territory west of New 
York and Pennsylvania beginning immediately. 
This action, taken after a vigorous discussion of 
the substitute menace in which Edward Hines, 
of the Edward Hines Hardwood & Hemlock 
Co., Park Falls, Wis., took the lead, was em- 
bodied in a resolution introduced by Mr. Hines 
and seconded by John Schroeder, of the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee. 

The resolution provided that on a majority 
vote making it unanimous, members of the as- 
sociation should grade mark every piece of 
No. 4 and better rough or dressed hemlock, ex- 
cepting short and ripped lumber, moving into 
territory west of New York and Pennsylvania 
on and after March 1, with the new stamp 
adopted at today’s meeting and that the com- 
mittee appointed to appear before the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin retailers next month 
be authorized to inform the dealers that only 
grade marked lumber could henceforth be se- 
cured from association members. The roll was 
called and every firm present subscribed to the 
resolution. Later in the meeting an amendment 
to the resolution providing that prior March 
1 all hemlock lumber be grade marked with the 
old stamps was also adopted without a dissent- 
ing vote. Several members of the association 
were not represented at the meeting, and Secre 
tary O. T. Swan was instructed to inform these 
concerns of the association’s action and record 
their votes. 

From practically every standpoint, this year’s 
annual was one of the most successful in the 
history of the association. The attendance ran 
around seventy-five and nearly every firm in 
the association was represented. Great inter- 
est was shown in the proceedings, especially as 
they related to the necessity for trade exten- 
sion work in the lumber field, which probably 
was the dominant note in both morning and 
afternoon sessions. 

President W. B. Clubine called the meeting to 
order with the explanation that formal speeches 
had been eliminated from the program with 
the approval of the membership in order to 
allow more time for the discussion of the im- 
portant problems that were to be presented 
to the membership during the day. He then 
called on J. R. MeQuillan, chairman of the 
grading rules committee, for the report of that 
body on revision of the hemlock rules. The 
report was read by B. E. Simpson, chief in- 
spector. On a motion offered by Mr. Hines, 
the secretary was instructed to send a copy of 
the report to all members for careful perusal 
and actual trial. Under the terms of the mo- 
tion, the revision will be taken up at a later 
meeting and final action taken. 

New Grade Mark Design Accepted 

Grade marking was the next subject to be 
considered. Secretary Swan passed out a sheet 
on which were reproduced the grade marks re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes in the re- 
cent poll of the membership and C. C. Collins 


moved the adoption of design 22, a replica 
of which appears on the next page. This 


mark it was explained had not been included 
in the series of designs originally sent out to 
members, as it had only recently been prepared 
by a Chicago stamp manufacturer at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hines. Mr. Hines supported its 
adoption by pointing out such advantages as 
the size of the letters, the information and 
dignity varried in the words ‘‘Northern,’’ 
‘ : 8 ADB eet ae 99. +3 9 
peer ooo 

‘ se, : ‘ with which 
‘*Hardwood’’ might be substituted for ‘‘Hem- 
lock,’’ if the association should ever decide to 


grade mark its hardwood output. It was the 
opinion of the association that it would not be 
desirable to include the name of the mill in 
the grade mark but that the words ‘‘ License’’ 
and the mill number should be moved out until 
flush with the ends of the design. The design 
was adopted and the stamps will, in all prob- 
ability, be ready for distribution within a 
month. 

In introducing his subject of ‘‘ Logging and 
Manufacturing Costs,’’ R. B. Goodman, of the 
Goodman Lumber Co., spoke briefly of the need 
of a trade extension program for lumber in 
order that the association might better grasp 
the import of the address of W. F. Shaw, as- 
sistant secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which was to be de- 
livered in the afternoon. After careful com- 
putation, Mr. Goodman said he had reached the 
conclusion that the price of lumber would have 
to advance 1 percent a year if any profit were 
to be reaped from the business, as this increase 
just covers the carrying charges involved in the 
stumpage and taxes. At present, the lumber- 
man is getting a subnormal profit because pro- 
duction is being speeded up to escape carrying 
charges while the per capita consumption of 
lumber is declining as substitutes replace it 
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in the old fields. Obviously it is impossible 
either to reduce costs or cut slower. The only 
escape from the dilemma, in Mr. Goodman’s 
estimation, is to inerease the demand for 
lumber. 

Logging and Manufacturing Costs 


Turning to the subject of costs, Mr. Good- 
man cited what might be regarded as typical 
figures for a northern Wisconsin mill operating 
three logging camps. The total cost of getting 
mixed logs to the mill for this operation was 
$16.09 in 1925 as compared with $19.96 in 
1924. Of the 1924 cost, $11.89 represented a 
logging cost of $11.89, including a $2.14 charge 
for transportation, and $4.20 for stumpage 
(1913 valuation). Computed on a lumber tally 
basis, the cost of getting logs to the mill was 
$12.85 a thousand feet. Manufacturing costs 
were placed at $5.72 for 1925 against $5.92 for 
1924, including an 87 cent charge for deprecia- 
tion; yarding costs $2.84 for 1925 and $3.25 
for 1924, including 66 cents for the administra- 
tion of manufacturing, making the total cost 
on the yard $22.07 in 1925 and $25.68 in 1924. 
To this must be added a charge of $2.30 for 
shipping expense, $1.13 for sales effort, and 
$4.00 for general office expense. When several 
other incidental costs are added, a total of 
$31.04 a thousand feet, lumber tally, is secured. 
Mr. Goodman told of the work which his own 
company is doing to reduce the cost of work- 





men’s liability insurance by providing a hos. 
pital, and compelling its employees to submit 
to physical examinations that they may be 
classified according to risks. These precautions 
he said, had enabled the firm to reduce the 
amount charged against this item on its cost 
sheet by 20 percent. 

The subjects of lumber trade extension and 
grade marking were again brought before the 
association by Mr. Hines, with the reading of 
a letter from Chas. S. Keith of the Central Coa] 
& Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo., to Frank Bissel] 
of the Bissell Lumber Co., Marshfield. The 
letter expressed alarm over the declining per 
capita consumption of lumber in the United 
States and decried the fact that the lumber- 
man was spending so little of the return on 
his product for holding old markets and creat- 
ing new ones. Not more than 4 percent of the 
money derived from the sale of lumber is turned 
into advertising channels while the automobile 
manufacturers have been expending nearly 
forty percent of their receipts in enlarging 
their market. 

Mr. Hines commented on these statements in 
his usual vigorous style and urged that the as. 
sociation stand united on the grade marking 
idea. He pointed out what the association had 
been able to do for its members in the way of 
securing higher prices for their ties, and he 
asserted that a profit could be realized on the 
sale of hemlock if the association would unani- 
mously agree to grade mark this lumber and 
continue advertising. At the close of his talk, 
he introduced the resolution previously referred 
to, by the terms of which all hemlock lumber 
sold in the future will bear the association’s 
grade mark. 

Improvements in Statistical Bulletin 

Kurt Stoehr, of the Oconto Co., was next 
called on to report on the status of the associa- 
tion’s statistical bulletin. This service is 
highly important, he said, as it furnishes the 
only means by which the sales manager can ob- 
tain price information. Two difficulties have 
arisen since the publication of the bulletin was 
resumed. Only a few of the members have been 
reporting; and prices have been quoted at the 
mill instead of at some definite point, so that 
comparisons have been rendered futile. Mr. 
Stoehr suggested that these difficulties could be 
remedied if every member would have his sten- 
ographer fill out a separate card when writing 
up the order, giving the firm name, destination, 
and delivered price with Wausau rate attached. 
Frank Handyside, of the Charles W. Fish Lum- 
ber Co., added the thought that the mills should 
also report the sale of stocks jobbed. On mo- 
tion by Mr. Osborn, it was voted that the chair- 
man should appoint a committee of five to de 
termine the most desirable form for the reports, 
with due regard to the legal aspects of the 
case, and report at a later meeting of the as- 
sociation. 

Need of Lumber Trade Extension 

W. F. Shaw, assistant secretary of the Na 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
who was introduced at this point, told of the 
need and purpose of the trade extension col- 
ference of lumber manufacturers which will be 
held in Chicago Feb. 15 and 16. His subject 
was ‘‘Lumber’s Daily Dozen.’’ Many profit- 
able markets for lumber have been taken over 
by competitive materials in the last few years 
and it is to regain these markets and create new 
ones that the directors of the National associa- 
tion called the coming conference, he explained. 
A definite plan of action will be submitted to 
the lumber interests at this meeting in the hope 
that the following objects may be accomplished: 
(1) The adoption of a plan for codrdinating 
the trade extension activities of all the regional 
associations, with the view of promoting the 
use of lumber as well as individual species; 
(2) formation of a national lumber trade pro 
motion plan including advertising and pub- 
licity features; (3) determination of an equl- 
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pei 
table financial plan based upon voluntary sub- 
scriptions ; (4) the raising of a nucleus of sub- 
scriptions from the principal lumber manufae- 
turers contingent upon a certain total being 
raised. ; 

Mr. Shaw pointed out that competing lum- 
ber groups have a common interest in certain 
essential lumber trade developments and that 
within this field lies more efficient merchandis- 
ing of lumber in competition with scores of 
substitutes. The directors of the National have 
reached the conclusion that the lumber industry 
ig not expending enough of its total income 
for advertising and it is proposed that the 
amount used for this work shall be increased. 
This does not mean, Mr. Shaw was careful to 
point out, that any of the advertising now done 
by associations or individual firms shall be with- 
drawn or decreased in favor of the proposed 
national campaign, but rather that an extra 
sum, over and above that now devoted to adver- 
tising, shall be set up to extol the superiority 
of wood over competitive building materials. 


‘*‘Lumber’s Daily Dozen’’ 


Any comprehensive trade extension program 
for the lumber industry, if carried out on the 
scale adopted by competitive material interests 
would, according to Mr. Shaw, include the fol- 
lowing points: 


1, Research in uses of wood for purposes in 
which other materials are making greatest in- 
roads. 

2. Field and demonstration work, technical 
service and exhibits of suitability of lumber 
products for new uses; and the proper and eco- 
nominal uses of lumber for construction and in- 
dustrial purposes. 

3. Publication and distribution among lumber 
salesmen and other representatives of lumber 
manufacturers or distributers, of handbook on 


lumber use and purchase specifications, based 
on standard grades and sizes. 
4. Merchandising helps, literature, designs, 


plans, advertising copy, and posters, for lumber 
dealers, architects, engineers, and industrial and 
construction consumers. 

5, Publication and distribution of lumber trade 
extension organ or periodical to show new mer- 
chandising facts about lumber, new uses of lum- 
ber, comparisons with other materials for simi- 
lar uses, lumber consumption data, lumber trade 
extension services and from whom available, to 
be furnished regularly to lumber manufacturers, 
salesmen, wholesalers, retail dealers, purchasing 
agents, and lumber buyers. 

6. Continuous field work among retail lumber 
dealers, trailing criticisms, absorbing kicks, 
searching constructive suggestions and prepar- 
ing reports thereon for guidance of lumber man- 
ufacturers. 

7. Similar field work among industrial consum- 
ers; and railroad and car manufacturers. 

8. Similar work on Federal, State and munici- 
pal lumber specifications and purchases. 

9. Demonstration and educational work in use 
of short and odd length lumber. 

10. Financial coéperation with retail dealers 
and with lumber consuming industries, e.g. box 
manufacturers, on a basis of from 25 to 50 per- 
cent share of expense, in local lumber adver- 
lising and lumber trade promotion, based on 
American standard lumber. 

11, National advertising. 

_12. Quarterly conferences of advertising, pub- 
licity and trade extension representatives of 
lumber and allied organizations coéperating in 
concerted nationwide lumber promotion cam- 
paign. 


_ Mr. Shaw told how the National association 
is looking after the interests of lumbermen by 
opposing unfavorable building code legislation, 
forcing newspapers and magazines to retract 
unfair statements and editorials relating to the 
industry, and checking up on the claims made 
by lumber substitute manufacturers in their ad- 
vertising and publicity work. The retail lumber 
dealers, he said, are urging lumber producers 
to cooperate with them by inaugurating an ad 
vertising lumber promotion campaign similar 
to those put on by the competing material in- 
terests. This situation, he regards as the trade 
promotion opportunity of the lumber industry. 
lo put it in his own words: 
This will open to good manufacturers of good 
pret everywhere an opportunity to sell and ship 
carefully manufactured and well graded lumber in 
- cordance with American Lumber Standards—an 
Pa ae to grade mark it and trade mark it, 
naa then themselves put up the money for a 
anonwide concerted lumber offensive campaign 
Lam de-marked trade-marked American Standard 
nit nder, Herein lies the real promotion opportu- 
Y of the lumber industry today. 


Inspired by Mr. Shaw’s address, R. B. Good- 
0 ge is one of the directors of the National 
pe er Manufacturer ’s Association, told more 
of what the National is trying to do for the 


industry and expressed the hope that more of 
its representatives might appear before the lo- 
eal association in the future. Among other 
acts of the National, he pointed to its con- 
tribution of $20,000 to the Maple Flooring Man- 
ufacturer’s Association to be used in defraying 
the cost of the expensive litigation in which it 
was recently involved, as being especially note- 
worthy. The theme of Mr. Goodman’s remarks 
was picked up by Mr. Hines who told what 
President Frank G. Wisner and Judge Bennet 
are doing at Washington to secure the repeal of 
the capital stock tax. 
Election of Officers and Directors 


Mr. Osborn then offered a motion that the 
constitution of the association be amended to 
add three more members to the board of di- 
rectors. The motion was carried. The report 
of the nominations committee was presented by 
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M. J. Fox. After proper vote the following 
officers, directors, and committee chairmen were 
declared elected: 


President—F. K. Bissell, Marshfield, Wis. 

Vice president—John M. Bush, Negaunee. Mich. 

Treasurer—George E. Foster, Wausau, Wis. 

Directors—F. J. Schroeder, Milwaukee; George 
Ilarder, Wells; S. D. Switzer, Wabeno; Harold 
Karl, Hermansville; J. S. Weidman, Trout Creek, 
Mich.; Alfred Klass, Oconto: J. D. Mylrea, Rhine- 
lander; E. W. Ellis, Eagle River; R. B. Goodman, 
Goodman. 

Committee on and 


legislation transportation— 


A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, chairman; W. B. 
mann, Wausau, vice chairman. 

Bureau of promotion—Harold Collins, Madison, 
chairman. 

Bureau of grades—E. A. Hamar, Chassell, chair- 
man. 

Codperation was the keynote of President 
Clubine’s address, which was read at this time. 
He urged that the membership work together 
in issuing the sales bulletin, in dealing with 
labor problems and in promoting the grade 
marking idea. At the close of the address, Mr. 
Osborn moved that the association extend its 
sincere appreciation to Mr. Clubine for his 
faithful and efficient service in the last year. 
The motion was unanimously carried. 

In aceepting the presidency for the coming 
year, Mr. Bissell presented what he considered 
to be the requirements for successful associa- 
tion work. These were: (1) Mutual confidence 
among members; (2) one-hundred percent co- 
operation; (3) willingness of each member to 
do his part; (4) enthusiasm. Imbued with the 
spirit of these qualifications, the association 
wouid be in a position to secure results, he said. 
He closed with a plea for better attendance at 
all meetings and alert action. 

Two resolutions were offered to the associa- 
tion, one expressing regret over the death of 
Bolling Arthur Johnson and Rose Shumate 
Johnson, and the other advocating the reorgani- 
zation of the government service and the elim- 
ination of useless employees. In adopting the 
first the members arose and remained stand- 
ing during its reading as a measure of respect 
to their departed friends. 

The report of the treasurer, George E. Foster, 
showed the finances of the association and also 
those of the White Cedar Shingle Manufactur- 
ers’ Association to be in sound condition. These 
were accepted and placed on file. The meeting 
closed with a short discussion of market condi- 
tions, the general tone of which was optimistie. 


Heine- 


Wisconsin Retailers Lay Plans for Annual 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 2.— Announcement 
has been made this week of the program for 
the thirty-sixth annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, by 
Secretary Don S. Montgomery, who is arrang- 
ing it. The convention sessions will be held 
again in the Hotel Pfister Feb. 16 to 18 in- 
clusive. The speakers are nationally known 
men in the lumber industry and each will have 
a message to carry to the hundreds of lumber- 
men who will attend the gathering. 
discussions on problems of the trade have been 
arranged, and the entertainment will be the 
best ever presented before the association. 

The first morning of the meeting will be oe- 
cupied by registration and the surveying of the 
displays of the 125 exhibitors who are to occupy 
the first four floors of the hotel. The registra- 
tion headquarters will be located on the seventh 
floor of the hotel. 

Business sessions of the convention will start 
at 2 p.m. Tuesday, with the president’s address 
given by John M. Rodger, of Fox Lake. Mr. 
Montgomery will read the secretary’s report 
for the last year, and the treasurer’s report will 


be made by Hawley W. Wilbur, of West Allis. 


Committees then will be appointed. 

The features of this session will be the ad- 
(ress of welcome by Alton J. Hager, of Lansing, 
Mich., Supreme Snark of Hoo-Hoo; and the 
address to be given by Sherman 
New York City, the lumberjack who has been 
giving conditions of the lumber camps in the 
Northwest as they actually exist, before several 
thousand people throughout the country since 
he came out of the woods three years ago. 

The Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club has arranged 
for a lumbermen’s dinner, to be given in the 
Red room of the Pfister in the evening, which 
will be addressed by Mr. Hager. <A big con- 
catenation has been planned for that time. At 
8 p. m. the association will hold its annual 
theater party, at the Palace-Orpheum Theater. 

At 9:30 a. m. the second day, the thirty-first 
annual meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. will take place. <A discussion 
will then be held on ‘‘Grade Marking, Trade 


Group 


Rogers, of 


Marking, and American Lumber Standards.’’ 
The following members of the association will 
give their opinion and personal experiences with 
grade-marked lumber: H. E. Beckwith, Chetek; 
Ralph E. Nuzum, Viroqua; J. E. Heath, Green 
Bay; Otto Lay, Kewaskum; and B. L. Jones, 
Delavan. The following manufacturers of lum- 
ber will be called upon to give their views of 
marketing grade-marked lumber: L. R. Putman, 
Chicago; C. A. Goodman, Marinette, C. C. Col- 
lins, Rhinelander, Wis.; W. A. Holt, Oconto, 
Wis.; and Edward Hines, Chicago. Other lum- 
bermen will be asked to express their views on 
grade-marked and ungrade-marked lumber. 
W. Wadsworth Wood, of New York City, will 
address the convention on ‘‘ Does Your Adver- 
tising Attract Attention Favorably?’’ 


The various district clubs in Wisconsin will 
hold a luncheon at noon. The first session on 
Wednesday afternoon will be devoted to the 
showing of a motion picture which will answer 
the question, ‘‘Can Fir Lumber Be Dressed 
After Drying?’’ Harry J. Colman, of Chieago, 
will lead the discussion on ‘‘How Frenzied 
Merchandising is Made Sane.’’ B. H. Rode- 
rick, Brodhead; A. J. Roberge, La Crosse; 
Fred M. Pantzer, Sheboygan; Elmer Root, 
Appleton; Frank 8. Durham, Neenah; A. E. 
Severson, Milwaukee; George F. Meyer, Platte- 
ville; and D. M. Hanson, Two Rivers, will give 
their merchandising experiences. 

The dinner-cabaret-dance is scheduled for 
Wednesday night at the Areadia ballroom in 
the Antlers Hotel. 

Austin L. Black, of San Francisco, advertis- 
ing manager California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, will talk on ‘‘ How 
National Advertising Gives the Public a New 
Vision of the Retailers Service,’’ at the Thurs- 
day morning session. James T. Drought, gen- 
eral counsel for the Wisconsin association, Mil- 
waukee, will address the organization on ‘‘ An 
Expose of Attempts Being Made to Wipe Out 
the Lien Law.’’ 

Election of officers and reports of commit- 
tees will end the convention, and in the after- 
noon the board of directors will meet. 
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Tie;Producers Find Needs of Railroads Changing— 
Discuss Sizes, Creosoting and Marketing Side Cut 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 1.— Forestry is an 
economic evolution brought about by the law 
of supply and demand, and the timber farm is 
taking the place of virgin forests because it is 
the cheapest source of raw material, said Col. 
W. B. Greeley, United States forester, address- 
ing the eighth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad Tie Producers 
which ended a two-day session at the Cleveland 
Hotel, this city, last Friday. [A telegraphic 
report of the first day’s session appeared on 
page 77 of the Jan. 30 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

Col. Greeley declared himself in sympathy 
with the theory that in this country there should 
not be any more government agency than is 
necessary, and said that it is along this line that 
the Forest Service has been working. The 
Forest Service, he said, has been clearing the 
way for industrial timber growing, and, while 
the governmental department will continue on 
no less a scale than in the past, he complimented 
the tie producers, and the timber and lumber 
industries generally, on their progressiveness 
not only in conservation but in furthering defi- 
nite forms of reforestation. 

Not so many years ago, Col. Greeley said, the 
timber supply of this country was regarded as prac- 
tically inexhaustible, and as a reminder of the 
fact that conditions are greatly changed today he 
cited the fact that vast quantities of lumber now 
are being shipped from the Pacific coast through 
the Panama Canal to the Atlantic and thence by 
rail westward as far as, and beyond the AI- 
leghenies. 

Need for Definite Forms of Reforestation 

There can be no doubt, he said, of the need for 
definite forms of reforestation. This has been 
recognized not only by the Government but by 
industry which is stepping in the picture and pick- 
ing up the problem where the Government left off. 
However, national forests are being extended in 
line with the principle that public agency should 
assume such part as is too great for private agency 
to assume. 

Reforestation is now being practiced by timber 
owners in various sections of the country, includ- 
ing the southern pine regions, the New England 
States, where paper pulp interests are working 
along this line, and even on the Pacific coast where 
shortage of timber is remote. 

In the redwood district of northern California, 
he said, a plan has been worked out for the plant- 
ing of young redwood on cut-over land. The pros- 
pect is that redwood never will be diminished be- 
cause reforestation was begun in time. Forestry 
the world over must become part of the land sense 
of people, Col. Greeley asserted. 

Another urgent problem is the utilization of 
more of the timber that is cut. Every year, he 
said, enough material is left from logging opera- 
tions to make three tiers of corded wood that 
would extend across the United States from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. In striking contrast to 
this, he said that in Sweden 3,000,000 tons of 
paper is produced annually from refuse in logging 
operations. 

This country has already done much along the 
line of the more thorough utilization of timber, 
he said, citing one case in particular, in Minne- 
sota, where in the manufacture of small articles 
such as clothespins, it is being done almost as 
thoroughly as has often been said about the pack- 
ers with regard to utilizing all of the hog except 
the squeal, only here it is a case of utilizing “‘every- 
thing but the whisper of the pines.” 

Much has already been accomplished in consery- 
ing our forests, notably through the treating of 
wood, so that, for illustration, today railroad cross 
ties are being used approximately three times as 
long as the untreated ties of a few years ago, and 
the matter of reducing waste now is being studied 
by a national committee on timber utilization 
which plans to work out the most effective solu- 
tion of the problem. 


Tie Siding Production 
Arthur T. Upson, consulting engineer, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C., spoke on ‘‘ Tie Siding, How 
and Where to Sell It.’’ His address, prac- 
tically in full, follows: 


For the purposes of estimating the amount of 
tie siding produced annually, the latest report of 


the bureau of the census shows that approxi- 
mately 136,000,000 cross ties were purchased dur- 
ing 1923. Of these about 50,200,000 were reported 
as sawed ties. There are no statistics available 
which show the numbers of each species making 
up the annual sawed tie production. 

It has been reported that for every thousand 
board feet of sawed ties produced, the average 
yield of side lumber is about 150 board feet. As- 
suming that 50,200,000 sawed ties are equivalent 
to about 1,760,000,000 board feet, the amount of 
side lumber produced annually exceeds one-quar- 
ter of a billion board feet. This amount is suffi- 
cient to warrant tie producers giving careful 
attention to methods of manufacture, prepara- 
tion for the market, and policies governing the 
merchandising of tie siding. 


Important Details of Tie Manufacture 


It is axiomatic that a well made article sells 
more readily than one not well made. There are 
several details connected with tie siding and 
surrounding its manufacture which must be 
borne in mind. 

1. It is a valuable product. By the very char- 
acter of its method of manufacture, material cut 
in connection with the production of sawed ties 
is usually of medium to high quality, of yard or 
factory lumber type, either square edged or 
round edged, in intended thicknesses of from % 
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to 2 inches, and in lengths of 8, 8% and 9 feet, 
and occasionally multiples thereof. In conse- 
quence the material is lumber, wood having lum- 
ber value, material which can, when properly 
handled, enter into fair:competition with lumber 
produced in the standard sawmill. 

2. Too often the product of the tie mill, other 
than ties, is considered just wood, and some- 
times waste wood. Too frequently it is looked 
upon as only a byproduct. It is not always given 
attention commensurate with its value. A tie 
producer ought to look upon lumber produced in 
connection with ties, whether it be side lumber 
or lumber from choice butt logs, as a product on 
a par with the cross ties themselves. To prefix 
the word ‘‘by’’ to the word ‘“‘product’’ immedi- 
ately depreciates the value of that product in 
the minds of both seller and buyer, and the lat- 
ter will expect to get it for practically nothing. 

3. In its manufacture care should be taken in 
slabbing the tie piece, or in milling the choicer 
butt logs. A good sawyer who knows not only 
how to break open a log but who knows soft- 
wood and hardwood grades is as indispensable in 
tie and tie siding manufacture as in lumber man- 
ufacture. 

4. Round edged boards or flitches should be 
cut in softwoods to American standard thick- 
nesses, and in hardwoods to those in commercial 
use as provided for in the rules of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. Material edged 
should in softwoods be of American standard 


widths, in hardwoods random. In that way it 
will find a more ready market and meet more 
easily competition with lumber from the regular 
sawmill. These sizes are: 








Thicknesses Softwood —Hardwood— 
soard Rough Finished Dry Rough Finished 

Measure Dry S1SorSs2S Dry Dry 82g 
Re Soatea's 33” 35” : g 43” 
PS Soa eee 17,” 1y,” 144” te” 
Pe sevens 1 ya” 1 yf,” 1%” 1y,” 
Oo Seaver 1 6/8” 154” a" 1%” 
Bee <céues 244” 21%” 244” 244,” 
* a eee 2 6/8” 256” 3” 234” 


Extra standard thicknesses in 1- and 2-inch 
softwoods rough dry are 30/32- and 1%-inch re. 
spectively, and finished 26/32- and 1 6/8-inch 
respectively. 


Widths ———Softwood——— Hardwood 
Board Finished Dry Rough Dry 
Measure Rough Dry S1E or 82E or Finished 


3” to 7” inc. %” scant %” scant Random 
8” to 12” inc. 3%” scant %” scant Random 


5. Surfaced softwood lumber is ordinarily jp 
greater demand than rough lumber or round 
edge; in hardwoods rough lumber both edged 
and not is in the greater demand. 


6. Logs should be eut for quality of lumber 
yield, with attention given to defects which open 
up as they may influence the grade. Too often, in 
the desire to cut wholly for cross ties, the mate- 
rial removed in squaring the log is scant in size, 
and of lower quality than need be. 

7. Tie-mill sawyers ought to be familiar with 
the association grading rules under which the 
species of wood being cut, are graded, and saw 
to those grades. The range in quality of any 
grade of your side lumber will then be such as 
to make it more readily absorbed by existing 
markets, and enter into fair competition with 
lumber produced by the regular sawmill. These 
are in the select grades, A and B, usually com- 
bined as B&better, C, and sometimes D; in the 
common grades, No. 1 common, No. 2 common, 
No. 3 common, and in some woods Nos. 4 and 
5 common. With the exception of two softwood 
species, North Carolina pine and California red- 
wood, all commercially important softwood yard 
lumber is manufactured into these grades of’ 
American standard name and quality. 

Uses of Short Lengths 

Mr. Upson discussed at length the subjects of 
yard handling and merchandising. In the latter 
connection he gave the following: uses of short 
lengths: 

Specific parts of buildings susceptible to the 
use of lumber less than eight feet long: Posts, 
plates, collar beams, sills, base blocks, porch 
girders, porch joists, dormer and gable studs, 
bay and porch rafters, lookouts, headers, doubles, 
fillers, partition studs, basement studs, sheath- 
ing between openings, siding between openings, 
sub-flooring, porch flooring, trim and_ finish, 
base between openings, moldings, door and win- 
dow boxing and casing, stairs, porch and closet 
ceiling, closet partition, built-in kitchen equip- 
ment, pantry equipment, basement bins and 
equipment, garage door panels and other garage 
parts. 

Uses for short lumber lengths among the 
wood using industries: Boxes and containers, 
portable ready-cut houses,- agricultural imple- 
ments, railway cars, auto export boxes, caskets, 
coffin, and shipping boxes, auto running and 
floor boards, refrigerators, tanks and vats, ice 
cream cabinets and other commercial store fix- 
tures, woodenware and novelties, shade and 
map rollers, laundry appliances, professional and 
scientific instruments, toys, patterns and flasks, 
gates and fencing, sporting and athletic goods, 
signs and supplies, screen doors and blinds, step 
ladders, bee hives, poulterers’ supplies. 

Wooden commodities for which ready-cut 
wood stock is suitable: Furniture, chairs, wood 
turning, boxes and crates, automobile body parts, 
other vehicle parts, woodenware and novelties, 
agricultural implements, handles, refrigerators, 
kitchen cabinets, shade and map rollers, tobacc0 
boxes, sewing machines, professional and scien- 
tific instruments, toys, sporting and athletic 
goods, electrical apparatus, poulterers’ supplies, 
bee keepers’ supplies, dairymen’s supplies, 
dowels. 


Tie Industry and Forest Thrift 
‘<The Importance of the Tie Industry in Our 
Program of Forest Thrift,’’ was the subject 
discussed by R. D. Garver, assistant chief set: 
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tion of industrial investigation, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


With the railroad demanding better cross ties 
today than ever before, he said he believed there 
was little profit in cutting trees less than 12 to 
14 inches in diameter. The cost of handling the 
smaller ties is greater and the price obtained is 
Jower, so that in many cases it should prove 
more profitable to leave the smaller stand for a 
second cutting. 

Portable sawmills, he-said, have made it possible 
for tie producers to reduce waste. Of the mar- 
keted side lumber, 40 percent is less than 24 inches 
Jong, and only 20 percent is over 48 inches long, 
Mr. Garver declared. He suggested, both in the 
interest of forest preservation and of more profit- 
able operations by tie producers, that it might be 
feasible for certain of them to pool the merchandis- 
ing of side lumber and supply the needs of the 
industries; that the railroads might be prevailed 
upon to make greater use, for some purposes, of 
lower grade ties and of ties rejected because of 
gmall rotten spots. 

In many instances, too, waste could be reduced 
by cutting closer to the ground. The success of 
the tie producer, he said, depends on the marketing 
of the wood now used for the lower grades of ties, 
and other byproducts. 

Railroads’ Future Tie Requirements 

In his talk on ‘‘ Future Cross Tie Require- 
ments of the Railroads,’’ J. H. Waterman, 
superintendent of timber preservation, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Galesburg, II1., 
directed the attention of the tie producers to a 
number of significant railroad developments 
of the last forty years. 

During that period, he said, tie plates were in- 
troduced and several times enlarged; larger angle 
bars have been adopted; rail anchors and lock 
nuts are now being used, and rolling stock and 
rails have been greatly increased in weight, but 
cross ties have not been increased in size; in fact, 
he said, like women’s attire, ties have, relatively 
speaking at least, grown shorter and shorter. 

The problem of the tie producer, Mr. Waterman 
said, is better distribution. With 400,000 miles of 
railroad track in this country, he said, it would 
be absurd to say that they could have No. 4 and 
No. 5 ties exclusively. You must educate the rail- 
roads to use other sizes. The best and largest 
ties are all right for main line tracks, but about 
150,000 miles of passing tracks, sidings, and yard 
tracks do not need the highest grade of ties. He 
urged the necessity for the tie producers and rail- 
road men to get together and estimate the require- 
ments for ties for heavy traffic and for lighter 
traffic, side tracks and yard tracks. 

Mr. Waterman believed that tie producers need 
not fear the introduction of substitutes. However, 
because of the more general use of treated ties, 
lasting almost three times as long as those that 
are not treated, there should be a decrease instead 
of an increase in the railroads’ requirements. He 
suggested that only a normal supply be kept on 
hand, and if the railroads do not purchase them 
now, they should be treated so that they will find 
as ready sale a year or five years from now. In 
fifteen years, Mr. Waterman said, every tie will be 
treated. 

The consensus of the reports of the various 
district officers was that tie production in 1926 
would be about normal, or less than normal, ¢ 
condition largely due to the lack of demand be- 
cause of the longer life of treated ties which 
are now almost universally used. 

Tie Specifications and Changes 

E. R. Ross, secretary Marsh & Truman Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, and vice president of the as 
scciation, was on the program for a paper on 
‘‘Tie Specifications and Changes They Have 
Wrought. ’’ Mr. Ross was ealled to Florida on 
an important business mission, however, and was 
unable to be present, but he sent his paper to 
the secretary. He discussed the changes in tie 
specifications that have been brought about as a 
result of the use of heavier rails and heavier 
rolling stock, and stated that while formerly 
the railroads endeavored to secure nothing but 
White oak ties and had a general specification 
that required the tie to be 6 inches thick with 
no restriction as to face or percentage of certain 
widths, today specifications are definite both.as 
to thickness and width, and engineering depart- 
ments are able to get the maximum value out 
of the timber by specifying the larger sizes for 
main line track and the smaller ties for side- 
tracks, industrial tracks ete. Concerning the 
complaint of many producers that the railroads 
N not purchase enough of the smaller ties, 
No. 1 and No. 2, to utilize the woods run or 


natural production of timber, he quoted from 
letters from two of the large southwestern lines, 
as follows: 

Missouri Pacific—‘‘This road uses all grades of 
ties, namely No. 1 to No. 5, inclusive. We do not 
restrict percentages of grades No. 1 and No. 2. 
In fact, we do not get enough grades No. 1 and 
No. 2 for our side tracks, and it is imperative that 
we use main line ties in our side tracks.” 

St. Louis & San Francisco Railway—‘‘We do 
not specify any certain proportion of each grade, 
and inasmuch as we take all of the small ties 
offered, it would hardly be to the advantage of 
the producers for us to specify a greater number 
than we have been getting. Most of the smaller 
ties we are getting come from the second cuts or 
tops of trees, from which the larger ties are made, 
thereby utilizing timber that otherwise would be 
wasted.” 

Inasmuch as the railroads are keenly inter- 
ested in production of cross ties, he thought 
that those who expect to supply ties or other 
timber products should adjust their production 
to the present day needs of the railroads. Stat- 
ing that there is no question that the railroads 
require larger ties than they did twenty-five 
years ago, Mr. Ross said: 

In 1901 the Northern Pacific reported that it 
was using rails weighing from 45 pounds to 80 
pounds and in 1924 it had only 36 percent weighing 
8O pounds and less, and 64 percent, 85 pounds to 130 
pounds. This same road reports that in 1901 there 
were 328 tons of revenue freight handled per train 
and in 1924, 629 tons of revenue freight per train. 
In 1901 the locomotive weight was 116,200 pounds 
and in 1924, 218,400 pounds. In 1901 the freight 
car capacity was 26 tons and in 1924, 39.8 tons. 
This no doubt is typical of conditions on other 
Class 1 railroads, and as heavier weight rail is 
used more and more, the demand will increase for 
the larger tie. : 

As the cost of labor and cross ties is getting 
higher year by year and creosoting adding to the 
initial investment, we should be careful to produce 


better ties of the size and kind needed in order 
to prevent any substitute for the wooden cross 
tie coming in. Those producers that have convinced 
themselves that they are unable to make ties ex- 
cept 50 percent, grades No. 1 and No. 2, and 50 
percent No. 3, No. 4 and No. 5, should bear in 
mind that the Santa Fe has an annual require- 
ment of 3,000,000 cross ties, most of which are 
produced along its lines and that it secures ap- 
proximately 90 percent 7x8-inch, 8-foot, and not 
over 10 percent 6x8-inch and 7x7-inch. 

The railroads found after careful study that in 
order to maintain high speed and heavy traffic 
they needed more of the larger ties. Years ago 
the bulk of the cross ties were made with an ax. 
Today I find practically 60 percent of the cross 
ties used in the country are made by sawmills 
so that accuracy in size is maintained—a very 
important factor, especially where the ties are to 


be. treated. 
Officers Elected 


The following officers were elected: 

President—John T. Logan, president National 
Lumber & Creosoting Co., Texarkana, Tex. 

First vice president—C. D. Christian, Standard 
Tie & Timber Co., Meridian, Miss. . 

Second vice president—J. A. Tiller, Johnson & 
Tiller, Little Rock, Ark. 

Secretary—E. A. Morse, vice president Potosi 
Tie & Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer—R. M. Killey, Acme Tie Co. of Mich- 
igan, Reed City, Mich. 

District directors: Pacific coast—E. H. Meyer, 
vice president and general manager, Chas. R. Me- 
Cormick Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. Rocky Moun- 
tain—Otto Gramm, president Fox Park Timber Co., 
Laramie, Wyo. North Central—W. J. Foye, Foye 
Lumber & Tie Co., Omaha, Neb. Northeastern— 
F. C. Parrett, general manager Baker Wood Pre- 
serving Co., Washington C. H., Ohio. Southeast- 
ern—W. H. Andrews, secretary-treasurer Nashville 
Tie Co., Nashville, Tenn. South Central—John 
Fuhrer, secretary-treasurer Egyptian Tie & Lum- 
ber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Nashville, Tenn., was selected for the 1927 
convention. 














Lumber Exchange Meets 
BALTIMORE, MpD., Feb. 1.—The managing com- 
mittee of the Lumber Exchange of Baltimore 
held its monthly meeting this afternoon at the 
Merchants’ Club, with R. B. Homer, president, 


in the chair. Business conditions were dis- 
cussed. President Homer announced his assign- 
ment of standing committees for the current 
year, the list including a number of changes 
due mostly to a desire to give consideration to 
the younger members. One of the new selec- 
tions is that of Harry Burgan, of the Burgan 
Lumber Co., who has come to take the place of 
his father, the late W. M. Burgan, in the ex- 
change. Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., may 
be said to represent one of the instances of con- 
spicuous longevity on the list, this being his 
thirty-sixth year as a member, with several 
terms as president. 


Activities of Cincinnati Club 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 2.—The Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club took action at its meeting 
last night protesting against a proposed change 
in trade rules fathered by the Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers” Institute. The new rule provides 
that payment by wholesalers for cars of lumber 
be 80 percent cash with receipt of the bill of 
lading and the balance in five days after the 
receipt of the lumber. The present custom is 
2 percent off for cash in ten days. After a dis- 
cussion of the matter a committee, consisting 
of J. C. West, J. C. West Lumber Co; F. T. 
Atkinson, Cincinnati Walnut Lumber Co., and 
Robert Warn, Warn & Hamrick Co., was ap- 
pointed to draft a telegram of protest against 
this action on the ground that it was direct 
discrimination against the lumber wholesaler. 
The telegram was drafted and approved by the 
club. It opposed the proposed change ‘‘as an 
abrogation of the right of private contract.’’ 

The club authorized the naming of a com- 
mittee from the membership to act with the 
Boy Scouts of Cincinnati in a campaign to sup- 
press crime among the youth of the city. 

The club received a communication from Me- 
Williams & Schulte, box manufacturers, ad- 
vising that the jury verdict in the case against 
them had been set aside by Judge Darby, of the 
Hamilton County common pleas court, and a 








new trial ordered. The club had protested 
against the verdict on the grounds that it had 
disregarded the principle of ‘‘good length’’ as 
was practiced in the trade in regard to oak. 
The club contended that ‘‘good length’’ con- 
sisted of upward of 80 percent 12 to 14 feet 
and over. The jury had returned a verdict ad- 
mitting the contention of the plaintiff that 
though 80 percent of the lumber was 8 feet and 
under, it still complied with the grading ‘‘ good 
length’’ under the trade custom. The judge 
in his decision said that the weight of the 
evidence was to the effect that the lumber was 
not ‘‘good length,’’ but that the jury had dis- 
regarded this evidence in rendering its verdict. 

Mayor Murray Seasongood, Cincinnati’s first 
executive under the new city manager plan, was 
the principal speaker before the club. He de- 
clared that the new administration would play 
no favorites in the awarding of contracts, but 
would maintain an open field in which the con- 
tracts would go to the lowest and best bidder. 
The mayor urged the lumbermen to get ac- 
quainted with the city specifications and to 
bid for its business on the assurance that the 
field was open to all comers on even terms. 

The meeting was held at the Grand Hotel 
with 77 members and guests in attendance and 
Edward Barber, president of the club, in the 
chair. 


Plans for Boston Club’s Annual 


Boston, MAss., Feb. 2.—Officers and com- 
mittees of the Lumber Trade Club of Boston 
are busy with plans to make the annual meeting 
the best ever. The date set for the annual meet- 
ing and dinner is Tuesday evening, Feb. 16, and 
the place selected is the University Club. 

The business session is to be convened at 
6 p. m. by President George R. Todd, of Wil- 
liam Curtis Sons Co. The time set for the an- 
nual dinner is 6:30 p.m. The business session 
will be confined to the routine annual business, 
including the election of officers. The enter- 
tainment committee, headed by Harold 8S. Fuller, 
of the Fuller-Thurber Co., has secured half a 
dozen vaudeville acts. Working with Mr. 
Fuller on the entertainment committee are 
Frank W. Whitty, Blacker & Shepard Co.; Ed- 
ward I. Loud, Rhines Lumber Co., Weymouth, 
and Alexander W. Pope, Pope Lumber Co. 
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Inspired by Unique Entertainment Pennsylvanians Tackle 
Association, Cost Accounting and Co-operation Problems 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 3.—The nineteenth 
annual convention of Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania opened formally 
this afternoon in the William Penn Hotel with 
a record attendance. Meetings of this associa- 
tion are unique for the amount of entertain- 
ment and especially music that is offered, in ad- 
dition to a careful study of the problems of the 
industry. Will A. Davis, popular song director, 
is in charge of the singing again this year and 
an orchestra and several quartets are present to 
lighten the program with occasional music. 

Following the innovation by Rev. W. J. Miller, 
of Pittsburgh, the lumbermen were welcomed 
to the city by C. Edward Keck, who recited a 
staggering list of industries and activities in 
which Pittsburgh leads the world. 

Responding to the welcome, President 8. W. 
Means, of Pittsburgh, thanked Mr. Keck and 
then presented his report. He said the last year 
has been fairly prosperous but that problems 
are always present. Maximum dealer dis- 
tribution should be emphasized, for it has been 
proved that those contractors who buy direct 
usually find that in the end they have saved 
nothing. No one asks elimination of any useful 
branch of industry but each branch should find 
its proper place. The dealers have been criticized 
for handling substitutes and they should de- 
termine what substitutes are suited to their 
purposes and can be handled through a lumber 











S. W. MEANS, W. B. STAYER, 
Pittsburgh ; Pittsburgh ; 
President Secretary 


yard, in which case they are justified in handling 
them. It is generally unfair for a manufacturer 
to set the retailing price, for costs vary in dif- 
ferent localities. The deferred payment plan of 
buying should not be encouraged. Pennsylvania 
is well supplied with building and loan associa- 
tions which are well equipped to finance build- 
ing. The president then laid much emphasis 
on the necessity of knowing costs, since most 
failures are due to lack of such knowledge. 
This is the day of associations and the wise 
merchant associates himself with his fellows 
for the purpose of adding to his knowledge and 
of influencing the enactment of proper laws 
and accomplishing valuable results that are out 
of reach of the individual. In conclusion, he 
said that with the big building program out- 
lined the dealers of this section should have 
many years of profitable business. 

Following the report of Treasurer G. P. Tex- 
tor, of Wilkinsburg, President Means appointed 
following resolutions committee: Carl Van der 
Vort, A. M. Haines and Frank M. Wallace. 

L. R. Putman, of Chicago, in beginning an 
informal talk said he believed that merchandis- 
ing is the weakest part of the lumber industry. 
The Southern Pine Association has gone a long 


NotE—A report of the Friday or con- 
cluding session of the annual convention 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania will appear in the 
Feb. 13 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EDiITor. 





way with Secretary of Commerce Hoover in 
the matter of standardization and while there 
continues to be some opposition to the move- 
ment it is, in Mr. Putman’s opinion, one of 
longest steps ever made in sound merchandising. 
It has given industry an opportunity to resell 
itself to the public. Lumber manufacturers 
realize they must keep the idea of lumber sold 
to public. When a retailer takes up a substitute 
he takes with it much new competition. The 
Southern Pine Association has gone into twenty- 
five big cities and has told the story of stand- 
ardization to meetings composed of all allied 
lines of building industry. The pine association 
has never tried for monopoly on grade marking. 
Any mill by complying with certain reasonable 
requirements can grade mark its lumber. The 
pine association is preparing to place extensive 
advertising to tell the public the real story of 
American Lumber Standards. 

Dealers are discovering that theirs is national 
industry, said Adolph Pfund, of Chicago, and 
that they can work together to promote general 
interests. Cost accounting and the proposed 
model lien law are cases in point. The basic 
objective continues to be getting adequate net 
profit and dealers are taking the wise way of 
fostering voluntary codperation in such a way 
as not to stifle useful competition. Since more 
men are making a careful analysis of their own 
business we may expect more real progress in 
the next five years than in the last twenty. 

At this point Secretary W. B. Stayer an- 
nounced that the short course scholarship in 
lumber retailing at Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, had been given to E. 8S. Jacobs, 
Morgantown, W. Va. H.C. Whitmore, of Wil- 
kensburg, Pa., was the recipient of another 
offering made by the association. 


Cost Accounting Discussion 


W. H. Williams of Pittsburgh, chairman of 
the cost accounting committee, introduced Harry 
Colman, of Chicago, who delivered an impressive 
address on the origin and necessity and progress 
of cost accounting. He traced the investiga- 
tion by a committee of National retailers to 
find the cause of general discontent. This com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that dealers were 
generally ignorant of this important matter, 
and recommended education in sound principles. 
He then described the work of perfecting and 
installing the system and by means of a chart 
made an impressive demonstration of the need 
of such knowledge. He made a detailed analysis 
of five communities, and showed that the volume 
of sales and the margin of gross profits are 
generally falling off, while costs and inventories 
are going up. At the same time the net profits 
and earnings on investments are going down. 
With this definite analysis, he built up a power- 
ful argument in favor of exact cost knowledge. 

Edward Eiler, president of the Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, then 
brought greetings from the wholesalers, and 
announced that the wholesalers will be hosts to 
the dealers this evening at a dinner and theater 
party. The committee in charge of these 
affairs is composed of John G. Criste, H. E. 
Kelly, William H. Schuette, E. H. Stamm, and 
B. W. Cross. 


The Woman as a Salesman 


The final feature of the afternoon program 
was an address by Mrs. Fadra Holmes Wilson, 
of Jackson, Miss., on the woman factor in sales- 
manship. Mrs. Wilson took as her theme the 
fact that lumbermen by dealing in homes are 
powerful factors in civilization. She urged 
that they see more in a transaction than the 


mere handling of building material. Too often 
dealers are content merely to sell a house to 
men, in which case the house is likely to be little 
more than a ‘‘filling station.’’? The home jg 
built of a dream in the woman’s heart, but she 
will need the aid of a lumberman in its prae- 
tical details. Mrs. Wilson told of drawing the 
plans for her own home, after which she took 
them to an architect to have the details cor. 
rected. She quoted a famous architect as gay. 
ing that he always aimed to please the woman, 
In designing a house, he always studied the 
woman and learned her personality, for he ip. 
sisted that every woman is at heart an actress 
and needs a carefully designed stage setting. 
So the dealer needs to talk to the woman when 
he tries to sell a house that is to be a home, 
Mrs. Wilson recalled but one lumber yard that 
has the atmosphere that seems to invite women 
customers, and this yard is under the control 
of Frank G. Wisner, of Laurel, Miss., president 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Aggo- 
ciation. She paused at this point to give Mr. 
Wisner’s greetings to the Pennsylvanians. She 
suggested that the sales departments of yards 
might well have women in charge, to guide 
women customers in the choice of plans. — 


THURSDAY MORNING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 4.—Following music by 
the Greater Pittsburgh Male Quartette, the 
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Thursday morning session began with the com 
sideration of the matter of the lumber busi 
ness and substitutes, with A. M. Haines, of 
Connellsville, as the first speaker. Mr. Haines 
mentioned the fact that brick is cutting mn 
on lumber and that other and newer materials 
are cutting in on both. This, he believes, 
due to the lack of aggressive merchandising. 


The majority of the people live in frame 7 
houses that prove highly satisfactory. It § 


follows that with this advantage, the sale of 
lumber should increase instead of decrease. 


Lumber can never be completely crowded out, | 
but its use can and will be curtailed unles § 


adequate merchandising methods are ¢l 
ployed. The speaker mentioned several defi 
nite efforts to find by investigation the right 
uses of wood. In the last fifteen years, ¢o” 
struction has increased 100 percent, but ¢o™ 


sumption of wood has decreased during the § 


same period. 

Charles E. Marsh, of Chicago, represent 
tive of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, spok? 
of an attack made upon wood by underwriters, 
through attempts to get anti-wood building 
codes adopted. The attack is first made up0” 
wood shingles and later upon all frame ¢o” 
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struction. The speaker warned of the neces- 
sity for lumbermen to keep careful watch upon 
the proposed local building ordinances. 

W. W. Wood, of New York, stated that per- 
haps the attack is intended to eliminate all 
wood, and mentioned an article in the Literary 
Digest about an all-steel house. He said one 
reason Why substitutes have an opportunity 
to cut in is that distribution of lumber is 
costly. He suggested that the future will 
have to develop mergers and codperative buy- 
ing to reduce this cost of distribution. Mer- 
chandising in other lines has reduced this 
cost materially so that prices of automobiles, 
for instance, are being reduced while the 
cost of houses is increasing. He also suggested 
more aggressive salesmanship and the sale of 
the uses instead of materials. 

A man in the audience said he bought all 
roofing from one concern and yet many sales- 
men visited him in an effort to get him to 
change. He would be glad if they would 
stay away. The suggestion was made that a 
committee of the association might buy all 
the roofing for members and thus save the 
cost of keeping manufacturers’ salesmen on 
the road. 

The attendance prize, consisting of a pair 
of cuff links, was won by C. W. Duff, of the 
Citizens Lumber Co., New Castle, Pa. 


Pays Tribute to Association Effort 


F. R. Babeock, of Pittsburgh, then delivered 
a striking and thoughtful address on the sub- 
ject of united industry. We paid a high trib- 
ute to all association effort and especially to 
this association and to Secretary Stayer. 
Every man is interested in and affected by 
organization activities if they are founded 
upon a broad ethical basis. <A large part of 
the industry is already on a high plane, and 
this has not been accomplished by the man 
who stays away from his convention and re- 
fuses to share in association activity. Much 
yet remains to be done, for in many places 
profits are not commensurate with investments 
and the efforts made. ‘A survey of a number 
of western mills showed that last year a loss 
of more than $1 a thousand feet was sustained. 
The speaker mentioned a large city where 
sales have been made on ruinous prices. He 
described certain dishonest practices, and 
stated that wherever these are found, the per- 
petrators should be exposed. The great test 
of honesty was the post-war period. If mills 
shipped on rising prices and retailers refused 
to cancel on a falling market, this was evi- 
dence of sound honesty and good practice. 
The speaker said he was not worried by the 
efforts to eliminate the wholesaler, for the 
wholesaler has a legitimate place and useful 
work. Mr. Babcock encourages mills that brand 
their lumber, and approves the inclusion of a 
tally card in the car. Mills trying to deal 
direct have usually been glad to change back 
to dealing through a wholesaler. He closed 
with an eloquent tribute to the honest man 
who works for what he gets and who is loyal 
and considerate. He outlined a high code of 
morals and a philosophy of life for the busi- 
ness man. [Nore.—This part of Mr. Bab- 
cock’s address appears on the front page of 
this issue—Ep1rTor. ] 


The final address of the morning was given 
by Dr. Frederick D. Losey, of New York, on 
the subject ‘‘Value of the Individual.’’ He 
took as his text a statement made by former 
President Roosevelt that no man should ac- 
cept a service from another that he himself 
could not render were conditions reversed, 
without loss of self respect. He enlarged on 
the statement that a man’s advantages are 
responsibilities and that education is an op- 
portunity to serve and not an avenue of escape 
from labor. The rising tide of general infor- 
mation is causing a strict review of higher 
education upon this basis. He closed with 
an eloquent plea for respect for common toil. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
Following usual introductory music the first 
matter considered at Thursday afternoon’s ses- 


$10n was plan service. The subject was intro- 
duced by Charles H. Weber, of Pittsburgh, 


chairman of the plan book committee, who 
made a brief statement on the practicability 
of the new book and its usefulness as an ad- 
vertisement. Secretary Stayer supplemented 
this with a statement in regard to service of 
advertising through newspapers. About fifty 
prospects come to the association each week 
for information and are referred to association 
dealers. These dealers should have books and 
be prepared to make judicious but generous 
distribution. The association has the 1926 
edition on hand and must have the codperation 
of dealers to dispose of the books. The profits 
after printing costs are paid will be used to 
extend newspaper advertising. 

As an attendance prize J. M. Wallace, 
of Dickson & Wallace, Midway, Pa., received 
an opal pin. 


Seven Points of Contact for Codperation 


Mrs. F. H. Wilson, of Jackson, Miss., began 
her address on ‘‘ Fair, Square Competition,’’ 
with quotation to the effect that ‘‘the Lord 
made price cutters but only the Lord knows 
why.’’ Just as fair competition makes for the 
great and useful fabric of business, so unfair 
competition destroys it. The Golden Rule is 
hard to put into operation. She developed the 
theme that profit earned by service is fulfill- 
ment of the law of compensation. Business 
standards are a community affair. She gave 
seven points of contact for codperation, name- 
ly, with one’s self, family, business world, 





W. Hf. WILLIAMS, PITTSBURGH, PA. ; 
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neighbors, community, nation and the great 
world of spiritual values. Lumbermen as good 
dealers are not fighting substitutes, but false 
representation of substitutes. The speaker de- 
scribed certain destructive practices and 
pointed her observations with a wealth of 
illustration. 

Next came an impressive memorial to the 
departed members, while Secretary Stayer 
read their names. The quartet sang softly and 
the audience stood. 


Certificates for Retired Officers 


Following this came the customary and im- 
pressive ceremonial of presenting certificates 
to retired association officers. Secretary 
Stayer made a brief and graceful speech of 
appreciation of the faithful work of these men 
in making the association an agency for true 
service. President Means then made a short 
speech of appreciation of Secretary Stayer’s 
work and amidst tremendous applause pre- 
sented the secretary with a beautiful clock. 

This association is famed for its unusual 
convention features and at this time a play 
was presented entitled ‘‘Lumber Follies of 
1926.’’ In clever fashion there was depicted 
the follies of retailing that! the association is 
endeavoring to correct. The parts were well 


taken and the frequent applause and laughter 
indicated how completely the audience ap- 
preciated the philosophy of the business set 
forth. 

Following a banjo selection by Don Stitt, 
Dr. Frederick D. Losey, of New York, made 
the second address of the day, this time on 
the subject of ‘‘The world as One, drawing 
upon science and literature. The doctor de- 
veloped his favorite theme of the close physi- 
eal and spiritual inter-relation of humanity 
and closed with an impassioned plea for under- 
standing of the great partnership of life. 

The association banquet will be held this 
evening. The speakers will include Mrs. Wil- 
son, who has already made two impressive 
addresses; Congressman Eaton, of New Jer- 
sey, and Charles Milton Neweomb, of Cleve- 
land. The convention will continue all day 
Friday. 


New Jersey Lumbermen Open Annual 


Note—A report of the Friday or con- 
cluding session of the annual convention 
of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation will appear in the Feb. 13 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 








[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Feb. 4.—The annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation opened here today at the Hotel Tray- 
more. The first session was called to order at 
3 o’clock. On account of a blizzard and blocked 
trains, the attendance was not as large as usual. 

In reviewing the events of the last year, 
Secretary Erwin Ennis, of Newark, mentioned 
that the increase in freight rates for the back 
haul of New York harbor deliveries has been 
forestalled, saving much for every retailer in 
this territory. The association is working in 
conjunction with the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 
to offset the adoption of anti-wood ordinances. 
Building codes are being watched, and unfavor- 
able riders are opposed. He said the member- 
ship had increased satisfactorily, and members 
have taken full advantage of the association’s 
facilities. 

Treasurer 8S. F. Bailey, of Newark, reported a 
balanee of about $2,000. 

President Harry W. Smock, of Asbury Park, 
followed with his address, in which he stated 
that business had been good and urging good 
fellowship between lumbermen. 

A discussion was then opened on codperative 
buying. Its main value was pointed out to be 
in saving of salesman’s profit. A representa- 
tive of the Dykes Lumber Co., of New York, as- 
serted that salesmen were essential; manufac- 
turers would not give service because the lower 
prices expected of them would cut their profits. 
The general consensus was very strongly against 
cooperative buying. 

The next discussion was led by Elmer Blau- 
velt, of Hackensack, on pricing small sales. 
The consensus was that all small sales were 
very profitable and a big item on the books of a 
retail yard. It was also considered wise that a 
very large variety of items should be kept in 
stock, even if only in a small quantity, to sat- 
isfy the needs of the neighborhood. Many deal- 
ers reported using the ‘‘ price per piece’’ system 
with good success. 


French Import Fun Russia 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—Official French 
figures of imports indicate that lumber arriv- 
ing from Russia have inereased from 1,642 
to 13,327 metric tons within a year, accord- 
ing to a report from Consul Raymond Davis, 
Paris. These figures are for the first eleven 
months of 1924 and 1925, respectively. Im- 
ports of Russian lumber are roughly estimated 
at 10,000,000 feet in 1925, as against 1,000,- 
000 feet the year before. A further increase 
in 1926 is expected, as it is the declared 
policy of the economic council of soviet Russia 
to promote the sale of lumber abroad and to 
increase the production of sawed lumber to 
5,000,000 cubic meters. 
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Retailers of Blue Grass Country Meet in Annual and 
Discuss Advertising, Cost Accounting and Mechanics’ Lien 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Feb. 2.—Undaunted by the 
martial aspects of the city, caused by the plac- 
ing of Lexington under partial military con- 
trol during a murder trial which took place 
here today, approximately 200 members of the 
Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and visitors from all parts of the State gathered 
at the Phoenix Hotel, this morning for the open- 
ing of the twentieth annual convention of the 
association. 

When the convention had assembled for its 
opening session in the ball room at 11 o’clock, 
Porter H. Nunnelley, of Georgetown, presented 
President E. A. Davis, of Versailles, with a 
beautiful wooden gavel, the gift of Kmil Ander- 
son, of Louisville, the treasurer of the associa- 
tion. It is Mr. Anderson’s custom to furnish 
the president with one each year. President 
Davis immediately made use of his new gift 
by calling the convention to order. 

The president, in his few opening remarks, 
called attention to the significant movements 
in the lumber industry with which the retailers 
of Kentucky are interested, naming specially 
the establishment of grade marking and the 
popularization of standardization through 
the American Lumber Standards. He then 
mentioned the mechanics lien law, saying that 
the less it was bothered the better off the lum- 
bermen would be. But he added that there 
were forces at work in the State attempting 
its repeal or at least its modification, and urged 
the convention to be informed on the law and 
any changes that were contemplated so that 
they could defend it at any time. President 
Davis made a brief report of the secretary’s 
conference at Washington which he attended 
last year and urged the members of the asso- 
ciation to adopt a uniform cost accounting 
system. 

Secretary’s Report 


The annual report of Secretary J. Crow 
Taylor was printed in attractive form under 
the heading ‘‘The Secretary Broadeasting’’ 
and was passed out to the convention. In 
speaking of the outlook for 1926 the secretary 
said: 

Retailers should prosper if they know their costs 
and use them as a basis for figuring prices, and 
cooperate with each other in a friendly spirit to 
keep down cut-throat competition and keep the 
business on a fair and friendly basis, rendering 
worthwhile service to the public at fair prices while 
insisting upon fair returns for the service rendered. 


He spoke of the increase in membership of 
the association and of the progress made 
throughout the State in the adoption of a uni- 
form cost accounting system. In supplementing 
his report Secretary Taylor said that he had 
never wished to tie up the association with any 
special plan service, but that he felt the deal- 
ers should choose any that they wished. It was 
a matter for the individual to decide. 


Treasurer Anderson’s report showed total re- 
ceipts for the year $3,366.04; disbursements 
$1,780.40, leaving a balance on hand Feb. 1. 
of $1,583.64. The secretary then read consid- 
erable correspondence that he had received dur- 
ing the year on a number of association matters. 


Committee Appointments 


President Davis, before adjourning the meet- 


ing for lunch appointed the following com- 
mittees : 





Nominating—O. R. Waterstraat, The Anderson 
Co., Louisville, chairman; C. Steve Roemer, Roe- 
mer Bros. Planing Mill, Bowling Green; George 
Hon, Hon Lumber Co., Winchester. 


Resolutions—Porter H. Nunnelley, G. H. Nunnel- 
ley Co., Georgetown, chairman; Hugh Allen, 


Allen Lumber Co., Middlesboro, and Peale Collier, 
Bourbon Lumber Co., Paris. 


Auditing—C. Walter Koehler, Henry Koehler & 


Co., Louisville; and J. F. Frey, Frey Planing Mill 
Co., Louisville. 





TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The main address of the afternoon in which 
all present were vitally interested was given by 
James C. Stone, president and general manager 
of the Burley Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative 
Association, of Lexington. He said that the 
main function of the association was to feed 
the product to the demand as needed so that 
the grower could get a better price for it. He 
then outlined the work of the association in 
detail showing the difficulties in marketing 
burley tobacco because most of it had to be 
sold to four manufacturers, large companies 
that controlled the outlet for the product. 

He told of the deplorable conditions of the 
farmer before the organization of the associa- 
tion five years ago and told of the effects it 
had had on the counties where it was estab- 
lished. ‘‘It has restored confidence in the com- 
munities,’’ said Mr. Stone. ‘‘There has not 
been a single bank failure in the burley terri- 
tory since 1920, a situation which I dare say 
exists no place else in the country. Bank de- 
posits have continually increased.’’ 

Mr. Stone told the lumbermen that they were 
dependent on and vitally interested in the con- 
ditions of the farmer and said that the influence 
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of the lumber dealers would be of great help 
to the growers’ association when it would have 
to be reorganized at the expiration of its 5-year 
contract this year. The farmer, individualistic 
by nature, is not sure whether he wants to con- 
tract with the association to take his crops for 
another five years and it is the influence of the 
business men of the communities that will help 
him to decide. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Stone’s address, the 
meeting was thrown open for discussion in 
which it was brought out that the association 
has started a grading system by which all to- 
bacco passing through the hands of the associa- 
tion is graded by one system to take the place 
of the many different standards maintained by 
the manufacturers. The standardization of the 
product is the greatest work of any association 
according to Mr. Stone, whether it be lumber, 
tobacco or what not. On motion of President 
Davis, who was vitally interested both as a lum- 
berman and as a tobacco grower, the conven- 
tion gave Mr. Stone a rising vote of thanks 
for his information and words of sound ad- 
vice. 

Tells of Advertising Experiences 


Porter H. Nunnelley, a vice president of the 
association speaking on the subject of adver- 
tising, confined his remarks mostly to local ad- 
vertising and drew from his personal and suc- 


cessful experiences to illustrate his points. He 
said that local advertising will pay if you live 
up to your promises and statements. In speak. 
ing of newspaper advertising, Mr. Nunnelley 
said his company has the same space each week 
and keeps changing the advertisements, making 
them seasonable and not always mentioning 
lumber in them. 

Personal letter advertisement was mentioned 
as a most successful method, even though the 
results are not always immediate. Mr. Nun- 
nelley said that his company spends approxi- 
mately 1 percent of its gross sales for adver. 
tising and that that amount, judiciously spent, 
would bring results for most local lumber com- 
panies. 

R. B. Taylor, of Princeton, said that ads 
will be read if they are interesting and urged 
the retailers to visualize their product in their 
advertisements. 

The last talk of the afternoon was given by 
C. Walter Koehler, vice president of the associa- 
tion and probably one of the best informed men 
in the State on lien laws. He too urged every- 
one to keep posted on the lien law situation in 
the State so that they can combat any opposi- 
tion to the law. There are now two additions 
to the State lien law which are in the form of 
a bill before the State legislature. The Louis- 
ville Contractors’ Association has approved 
them and the State committees of both houses 
have passed the bill. If the amendment passes, 
and it is almost certain to, it will put teeth 
in the law making it possible to prosecute a 
person for misappropriating funds which 
should be paid to those who furnish the build- 
ing material. 

It was voted by the convention to go on ree- 
ord favoring the bill and to pay any amount 
up to $300 to help prosecute violators of the 
law. The matter of the expenditure was left 
to the board of directors of the association. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet of the association, the 
gala event of the convention, was held Tuesday 
evening in the ball room of the Phoenix Hotel 
and was attended by approximately 250 guests. 
Delightful entertainment was presented, con- 
sisting of a comedian act which was billed at 
one of the local theaters, a dancing exhibition 
and several musical numbers. One of the fea- 
tures of the banquet was the recognition tend- 
ered the past presidents of the association who 
sat at a special table and were the guests of 
honor. After the banquet the ball room was 
cleared and the guests danced to the tunes of 
one of the popular local orchestras. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The Wednesday morning session was opened 
by an interesting and forceful speech on ‘‘ End- 
Matched Lumber’’ by W. M. Nichols, resident 
manager of the Pioneer Lumber Co., Elrod, 
Ala. He showed the convention how the end 
matching of lumber would conserve the timber 
supply by eliminating all waste in the manu- 
facture of lumber and told how it will benefit 
both the home owner and the dealer. 

The home owner will profit by using end- 
matched pine flooring because he can lay it 
himself and does not have to order specific 
lengths. And he will have a better floor be- 
cause there is no danger of loose ends. It will 
benefit the lumber retailer because it will re- 
duce his inventory, quicken his turnover and 
eliminate an accumulation of shorts. 

‘‘When we started the manufacture of end- 
matched flooring six weeks ago, he said, we were 
afraid that we would be confronted with the 
problem of disposing of short lengths. It has 
been a problem all right, but instead of being 
unable to dispose of them, we have had trouble 
getting enough of them, especially in the high 
grades, to fill our orders.’’ He said that other 
lumber manufacturers in the South were start: 
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anna 
ing the manufacture of end-matched lumber, 
naming the Kaul Lumber’ €o., Birmingham, 
Ala., and the Sumter Lumber Co., Electric 
Mills, Miss., as two companies that had ordered 
end-matching machinery. He urged the con- 
vention to read an article in the Jan. 30 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on end-matching 
which he characterized as ‘‘ food for thought.’’ 
After his talk, Mr. Nichols offered to answer 
any questions on the subject and the convention 
showed considerable interest by putting numer- 
ous queries to him. 

President Davis then called attention to the 
fact that the association had another woman 
lumber dealer making two of which it boasts. 
Miss Lula Meridith, of the J. A. Meridith 
Lumber Co., Ashland, was introduced and given 
a rousing welcome by the convention. Sarah 
Higgins, of Louisville, is the other woman 
‘‘Jumberman’’ in the association. 

The subject of grade marking was introduced 
by O. R. Waterstraat, the Anderson Co., Louis- 
ville. L. R. Putman, of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, was scheduled to talk on the sub- 
ject; but not having time for his address at 
the Tuesday session, he could not stay over and 
Mr. Waterstraat substituted for him. 

Mr. Waterstraat then took up the subject of 
cost accounting and told of the work of the 
Louisville dealers along that line. He said 
that the business in a community that counts 
is that which makes money and that if every 
dealer knew his costs he would not accept busi- 
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ness on which he could not make a legitimate 
profit. 

Howard F. Cordes, Cordes Lumber Co., Cin- 
cinmnati, Ohio, was then called on and he told 
of the two years’ experience his company had 
had with a cost accounting system. He illus- 
trated his talk with a number of charts on the 
functioning of the system as experienced by his 
company. L. G. Battelle, Battelle & Battelle, 
Dayton, Ohio, showed a number of charts on the 
findings of the Cleveland Cost Study Club and 
then gave a number of figures taken from the 
reports of the five Louisville firms working un- 
der the same cost accounting system. Several 
Louisville dealers gave testimonies as to the 
success of the system. 

Election of Officers 

President Davis then called for a report of 
the nominating committee. Chairman Water- 
straat presented nominations, and the conven- 
tion unanimously elected the following officers: 

President—C. Walter Koehler, Henry Koehler & 
Co., Louisville. j 
_ First vice president—Porter H. Nunnelley, G. H. 
Nunnelley Co., Georgetown. 

Second . vice .president—Luke Russell, Sherrill- 
Russell Lumber Co., Paducah. 

Treasurer—Emil Anderson, Louisville. 

Secretary—J. Crow Taylor, Louisville. 

Directors for 3-year term—Hugh Allen, Allen 
Lumber Co., Middlesboro; W. E. Congleton, Con- 
gleton-Davis Lumber Co., Versailles: and C. Steve 
Roemer, Roemer Bros. Planing Mill, Bowling Green. 





George Hon, Hon Lumber Co., Winchester, 
was renominated fo represent the association 
on the board of directors of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

J. F. Frey, Frey Planing Mill Co., Louisville, 
reported for the auditing committee and pro- 
nounced the secretary and treasurer’s books 
correct. 

The next annual meeting of the association 
will be held at Louisville. 

The convention met for a short session after 
lunch at which time Secretary Taylor read some 
correspondence he had had during the year with 
several building and loan associations concern- 
ing the loaning of money to home builders 
through the association. 


Kentuckians Expect 


J. W. CONGLETON, Congleton Lumber Co., Lexing- 
ton—Business is now practically at a_ standstill 
because of bad weather. Lexington has a surplus 
of homes and a number of empty houses due to the 
efforts of speculative builders for the last several 
years and consequently we look for rather a light 
year in 1926. 


Joe O. StTace, Bland & Stagg Lumber Co., Dan- 
ville—The farmers in our territory are very con- 
servative and have not done much new building, 
but we look for them to come into the market this 
year now that they seem to be better fixed finan- 
cially. Fully 60 percent of our home building last 
year was small houses for railroad men. Last 
year fell a little short of 1924 in volume of busi- 
ness on account of bad fall weather, but it was 
satisfactory nevertheless, and if we have as good 
a year in 1926 I will be satisfied. 


J. H. Comps, Combs Lumber Co., Lexington— 
We did a very nice business last year and got a 
good start on this year’s business by securing one 
of the contracts for the new city hall. There is 
some more large building planned for Lexington 
this year, but nothing in the home line. We look 
for rather a slow year. 


WALLER BEAN, Ho-Be Lumber Co., Winchester— 
Our business in 1925 was fair, but we are looking 
for a better year in 1926. We have more business 
booked and in sight than usual for this time of 
year. The farmers will be in the market for work 
this year as the prices of tobacco and crops in 
general are improving. Winchester is primarily a 
residential community and most of our business 
will be for homes and farm buildings. 


J. F. Frey, Frey Planing Mill Co., Louisville- 
There will not be as many building permits this 
year as last, but there will be more building as 
the work on a number of permits issued during the 
last months of 1925 has not been started yet. There 
will be considerable home building this year as 
Louisville is enjoying a natural growth and is not 
experiencing a boom. I believe lumber prices will 
be more stable this year than last. 


G. L. BRAMMER, G. L. Brammer Lumber Co., 
Olive Hill—We were burned out early last year 
and did not get rebuilt until April, but we did a 
fine business after we got started. There are a 
number of brick plants around Olive Hill and we 
are building small homes for the people in that 
industry. 


V. L. Price, Lewisburg—Last year was the 
poorest one we have ever experienced. Our crops 
were drowned out in 1924 and burned up last year 
and we are dependent upon farm trade for our 
business. However, the prospects for 1926 are 
much brighter. 

W. W. OWNSLEY, Cynthiana Lumber Co., Cynthi 
ana—We had a good year in 1925 and so far we 
have more business booked than at this time last 
year. There will not be as much city building this 
year as last, but the farmers will be doing more 
building as tobacco conditions are greatly improved. 


GEORGE S. CHOWNING, Chowning Lumber Co., 
Shelbyville—We are in the center of a very rich 
agricultural district and while we did not enjoy 
a very lucrative business in 1925, the prospects 
for a good year in 1926 are very bright. 


PEALE COLLIER, Bourbon Lumber Co., Paris— 
Last year was a good one wtih us. Good business 
toward the end of the year brought the total vol 
ume slightly above 1924. I can not help but be 
optimistic concerning the prospects for this year. 
Most of our business will come from the farmers 


THE EXHIBITS 


A good deal of time and money were spent to 
make the manufacturers’ exhibits attractive 
and profitable. Harry V. Meyer, Combs Lum- 
ber Co., Lexington, designed the booths and 
about $700 was spent in their erection. Adver- 
tisements were run in the local papers for sev- 
eral days prior to and during the convention in- 
viting the publie to visit the exhibits in the 
Palm room of the Phoenix Hotel. Among the 
manufacturers represented were the Lehon Co., 
Fred G. Jones & Co., Louisville, who had an ex- 
hibit of a water test applied to the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co.’s Laminex doors, Certain-teed 
Products Co., Combs Lumber Co., Lexington, 
and W. J. Hughes & Sons Co., Louisville. 


Good Farm Trade 


who will undoubtedly be doing considerable build- 
ing. They are just back on their feet following 
the disastrous situation of 1919. 


RALPH R. STEVENS, Anderson Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville—We had a fine business last year. Bad 
weather is holding back shipments now, but we 
have large order files and have increased our 
organization to take care of this year’s business 
which we feel will even surpass that of last year. 

Huen ALLEN, Allen Lumber Co., Middlesboro— 
The crops in our section dried up last year and 
consequently our business was poor—$48,000 un- 
der that of 1924. If the crops are good this year 
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Matched Lumber of Association 


and the tobacco raising industry gets established 
in our section of the State, as it no doubt will, we 
ought to have a good year. 


I). S. HoLMAN, Lincoln Lumber Co., Stanford— 
Last year was only a fair one with us. We depend 
on the farm trade for our business and farmers had 
a poor year. Most of our work is repairing as 
there is practically no new building going on. 
This year ought to be about the same as last. 


PorTer H. NUNNELLEY, G. H. Nunnelley Co., 
Georgetown—Last year was pretty fair, as we had 
several large jobs which boosted our volume. This 
ought to be a good year although nothing 
phenomenal. There is some big construction work 
going on that ought to help us. 


Prefers 5-Year Fire Appropriation 


Lone BeacH, CALir., Jan. 30.—Rather than 
authorize a lump sum appropriation of $1,000,- 
000 for fire protection in the Santa Barbara, 
Angeles, San Bernardino and Cleveland national 
forests, as proposed in his original bill, Con- 
gressman W. F. Lineberger, of this city, in a 
new bill he has just introduced, asks that $200,- 
000 be made available annually for five years, 
beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927. Senator Hiram W. Johnson, who had a 
companion bill in the Senate to the original 
Lineberger measure, will reintroduce his bill 
in the new form. 
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Michigan Retailers in Record Annual Discuss 
Uniform Lien Law and Plan for Better Profits 


DeTxoit, Micu., Feb. 3.—With a registration 
three times greater than that marked up on the 
opening day of last year’s meeting, the thirty- 
seventh annual convention of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealer’s Association got under 
way this afternoon. While the registration and 
attendance naturally was increased by the 
presence in large numbers of Detroit and subur- 
ban dealers, the attendance of dealers from all 
over the State also was of very gratifying pro- 
portions. ‘‘This convention scores high-water 
mark for our association,’’ declared President 
Fred A. McCaul, of Ferndale; ‘‘from this time 
on we shall set our dates from this meeting.’’ 
The sessions, which will continue through to- 
morrow and Friday, are being held in the 
Hotel Statler. 

The opening invocation was made by the Rev. 
Chester B. Emerson, pastor of the North Wood- 
ward Congregational Church, and was followed 
by the weleome on behalf of the city, extended 
by Mayor John W. Smith. 

On behalf of the Detroit and suburban lum- 
ber retailers, Charles F. Meagher, acting presi- 
dent of the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, extended hearty greetings and a warm wel- 
come. He congratulated the members on being 
engaged in the lumber business, with all that 
is thereby implied in the way of opportuni- 
ties for service, especially to young couples 
establishing their new homes and naturally 
looking to the lumberman for advice and 
guidance. ‘‘If we are to be true to our re- 
sponsibility,’’ said he, ‘‘we must give the very 
best service of which we are capable. Meet- 
ings such as this are more than just conventions ; 
they are landmarks in the lumber business, 
where plans and policies are considered that 
have a lasting effect.’’ 

Polar Explorers Are Greeted 

Next occurred a very unusual but exceedingly 
interesting departure from the prosaic routine 
of a lumber convention, and one which appealed 
strongly to the love of adventure inherent in 
most of us, even though we may be willing for 
someone else to take the risks. Just now a 
great deal of interest is being aroused by the 
approaching departure of what is known as the 
Detroit Arctic Expedition, which is being 
financed locally, largely by public subscription, 
for purposes of scientific investigation and 
exploration. This expedition is headed by 
Capt. George H. Wilkins, who has made three 
previous trips to the Arctic regions, and Maj. 
Thomas A, Lampeer, who accompanies the party 
as Official observer for the Government. By 
special arrangement both these explorers were 
present and spoke briefly, explaining what they 
hope to accomplish; which is, in short, to fly 
from a base to be established at a point in 
Alaska, to the North Pole, observing the inter- 
vening territory, with view to the possible dis- 
covery of new land, and the taking of scientific 
observations. Maj. Lampeer appeared in the 
full uniform and insignia of his rank in the 
aviation branch of the Army, while Capt. Wil- 
kins was in ‘‘civies,’’?’ but with his ‘‘ Arctic 
beard’’ already well started. The major said 
that the two planes which will be used are the 
best ever designed for the purpose. They 
passed through St. Paul today, by rail, en 
route to Seattle, from whence they will be 
shipped to the base in Alaska. The ‘‘hop-off’’ 
from there will be made about March 15. 

Address of the President 

Following the official weleome, the annual 
address of the president was delivered by Fred 
A. MeCaul, Ferndale, Mich., the present in- 
cumbent of that office. Mr. McCaul at the out- 
set expressed his great satisfaction with the 
progress which the association has made, and 
his appreciation of the fine support which he 
has received from the officers and directors. 

Looking back to the meeting held in Grand 
Rapids seven years ago this month, with a mem- 
lership of only 15, and comparing that with the 
present membership of 500, he felt that there 


Notr—A report of the Friday or con- 
cluding session of the annual convention 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association will appear in the Feb. 13 is- 
sue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Epirtor. 





was reason for officers, directors and members 
feeling just a little ‘‘chesty.’’ He referred 
with satisfaction to the affiliation and loyal 
support of the traveling salesmen of the State, 
saying that never before in the history of the 
association has there been such close affiliation 
between the two organizations as during the 
last year, and that the codperation of the trav- 
elers had been a great factor in making the 
association what it is today. Continuing, Pres- 
ident McCaul said: 

Then, too, the association up to a very short 
time ago, in fact not until during the last year, 
has not had the hearty support of the majority 
of the retail lumber dealers of the city of Detroit, 
but I am happy to say that that condition is far 
from being true today. Nowhere in the State will 
you find a more loyal bunch than right here in 
Detroit and the immediate suburbs. Do you know 
that today over 40 percent of our revenue from 
dues comes from the city of Detroit and its sub- 
urbs’ The suburban group, composed of forty 
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members, is 100 percent in the State association, 
and there are only 10 or 11 dealers in Detroit who 
do not belong; and please do not lay this up 
against the Detroit fellows, because if today we 
had Detroit 100 percent it would not be at all 
surprising to have that many new yards start up 
before this convention ends. 

For the benefit of those who are now in this 
association, I would just like to take a few min- 
utes to go back over 1925 and hit some of the high 
spots of what has been accomplished in the last 
year: 

We have increased our membership by 102 new 
members; losing 9, 3 of which have discontinued 
the lumber business. The total dues from mem- 
bers for 1925 were $11,290. 

Through our legal department, thousands of 
legal forms pertaining to building contracts, appli- 
eations for credit, information regarding the filing 
of liens, have been sent out, to say nothing of 
the hundreds of personal letters sent out by our 
attorney, Frank Day Smith, which have not cost 
any member anything additional. 

Your insurance department shows a 25 percent 
increase, a very healthy growth and financially is 
in very good condition. 

Good Work of Arbitration Committee 

Your arbitration committee has handled a large 
number of disputes and has done a very construc- 
tive work. Along this line I would like to say, 


when you place a matter in the hands of your 
committee for arbitration, do not expect it to 
give a decision that is favorable to both parties 
concerned ; one of you must be wrong, if you were 
not there would be no dispute, therefore nothing to 


arbitrate. TI want to thank the arbitration com. 
mittee for its work; although it is the meanest, 
most thankless job we have, it is, I believe, the 
most essential, and I say this in view of the 
fact that the first case it had this year jt 
decided against me, and I can not for the life of 
me see how a president of a State association like 
this could ever be wrong. 

We could go on for two hours elaborating on 
what has been accomplished during the last year 
and then not half cover the ground, but I would 
like just to touch on one other subject I believe 
you should know about. We received an S. O. §, 
call from Marquette, from a dealer up there, stat- 
ing that the prison at Marquette was manufactur. 
ing and selling lumber made by prison labor, and 
that if the condition was not cleared up the retail 
lumber trade in Marquette’s vicinity would be 
demoralized. Through several agencies, and espe- 
cially through the coéperation of the Detroit Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, a conference was arranged 
with the governor, the matter was laid squarely 
before him and immediately this lumber was with- 
drawn from the retail market. 

Must Watch Lien Law Changes 

Every year we have told you that we have, as 
an association activity, kept our lien law intact, 
but do you know that right now there is being 
formulated a national lien law, and although we 
have representation and legal counsel, clauses are 
being injected into it that are not only detrimental 
to you but also to the builders of homes, and we 
must have the support of every retail lumberman 
in Michigan from now until the next session of 
our State legislature, to see that our State lien 
law is not so changed as to be detrimental to us 
and to the public. 

Another matter your directors wish to emphasize 
this year is need for knowing costs of doing 
business, and they believe this can be done in con- 
junction with other matters at your district meet- 
ings. They believe the national system of cost 
accounting through Wolf & Co. to be the most 
practical and have secured the services of Harry 
Colman, who knows his stuff and who will arrange 
to be at a great many of these meetings. 

Your directors wish me again to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that we have a strong, healthy in- 
surance department, owned, run and managed by 
every policy holder who is a member of this asso- 
ciation, and if you have not already a policy in 
your company, or if you have not a full line with 
it, please get one before you leave this conven- 
tion. 

As your retiring president I wish to thank each 
of you fellows, for the hearty support you have 
given this assocaition the last year. 

Secretary’s Report on Year’s Progress 

Next came the annual report of Secretary 
Arthur M. Manning, in which he reviewed some 
of the accomplishments of a very successful 
year. He said that the campaign for 100 new 
members instituted early in March had resulted 
in securing up to the present time 107, making 
a total of close to 500 paid-up members at this 
time. He said that it was hoped to raise this 
to 550 during 1926. 

A statement of yards visited, meetings ad- 
dressed, mileage covered, correspondence and 
literature sent out from the office, and other 
activities, showed that the seeretary’s work had 
been busy and fruitful during the year. 

The association plan book service, or archi- 
tectural and publicity department, has sold to 
members during the last year over 20,000 plan 
books, exclusive of several thousand copies of 
‘‘Summer Camps and Lodges.’’ From these 
books members have sold over one thousand 
homes, as indicated by the fact that they have 
ordered more than that number of sets of blue 
prints. In this department a campaign was 
put on early in the summer in the interest of 
‘“Old Homes Made New,’’ which Mr. Manning 
said he believed had resulted in a great many 
overhauling or repair jobs. 

The insurance department has had a_ very 
nice business, showing an increase of 25 per- 
cent. All risks are carefully selected, with the 
aim of building up a conservative business which 
will be a source of satisfaction to the assocla- 
tion. All fire losses have been promptly and 
satisfactorily adjusted. 

In the settlement of controversies the office 
has taken an active part, and the arbitration 
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committee has done a fine work in handling 
these matters. 

Mr. Manning said that while the traffie de- 
partment has handled a number of cases, and 
has been of real help to some of the members, 
yet the membership as a whole is not availing 
itself of this service as it might. He urged 
that members make more general use of the 
service at their disposal. 

Good progress has been made in the organi- 
gation of local groups. Mr. Manning said that 
the State is now nearly 60 percent organized 
into large districts, such as Detroit proper; the 
suburban group, taking in a radius of about 
twenty-five miles from Detroit; the southwest- 
ern Michigan group, taking in seven counties 
with Kalamazoo as a center; the central western 
Michigan group, comprising another seven 
counties with Grand Rapids as the center, and 
the central Michigan group with Lansing as 
center; also the Saginaw-Bay City group. 

Makes Report on Insurance Department 

The annual report of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Association, which is 
the lumber department of the State organiza- 
tion, was then presented by C. W. Beck, of 
Monroe, chairman of the board of directors of 
the insurance department. The report showed 
the insurance association to be in first-class 
condition, with a good increase in business dur- 
ing the last year. There was in force Dee. 31, 
1925, gross insurance to the total amount of 
$466,500, as compared with $396,000 a year pre- 
vious. All losses during the year were promptly 
and satisfactorily settled. Seven losses were 
paid during the year, the largest amounting to 
$913. The surplus as at Dee. 31, 1925, was 
$15,921. The association now has 243 policy- 
holders. During the last year 367 inspections 
were made. 

From the floor Hubert North, of Kalamazoo, 
said that he felt that the insurance rates in 
Michigan on retail lumber yards, charged by 
all companies and embracing all forms of fire 
insurance, were higher than they should be, and 
suggested that a committee be appointed to 
investigate the rate situation and make such 
recommendations as might be deemed proper. 
The suggestion met with favor and such a 
committee was appointed. 

Neal G. Gray, of Chicago, then spoke on the 
origin, development and advantages of the in- 
terinsurance plan. 

Report on Business Outlook 

The next few minutes were devoted to short 
reports on business conditions and outlook from 
dealers situated in various sections of the State. 
The consensus was that the stage is set for good 
business for at least the first six months of this 
year. W. H. Barney, of Albion, said: ‘‘We 
have had a good year, and the prospects for the 
next six months are very good.’’ H. H. Cor- 
win, Jackson: ‘‘ Conditions with us are some- 
what better than a year ago. There is consider- 
able new building in our town, including a new 
hotel, school, and office building. Collections 
are normal, and business on the whole is a little 
better than in other years.’? Hubert North, 
Kalamazoo: ‘Conditions right now are quiet, 
but we are optimistic and believe that we will 
have good business the first half of this year 
anyway.’’ ©. W. Beck, Monroe: ‘ ‘Conditions 
are very good and prospects bright.’’ Mr. 
Brown, Muskegon: ‘‘ Business was rather quiet 
the latter part of last year, but it is beginning 
to pick up.’? ©. L. Weeks, Detroit: ‘‘ Busi- 
ness is good with us; it is always good in De- 
troit.’’ 

THURSDAY MORNING 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Detroit, MicH., Feb. 4.—The Thursday fore- 
noon session was devoted almost entirely to a 
discussion of the proposed uniform lien law, 
Frank Day Smtih, counsel for the association, 
presiding, The first speaker was James I. Mc- 
Clintock, of Yerkes, Simons & Goddard, counsel 
for the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
who briefly outlined the development of the 
present lien law structure and the movement 
for a uniform law for all States. He said that 
this grew out of agitation on the part of mem- 
bers of the Associated General Contractors, an 
organization of the largest building contractors 


in the field. It is only natural, said he, that 
such contractors should desire to have the lien 
law repealed, as it would mean that the smaller 
contractors might then not be able to secure the 
same credit that they could with a lien law in 
effect, which would result in an increase of 
business for the larger contractors composing 
the membership of the General Contractors’ 
organization. He said that it is the duty of 
every dealer who feels that he is entitled to the 
security for delivery of lumber afforded by the 
existing lien law, to oppose with all possible 
energy any attempt to change or amend it. 
Next followed a careful analysis of the entire 
lien law proposition, especially of the proposed 
uniform act, together with a suggestion as to 
what should be embodied in a satisfactory uni- 
form law, and recommendations for action, by 
James T. Drought, counsel for the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. ‘‘I am not 
satisfied with what is being hashed up for us 
in Washington,’’ said Mr. Drought. ‘‘ There 
are some things in our present lien law that we 
can not give up for any uniform law that may 
be drafted, unless it also contains these pro- 
visions.’’ [NorTe: On account of the length and 
importance of this address, full publication is 
deferred until the next issue-—EDITOR. | 


In closing his address, Mr. Drought offered a 
resolution that this association assert its rights 
under the lien laws of the State and demand 
that nothing but an adequate lien law, fair to all 
parties in the industry, be tolerated, and that 
it is the sense of this association that the 
Federal Government refrain from permitting its 
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influence to go out to the several States as favor- 
ing a lien law inadequate to protect the material 
dealers in the furnishing of materials to the 
building industry. This resolution, which also 
embodied a number of other clauses, was unani- 
mously adopted. 

In presiding over the session, Chairman Day, 
who is the retailers’ representative upon the 
committee appointed by Secretary Hoover to 
draft a uniform lien law, imparted information 
and made comments which greatly helped to a 
proper understanding of the issues involved. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The Thursday afternoon session started 
with a talk by Harry Colman, of Chicago. 
This address, which was illustrated by charts, 
was similar to those given by him at a num- 
ber of other retail conventions this year and 
previously reported in these columns. 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C., followed with an address 
in which he analyzed existing conditions in 
the lumber industry and emphasized the need 
for more efficient coédperation among the dif- 
ferent branches of the industry. There are 


some fundamental problems in the lumber 


business, said he, that must be solved through 
joint effort and teamwork between the pro- 
ducer and distributer. Discussing associa- 
tional work, he said that the lumber business 
is very highly organized in both producing 
and distributing branches; in fact, some say 
that it is over-organized, but as a rule those 
holding that opinion are men of the individu- 
alistic type who prefer working alone to co- 
operative endeavor. He cited the standardiza- 
tion movement and the establishment of 
American Lumber Standards as a fine example 
of codperation between the manufacturing 
and distributing interests, plus codperation 
from the consumers of wood. 


Lumber Industry Not Over-Organized 


**‘T do not believe the lumber industry is 
over-organized,’’ he continued, ‘‘although it 
is possible that it may not be correctly or 
most efficiently organized. If I were a re- 
tailer, I would place great stress upon local, 
State and regional organizations of dealers.’’ 
Taking up the consideration of existing con- 
ditions, he asked what is the situation in 
which the lumber industry finds itself at this 
time, and answered the question by showing 
that the use of lumber has not kept pace with 
the enormous growth in building construction 
during the last few years. He quoted statis- 
tics showing that during the last five years 
the prices of other materials used in construe- 
tion have advanced out of all proportion to 
lumber, with the exception of one or two 
products, notably oak flooring and lath. 

‘*Considering the year 1925 as the high wa- 
ter mark in building, taking the country as a 
whole,’’ said Mr. Compton, ‘‘a large con- 
stituent of the lumber production of the coun- 
try—that of the West Coast—was produced 
at an average loss of 30 cents a thousand 
feet, some more, some less; but that was the 
average. A similar story can be told by pro- 
ducers in some other sections. The hardwood 
producers just about broke even. In other 
words, the conversion of stumpage into lum- 
ber has not realized a profit during the last 
year. If the lumber trade had been able to 
keep its fair proportion of the increased mar- 
kets because of the increased volume of build- 
ing during the last five years, there would be 
a different story to tell. If lumber had main- 
tained its relative position as compared with 
15 years ago instead of having sold something 
like 40,000,000,000 feet last year, we would 
have sold somewhere around 75,000,000,000 
feet.’’ 

Some Constructive Suggestions 


Mr. Compton referred to the adoption of 
American Lumber Standards as a_ great 
achievement accomplished with the help and 
coéperation of the retail lumber dealers 


through whom the consumer is being educated, 


to demand standard lumber. ‘‘ This,’’ said he, 
‘tis a great advance step in the making and 
marketing of a product in which manufaec- 
turer and distributer alike may take pride.’ 
He then proceeded to offer some constructive 
suggestions for the betterment of the indus- 
try, saying that one of the places where lum- 
ber has been weak has been in failing to give 
sufficient attention to trade extension. ‘‘ This 
is an era of scientific manufacture,’’ said he. 
‘‘In the past too much attention has been 
given to volume of production as the chief 
goal. Manufacturers have not done with re- 
spect to refinement to their product all that 
they should have done and which, if they had 
done, would have given their products better 
standing in the eyes of the public, and espe- 
cially with those agencies which specify build- 
ing materials.’’ 

In conelusion he said that some form of ma- 
chinery must be set up for the better co- 
ordination and teamwork of the various 
branches of the lumber trade. One thing on 
which they certainly should all unite is that 
of increasing the field for the consumption 
of lumber. 

The next speaker was Adolph Pfund, of 
Chicago, who talked on association activities 
and better retail merchandising, stressing the 
importance of coédrdinated effort through 
trade associations. 
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Speakers at Southeastern Iowa Annual Urge Retailers to 
Take the Lead in Their Communities as Homebuilders 


OttuMWA, Iowa, Feb. 3.—Lumber merchan- 
dising was the keynote of the twenty-ninth 
annual meeting of the Southeastern Iowa Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, which opened 
here today. 

Three speakers, Prof. J. P. Ryan, of Grin- 
nell; Craig Laine, of Chicago, and E. C. Eby, 
at the first afternoon’s session stressed this 
point. The consensus of opinion was that the 
lumber business in southeastern Iowa is suf- 
fering from a lack of attention to this point, 
and ‘‘straight from the shoulder’’ talks 
emphasized the need of modernizing the retail 
distribution of home building materials. 

More than 300 delegates gathered for the 
convention, which was called to order at 10 
o’clock Wednesday morning by President E. 
Carroll Taber, of Keokuk. Mayor Seneca 
Cornell, of Ottumwa, made the address of 
welcome. A response was given by President 
Taber. He explained that the purpose of the 
convention was to introduce a series of dis- 
cussions by which the members of the asso- 
ciation might be benefitted. 

Secretary pro tem, H. S. Wormhoudt, then 
made his report. He explained that he was 
acting for W. A. Hudler, of Leighton, who 
had but recently removed to Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. The association’s records were de- 
stroyed in a fire which recently visited the 
Hudler Lumber Co. at Leighton and the re- 
port was on that account necessarily cur- 
tailed. However, check stubs were intact and 
an accounting was given. 

W. H. Badeaux, secretary of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, who followed 
Secretary Wormhoudt, made a short talk on a 
rate case now before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Appointment of Committees 

The standing committees for the convention 
were appointed as follows: 

Nominations—J. H. 
& Coal Co., Muscatine: 
ber Co., Newton; 
Oskaloosa. 


Kendig, Muscatine Lumber 
W. H. Jasper, Jasper Lum- 
Elmer Mathew, Ideal Lumber Co., 


Resolutions—C. M. Porter, Hawkeye Lumber 
Co., Oskaloosa; H. A. Pauls, Pauls Lumber Co., 


Washington ; V. J. Craver, Fisher Lumber Co., Cen- 
terville. 

Auditing—Roy Denniston, Denniston & Partridge 
Co., Newton; A. M. Neas, Alex M. Neas & Son, 
Sigourney; W. H. France, W. H. France Lumber 
Co., Ollie. 

J. M. Butler, of the Roach & Musser Co., of 
Muscatine, president of the Moonlight Club, 
was next on the morning’s program with an 
“address in behalf of that organization. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
The 


Wednesday afternoon session was 
called to order by President Taber at 2 
o’clock. Governor Hammill had been sched- 


uled to speak, but his engagement was can- 
celed at the last moment and Daniel F. Steck, 
prominent in American Legion circles and 
contestant with Smith W. Brookhart for the 
Iowa senatorial toga, agreed to substitute. 

Steck spoke on the road situation in south- 
eastern Iowa, which, he said, was directly 
related to the lumber business, in as much as 
the condition of roads influenced sales. He 
said: 

The southeastern part of this State is the oldest 
and the most conservative part. We can be proud 
of its conservatism because it has given us solidar- 
ity. However, we cannot pride ourselves on one 
thing and that is its roads. What good is it going 
to do you men if you do sell a bill of lumber at 
this time? You can’t deliver it. The condition 
of the roads is not conducive to good business. 

I am convinced that you men exert enough in- 
fluence in your communities to put this good roads 
-movement over. We need it if you are ever going 
to expect to do business at times when the roads 
are in an impassable state. The worst indictment 
against Iowa today is our roads. This situation 
must be remedied. It means an immeasurable 
benefit to the lumbermen of this section of the 
State. There are enough men here who, if they 


will, can go home and inform their neighbors of 


the conditions and exert enough influence to send 
the right kind of legislators to Des Moines to pull 
Iowa out of the mud, 


Value of Cost Accounting 


Prof. J. P. Ryan was next introduced by 
President Taber. His subject was ‘‘Lumber 
Merchandising.’’ He said: 

The lumber business is one of the most peculiar 
in the world. It has no kin. It is not a manu- 
facturing business, neither is it a retail business. 
The problems which are presented to you lumber- 
men have not been given outside attention until 
the last five years. However, this peculiar situa- 
tion is coming to be recognized by the colleges of 


this country. Our colleges and universities are 
now considering courses relating to the lumber 
business. 


I want to talk to you today on one of the most 
important phases of the lumber business. That is 
a cost accounting system. Cost accounting is 
merely an instrument of business control. It is 
entirely estranged from commercial accounting. 
It is an attempt to keep an account of all items 
of cost. You ask, why? There are three rea- 
sons: First, it is only through a cost accounting 
system that you can tell whether or not you are 
making or losing money; second, during a period 
of changes in business conditions, it is the only 
method by which you can adapt your own affairs 
to the changing times; third, it is the only system 
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W. H. JASPER, 
Newton, Iowa; 


Talked on Sales 
Expansion 


E. CARROLL TABER, 
Keokuk, Iowa ; 


Retiring President 
of Association 


devised whereby a man can lay his finger on that 
department of his business which is carrying the 
burden. Your balance sheet at the end of the 
year may show a profit, but unless you have some 
sort of a cost accounting system you will never 
be able to ascertain whether or not your various 
departments have made you money. Text books 
on this subject which will prove most helpful are: 
Jordan and Harris’, “Cost Accounting,” and J. J. 
Klein’s, “Elements of Accounting.’ The eastern 
States are far ahead of this section of the country 
in the matter of cost accounting systems, which is 
one of the fundamental reasons we do not show the 
profits that they evidence by trade reports. 

Ninety percent of the lumber dealers in this 
section have no system whatsoever for ascertain- 
ing the profit on their various departments. Con- 
structive steps along this line are necessary. 

Merchandising Methods Show Improvement 


However, with all the factors that have gone 
to mark the last year as a dull one, we note a 
healthy trend in the remarkable improvement in 
merchandising methods. There was a time when 
the local lumber dealer was rated as one of the 
poorest risks in the community. This has changed 
within the last few years, due to the increased at- 
tention to intelligent systems of marketing. We 
still persist in overlapping in the lumber business 
despite knowledge of the fact that we cannot dis- 
obey economic laws without suffering the conse- 
quences. By this I mean disregard of the law of 
“jurisdiction of functions.” That is a “high- 
faluting’”’ phrase which simply means “tend to your 
own business.” The wholesaler must stay within 
the bounds of his field, the retailer within the 


bounds of his and the manufacturer within hig, 
The reason why you have lagged behind other mer. 
chants is because you refused to take notice of this 
law. It is immutable and commands that you stick 
to your own province. You can no more violate 
a law of finance than you can the ten command. 
ments. Just so, you cannot make an infraction 
upon the law of “jurisdiction of functions” with 
impunity. 


Lumberman Should Originate the Deal 


Again I say that the lumber business is the most 
peculiar business in the world. It is the only king 
of business which pretends to be a retail business 
but yet is not. I mean that the lumber business 
cannot sell its product as its product. You can't 
sell lumber as lumber in a majority of cases, but 
you must sell an idea instead. Heretofore, you 
lumbermen have allowed the realtor, the contractor 
and the carpenter to sell the idea while you fur. 
nished the “twood.’’ You can’t do it in this day of 
advanced business methods. You lumbermen must 
be the ones to originate the deal. If I may be per. 
mitted to say it, you have been too slow in at- 
tending to your own business and have let. the 
realtor and contractor reap the benefits. Let your 
customer vision a home. By that I don’t mean go 
many feet of lumber but a completed habitation, 
The cost is of secondary importance. The selling 
of the completed product is paramount. 

As a parting thought I wish to state that every 
lumberman must be a salesman. The power of sug- 
gestion in pushing forward this idea which I ad- 
vocate is a potential factor in your future success, 
Let me leave this idea in mind in connection with 
merchandising your lumber: The boy loves the 
girl. That is his business. The girl loves the boy. 
That is her business. They marry. That is their 
business. They decide to build a home. ‘THAT 
IS YOUR BUSINESS! 

Prof. Ryan was followed on the program by 
Craig Laine, of Chicago. Mr. Laine amplified 
Prof. Ryan’s remarks and gave illustrations 
of the various means by which the retailer 
might secure ‘‘more business.’’ He especially 
stressed the merchandising angle of the trade, 
from the standpoint of intelligent marketing. 

W. G. Hollis, originator of the Minnesota 
Tree Society, was next presented to the con- 
vention by President Taber. Mr. Hollis 
pleaded for support of the forestry conserva- 
tion movement. He reviewed the history of 
the forests of the United States and predicted 
a situation akin to that obtaining in China. 
He said that in certain parts of the latter 
country, where erosion was unchecked, the 
land had become barren and incapable of sup- 
porting life. This, he said, was due primarily 
to the destruction of the forests, which con- 
served moisture and insured crops. He also 
spoke in behalf of Hoo-Hoo and the work it is 
doing in the conservation field. 

In concluding his plea for reforestation Mr. 
Hollis said: ‘‘There is some little part of 
every Iowa farm which is incapable of produe- 
ing a crop. Trees should be planted there and 
you lumbermen can be of great help in sup- 
porting the move for forestry conservation 
and reforestation.’’ 


Psychology in Lumber Merchandising 


E. C. Eby, of Chicago, made the concluding 
address of the Wednesday afternoon session. 
His subject was ‘‘Romance in the Lumber 
Business.’’ His main thought supplemented 
the argument of Prof. Ryan and Mr. Laine 
and stressed the potential value of psychology 
in lumber merchandising. 


Make your customer see the finished product, he 
said, and keep the cost secondary. Plan the home 
for the customer and, instead of bidding for the 
lumber bill from the contractor, let the contractor 
bid on your job. 

Another thing, which, I am convinced, is neces 
sary, is that every employee in the lumber yard 
should know the stock. Make your yard a bureau 
of information on building material. Make your 
office attractive to women. Don’t scare your cus 
tomer away from your office with an unintelligible 
talk about technical matters which merely serves 
to confuse. Tell them about something which they 
understand—the picture of the completed job. 

There is no disputing the fact that this system 
is practical. ) 
the results of the mail order houses that specialize 
in just such schemes. Their success will be in 
proportion to the amount of personal effort the 








He who is skeptical should consult 
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a 
Jocal lumberman puts in the campaign on his own 
account. 

Harry B. Nichols also featured the after- 
noon’s session. 

THURSDAY SESSION 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Orrumwa, Iowa, Feb. 4.—A. L. Dice, of the 
Dice Lumber Co., West Liberty, Iowa, was 
named head of the Southeastern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association at its convention here 
today. Other officers elected were: 

Vice president—Roy Denniston, Denniston & 
partridge Co., Newton. 

Secretary—Oscar Steigleder, 8. F. Steigleder & 
Son, Packwood. 

’ Directors—E. Carroll, Taber Lumber Co., Keo- 
kuk; Arthur Ellis, Burlington ; Daniel Miller, Mil- 
ton. 

The resolutions committee made a_ report 
through C. M. Porter, of Hawkeye Lumber Co., 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, at the morning session. The 
report was unanimously adopted. Outstanding 
among the resolutions adopted were these: 

WHEREAS, We realize that one of the outstand- 
ing needs of southeastern Iowa is a remedy for our 
road conditions and while we realize that the 
promptness with which this remedy is made effec- 
tive is very desirable, and notwithstanding the 
fact that the graveling projects present an earlier 
means of relief, be it 

Resolved, That we favor the hard surface road 
program as offered by the Iowa Good Roads Asso- 
ciation. 

For twenty-nine years and more the members of 
the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion have assisted in the development of the great 
Northwest enjoying the benefits and suffering the 
disadvantages that have befallen them along with 


Illinoisans Prepare 


The convention committee looking after the 
program for the thirty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, in conjunction with the officers of the 
organization, has prepared ‘‘a program that we 
believe to be practical and helpful to Illinois 
lumber and building supply dealers and to the 
industry at large.’’ This committee, which 
consists of W. W. Tilden, Joseph J. Springman 
and F, M. Faber, points out that the success of 
the program depends on prompt and continuous 
attendance at the sessions. President A. C. 
Gauen and Secretary J. F. Bryan expect to ad- 
here to the time schedule as outlined below. 
The full program follows: 

Wednesday, Feb. 10 


No morning session. Registration on the con- 
vention floor. Don’t fail to register. Get ac- 
quainted and be sure to visit all the exhibits. 


Afternoon Session 








1:00 p.m. Orchestral Concert—Convention Hall. 
1:30 p.m. Call to Order—President A. C. Gauen, 
Collinsville. 
Invocation—Dr. C. A. Brooks, Englewood Baptist 
; Church. 
Vocal Solo—N. A. Ekstadt, Orion. 
1:40 p.m. Welcome from Chicago dealers—John 
" Claney, Lord & Bushnell Co. 
1:50 p.m. Response—Director Ray Durham, Har- 
risburg. 
3:00 p.m. President’s annual address. 
2:20 p.m. Annual report—Secretary-treasurer J. 
‘ F. Bryan. 
‘30 p.m. Field secretary’s report—W. G. Joy 
I - ‘ld s , § —W. G. Joyce, 
East St. Louis. ’ pais 
2:40 p. m. Greetings from National association— 
~~ Adolph Pfund, secretary. 
2:50 p.m. Hoo-Hoo Plans and Purposes—Snark 
oa J. Hager, Lansing, Mich. 
:20 p. m. How to Get More Business—Craig 
* Laine, Building Supply News. 
3:40 p.m. Appointment of committees. 


Announcement committee meetings. 
Convention announcements. 


4:00 p.m. Adjournment to 1:00 p. m. Thursday. 
" Evening 

-ae P. m. Hoo-Hoo banquet. 
‘30 p.m. Grand Hoo-Hoo concatenation. 


Tenducted by Snark A. J. Hager, Lansing, Mich. 
in the ys Monarchs of the Forest” will be shown 
on Convention Hall immediately after close of 

8 session by the E. L. Bruce Lumber Co. 


Thursday, Feb. 11 


ali oe morning session. Dealers are urged to visit 
pol the convention exhibits and get better ac- 
Ther hea with manufacturers and their distributers. 
seme elp to make the convention a success. Spend 
e time with them. It will pay you. 

1:00 Afternoon Session 

° on m. Application of wall board (motion pic- 

ure)—-H. A. Simonds, U. S. Gypsum Co. 


_ attention 


their fellow citizens and industries. This asso- 
ciation and its members fully realize that there 
have been substantial increases in the cost of opera- 
tion of all lines of industries since the advent of 
the United States in to the World War and have 
striven to continue the building development in 
the large territory we serve in spite of unfavor- 
able conditions. Generally speaking the peak of 
prices, costs of operation and various other things 
have been reached in all lines of industry and we 
are now on the downward trend. Along with 
other enterprises railroads have been allowed sub- 
stantial increases in freight and passenger rates 
since 1918 which are between 50 and 75 percent 
and in many instances 100 percent higher than 
the rates prior to that year. In spite of this 
however, we are now confronted with a petition by 
western railroads for a further advance in rates, 
in which petition they allege that existing rates 
have not enabled them to meet the increased cost 
of operations and pay a fair return on the aggre- 
gate value of railway property held for and used 
in the service of transportation as authorized in 
See. 15-A of the Interstate Commerce Act. It 
seems the consensus of opinion among the general 
publie that See. 15-A of the Interstate Commerce 
Act directs the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to so adjust rates to yield the carriers a net re- 
turn of 5% percent. In this respect we direct 
to that portion of paragraph three of 
See. 15-A which reads as follows: ‘The commis- 
sion shall from time to time determine and make 
public what percentage of such aggregate property 
value constitutes fair return thereon.’””’ We admit 
that a net return of 5% percent is very desirable 
and if general conditions permit, the carriers 
should be allowed to earn that net return, but in 
disposing of the petition of railroads for increased 
rates under Ex-Par 87 the commission should bear 
in mind the general condition of industry and agri- 
culture as a whole particularly in the western dis- 


Comprehensive Program for 36th Annual 


11:00 a. m. Proposed Uniform Lien Laws—James 
B. Wescott. 


11:20 a. m. Your Book Accounts—A. C. Gauen, 


trict to determine if a lower rate of return than 
5% percent is sufficient under existing conditions. 
We feel that a further increase in freight rates in 
addition to the substantial increases recently made 
effective in northwestern territory by orders of the 
commission in the so called “Fargo,” “Watertown,” 
and “Indiana” cases would result in a decrease in 
net revenues by reason of diminished traffic rather 
than increased net revenues; therefore be it 


Resolved, By the members of the Southeastern 
Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association in conven- 
tion assembled at Ottumwa, Iowa, this 4th day 
of February, 1926, that a copy hereof be sub- 
mitted to each of the interstate commerce com- 
missioners at Washington, D. C., with the request 
that they give earnest consideration to the views 
herein presented in the hope that building acttv- 
ities in the Northwest are not further retarded by 
increases in transportation charges. 


Captain D. A. Emery, of the Ottumwa Build- 
ing & Loan Association, gave an interesting 
address on the history and functions of the 
building and loan system. He was followed 
by J. Spurgeon, cost accounting expert of Des 
Moines, who explained the necessity of lumber- 
men installing some such system for the main- 
tenance of a profitable business. Much interest 
was evidenced by delegates and numerous ques- 
tions were asked of the speaker. An address 
by Mrs. Bess Gearhart Morrison, of Omaha, 
concluded the morning session. She spoke on 
the need of lumbermen engendering confidence 
in their business. 

The directors of the association met after the 
morning session and decided to hold the con- 
vention next year in Davenport. 

(Continued on page 100) 


1:30 p. m. Grade Marking Lumber—L. R. Put- 
man, Southern Pine Association. 


1:50 p. m. Memorial to deceased members. 


Vocal solo: “Crossing the Bar’—Mrs. Albert Collinsville. 
Potter, Morrison. 11:40 a. m. Installment Selling—W. M. Sanford, 


Freeport, leader; Joe Mallonee, Harrisburg ; 
Geo. W. Parker, Bloomington ; T. W. Johnston, 
Kewanee. 


:00 p. m. Association Traffic Bureau—R. J. Mc- 
Bride, leader; A. F. Hunter, Henry; E. P. 
Krum, Bloomington; J. W. Mackemer, Peoria ; 
M. L. Shurtleff, Sterling ; M. F. Hecker, Cham- 


te 


Afternoon Session 








~ 
- 


Branton, leader; A. N. Hammersmidt, Elm- 
hurst; F. H. Wilke, Beecher; J. J. Springman, 
Alton; Ed. Goedde, East St. Louis; Charles 
Reitsch, Rockford. 


3:10 p.m. How National Advertising Has Painted 
a New Picture of the Retail Business—Austin 
H. Black, California White & Sugar Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 

3:30 p.m. Do You Know Your Costs ?—H. J. Col- 
man, leader; C .E. Smith, Peoria; I. N. R. 
Beatty, Morris; E. E. Hinchliff, Galesburg. 

3:50 p.m. Election of officers. 

4 Adjournment to Friday morning at 


700 p. m. 
9 :30. 
Thursday Evening 
5:00 p. m. Annual banquet. 
Douglas Malloch, after-dinner speaker. 


Vocal solo—Mrs. Albert Potter, Morrison. 
Three-minute responses to toasts. 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary—Mrs. W. W. Tilden, 
Bloomington. 

Our Convention Hosts—Mrs. A. H. Holcomb, 
Sycamore. 

Woman’s Interest in Business—Mrs. O. B. Archi- 
bald, Cairo. 


The State Association—Mrs. J. B. 
linsville. 

Harry Lauder Kiltie Kids, Music and Hilarity 
E. E. Hinchliff, Galesburg, director. 


9:00 p. m. Association dance. 


Friday, Feb. 12 
Morning Session 

Retail Dealers’ Forum—H. S. Hargrave, Hillsboro, 
presiding. 

9:30 a. m. Delivery of Material—J. W. Paddock, 
Aurora, leader; Charles A. Glore, Centralia ; 
F. W. McTaggart, Pana. 

10:00 a. m. Dealer Distribution of Building Ma- 
terials—Fred M. Faber, Peoria, leader; E. E. 
Embree, DeKalb; Dan Macknet, Decatur. 

10:30 a. m. Ethical Business Relations—Louis 
Buenger, Granite City, leader; A. M. Thomp- 
son, Manlius; A. T. Walls, Champaign; Rolla 
M. Treece, West Frankfort. 

Vocal solo—Miss Marie O'Leary, Chicago. 


Bruso, Col- 


3:30 p. m. 


paign. 7 ” 

F ee ae , 1:30 p. m. Modern Lumbering in the Northwest, 
2 Br . aetna Et Chavies motion pictures—C. W. Lawrance, Long-Bell 

Aral aceck an te : ee She . Lumber Co. 

Lgl aro gl ig gs oo Tg 5A ea Vocal solo—Miss Marie O'Leary, Chicago. 

Fourth district A. F. Hunter, Henry. 2:10 p. m._ Installation of officers. 

pace ss an | nr aaa 2:30 p.m. Relations of Manufacturer and Dealer 

Seventh district—John B. Bruso, Collinsville. ~~ W. S. Bennet, Edward Hines Lumber 

HKighth district—Art Risser, Paris. ; 2 at , i 

Ninth district—A. J. Guerratez, Du Quoin. 3:00 p.m. The Value of Intangible Assets—E. C. 
2:50 p. m. Plan Books As Selling Helps—P. 'T. Hele, AMaEICAN LOMEERNAE. 


The 1926 Program—Speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

3:50 p.m. Report of resolutions committee. 

4:00 p.m. Adjournment. 


Ladies’ Program 


A special program for the entertainment of 
the ladies attending with their husbands or 
gentlemen friends has been prepared. The 
morning session on Wednesday, Feb. 10, will be 
devoted to registration and reception. In the 
afternoon the women will be taken to the Audi- 
torium Theater at 2 o’clock, where they will see 
the play ‘‘The Miracle.’? At 6 o’clock they 
will attend the directors’ dinner in the Marine 
dining room of the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
On Thursday morning from 10 to 11 o’eclock, 
they will visit the various convention exhibits, 
following which they will hold a business meet- 
ing of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. In the afternoon 
at 2 o’clock a valentine party will be given in 
the Black Cat room of the hotel, and in the 
evening at 6 o’clock they will attend the annual 
banquet and dance of the association. On Fri- 
day morning, Feb. 12, they will be conducted 
on a trip through the Furniture Mart, beginning 
at 11 o’clock, and listen to a talk on rugs by 
Nahigian, a well known rug importer. Luncheon 
will be given in the main dining room of the 
Furniture Mart at 12 o’clock. 

Chairmen of the various convention commit- 
tees are as follows: Exhibits—Fred C. Wenthe; 
musi¢e and entertainment—E. E. Hinchliff; pro- 
gram—W. W. Tilden; banquet—Ray Durham; 
publicity—M. L. Hecker; hotel and reception, 
George F. Colton; dance—J. P. Flannery; 
sergeant-at-arms—John B. Bruso. 
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Western Pine Operators Talk Extension of Advertising 
and Suggest Enlargement of Research Laboratory 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 4.—The twentieth an- 
nual meeting of the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, which has been in session at 
the Davenport Hotel here for the last two days, 
marks the close of a remarkable year of asso- 
ciation work under the regime of President 
W. C. Geddes. 

Outstanding among many association achieve- 
ments was the first year’s advertising, to which 
the president devoted so much time and effort. 
‘*Pondosa—The Pick of the Pines,’’ has been 
put over. Another was the development of re- 
search work in wood properties and kiln dry- 
ing. 

A far-reaching event was the dismissal of the 
Government’s suit against the association, giv- 
ing this organization a clean bill of health and 
a well defined course to follow. 

Not satisfied with the knowledge that he had 
guided the association through one of its most 
crucial and constructive years, President Geddes 
offered enough suggestions to keep the incom- 
ing administration busy for a long while. 

The first day’s session was largely devoted 
to consideration of reports of officers and com- 
mittees, and closed in a fitting manner with the 
annual banquet and dance. Although there were 
excellent paid entertainers, the most enjoyable 
parts of the entertainment program at dinner 
were impromptu contributions of members, or- 
ganized on the spot by J. P. McGoldrick. Dave 
Stoddard took his place in the orchestra; Hunt- 
ington Taylor gave an exhibition of the Charles- 
ton, and Earl Stoddard led the singing of ‘‘I 
Love a Lassie.’’ President Geddes paid a brief 
and gracious compliment to the members who 
could thus relax between business sessions. 

Vicegerent Snark Grantham, of the Spokane 
district, gave an eloquent exposition of the 
aims of the order, and invited the lumbermen 
to take part in the concatenation Thursday 
night, following the last business session. 
Research Wins Attention; Will Study Selling 

Throughout the sessions, a growing interest 
in research regarding their product was evident 
among the manufacturers, and this was most 
evident during Thursday morning’s session, de- 
voted largely to technical discussion by Dr. E. 
Kk. Hubert, of the University of Idaho, and A. 
Hermann, the association’s wood engineer. 

The last session was effective and snappy. 
Officers were elected and suggestions of the pre- 
vious day were discussed. The new board of 
directors will consider most of these sugges- 
tions, with no strings attached. That for ap- 
pointment of a committee to study ways and 
means of improving selling methods received 
much attention, and one will be formed. 


President Says: Big Output, No Profit 


Following the usual routine, President W. C. 
Geddes delivered his report which, though 
brief, teemed with constructive suggestions. He 
said: 

The lumber industry has passed through an- 
other year of the kind that is becoming chronic. 
Our mills, I believe, have made more lumber 
than in any previous year. Moreover, judging 
from the mills of our association that I visited, 
they have made better lumber on the whole than 
they ever made. Yet from all sections comes 
the complaint of much labor and little reward. 

The greatest building year on record has 
drawn heavily upon the industry, and I think, 
generally speaking, with net losses for the man- 
ufacturer of lumber in the Northwest. The in- 
dustry can therefore chalk down another year 
sacrificed to erratic merchandising and periodic 
overcrowding of already saturated markets. 
Prices have continued on a downward trend 
from the beginning of 1925, and at the beginning 
they were too low for profitable operations. This 
condition has existed in all sections, but the 
Northwest has been the principal sufferer from 
these discouraging prices. 


Urges Closer Codperation Between Mills 


Looking into the future, I see little likelihood 
of a reduction in the demand for lumber, but our 


potential production is greater than the con- 
sumption, and it seems to me that this condition 
demands greater coéperation between individual 
manufacturers than ever before. To accomplish 
this codperation, we must rally to the support 
of our association and its statistical and adver- 
tising efforts. No association can be effective 
unless each manufacturer properly supports it. 

If we will concentrate our efforts and means 
on one or two organizations, and avoid dupli- 
cated efforts and expenditures, a few cents a 
thousand will add dollars to the pockets of the 
manufacturers. 


Suggestions for Statistical Work 


This is the first time in many years that the 
industry has been completely free of any litiga- 
tion with the Government, and for the first time 
the industry has a chart by which it may steer 
its course in association efforts. During 1925, 
we were called to defend the association activit- 
ties. We were completely vindicated in our past 
activities, and demonstrated the soundness of 
our organization. 

My thought of a program for association activ- 
ities in our statistical department would be to 
handle our problems somewhat on the plan of 
the railway advisory board. We should make a 
complete inventory of the industry, followed by 
monthly reports of stocks on hand, and supple- 
ment these by a careful estimate of production 
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covering certain periods, and estimates of pos- 
sible consumption. 


Sales Effort Should Be Better Planned 


Our selling methods are our greatest weakness. 
There is too much duplication of effort, and some 
plan should be worked out whereby this would be 
eliminated. I suggest that incoming officers of 
this association appoint a committee to work out 
some plan whereby this duplication of effort, 
and waste of energy, may be avoided. Possibly 
this duplication and waste could be reduced by 
consolidations and the organization of common 
selling agencies. 

I believe that establishment of the name Pon- 
dosa pine in so short a period is one of the out- 
standing accomplishments of advertising. We 
had numerous names for our wood. We strug- 
gled for fifteen years to unite upon a name that 
would be acceptable, but without results until a 
year ago, and I feel that the money spent has 
been returned many times over in the results of 
our advertising campaign. If we as merchandis- 
ers of lumber will avail ourselves of benefits to 
be derived from this advertising, we will elimi- 
nate a lot of waste in our selling campaign. 


Research Should Be Provided For 


Besides providing funds for advertising of our 
product, we should set aside some money for re- 
search work. We have done a little of this in 
a small way. In our dry kiln department we 


have made progress that is commendable, and 
have learned much about the proper drying of 
our lumber. This work should be continued, en- 
couraged and enlarged. 

We have spent considerable time and effort jn 
the matter of standardizing our grades and sizes, 
and our secretary is to be commended for fight- 
ing, in the standardization committee meetings, 
for a workable, just and a sensible standard for 
the manufacture of our lumber. 

Our traffic department, I think, will receive 
the full endorsement of anyone who has fol- 
lowed its work and what has been accomplished. 
We have recently had hearings before the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission, and I am con. 
vinced from my acquaintance with the activities 
of the traffic department that it will accomplish 
a great deal for the industry, and will safeguard 
our transportation, the problems in connection 
with which, I am convinced, are going to be ag- 
gravating in the near future, and will require 
very careful handling to protect our industry. 

Secretary Studies Distribution of Product 

Our statistical department, since the recent 
ruling of the Government, has been undergoing 
changes. Only recently I had the privilege of 
looking into the work that Mr. Sharp has 
planned, and I believe that when he is ready to 
give us a report, such as he is now working on, 
it will do much to help us understand the way 
in which our lumber moves and which parts of 
the country take the different grades, and will 
therefore help us solve our problems of distri- 
bution. This report has required a lot of effort 
on his part, and I am very’ enthusiastic as to 
what results and benefits can be had from the 
proper study of the statistics that he has under 
way. 

I also recommend for your serious considera- 
tion the holding of meetings to discuss these 
Statistics. Above all things, however, we should 
avoid the discussion of any matters that will in 
any way reflect upon the association and its ac- 
tivities. 

In closing, I recommend that, inasmuch as 
our course has been charted and we know how 
far we can go in the way of association activi- 
ties, the officers and directors of the association 
meet, if possible, monthly to discuss and devise 
ways and means for the proper development of 
our activities. If we do so, we will eliminate 
criticism and bring about harmony in our asso- 
ciation. 


Secretary Reviews Busy Year’s Work 


Secretary A. W. Cooper followed the presi- 
dent, making a comprehensive report on last 
year’s accomplishments, with an outline of pos- 
sible future activities. Some of the highlights 
from Mr. Cooper’s report follow: 


The association has just terminated a very 
busy year. First of all, I think we may sey 
that the first stages of the national standardiza- 
tion movement were completed during the year. 
On the whole, I think we have come through 
it with fair success. I have been hopeful for 
at least the complete adoption of the Series 7,000 
molding book. 

The first complete year of our advertising 
campaign was 1925. Considering the amount of 
money spent and the short time we have been 
at it, I think we should be more than satisfied 
with results. Our first task was to establish 
a new name for one of our woods, and that job 
has been extremely well accomplished. We 
have made a very fine beginning, but advertis- 
ing is not a short time proposition, it is dis- 
tinctly a long time undertaking, and its achieve- 
ments are determined not by the activities of 
a year, but by the activities of a much longer 
period. 

In the field of traffic also, this year has been 
an eventful one. Perhaps the outstanding event 
of the year is the establishment of the North 
Pacific regional advisory board. In this the 
association took a leading part. 

Research Proves Merits of Forced Draft Kiln 

Our dry kiln work progressed considerably 
during last year. The dry kiln department has 
been engaged part of the time in working out 
some of the mechanical problems in connection 
with the new internal fan kiln. It has also 
done a certain amount of research into the com- 
parative operating merits of this kiln as con- 
trasted with the type which we considered to 
be the best heretofore. Of one thing, I think 
our dry kiln department would say, there was 
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no doubt—the superiority of a forced circula- 
tion kiln over the old type of gravity circulation. 
Statistical Service Has Been Improved 

Perhaps the most important occurrence of 
jast year was the dismissal, without prejudice, 
of the Government’s suit against us, which 
means that, in so far as our past activities are 
concerned, we have a clean bill of health. Those 
things which were doubtful before are now no 
longer doubtful. We can publish a price list, 
as we have been doing. That has stood the 
acid test. Our statistical work has also stood 
the test, and the totality and relationship of 
our activities one to another have stood the 
test. Not only this, but we have a guide of 
a much clearer sort to enable us to determine 
our future activities. As an outcome of this 
decision and the action taken at our semiannual 
meeting in Portland, the association has opened 
a Minneapolis office to shorten the time that 
elapses between the receipt of an order and the 
placing of the report in your hands. 

There is one other activity which was started 
last year. At small expense we have estab- 
lished a small research laboratory. 

Plans Laid for Greater Usefulness 

So much, then, for the year that is past. Now 
let us look ahead. First of all, let me say that 
my contact with the advertising campaign leads 
me to the belief that we need to continue this 
and develop it still further. 

We are now in a position to go ahead and 
develop our statistical work along more thor- 
ough and more efficient lines. I also believe 
that we should hold more meetings during the 
year, and that at these meetings we should 
feel free to discuss the general trade outlook 
and the general problems of the trade, as well 
as the statistics which are before us. We also 
need to consider carefully our selling methods. 
I think we should have a committee of our best 
minds working together on selling problems. 

Reinspection Record Shows Better Grading 

R. KE. Irwin read the report of the grading 
committee. He said 1925 was the best year 
since 1908. The mills are getting back to really 
uniform grades. Yard inspection shows that 
stock, for the whole membership, averaged 94 
percent up to grade. In reinspection work also, 
results were the best ever had. The contrast 
between the results from reinspection of ship- 
ments from member and those from non-mem- 
ber mills is very striking. The percentage of 
member mills sustained by reinspections was 
nearly four times as great as that for non-mem- 
ber mills. Reinspection service has been quite 
general among member mills during the year. 
Mr. Irwin advocated an increased charge for 
reinspection for members, because now each in- 
spection is made at a considerable loss to the 
association. Non-member inspections now bring 
in slightly more than actual cost. 


Advertising Has Established New Name 


N. L. Cary, of the advertising department, re- 
ported on the year’s work. He stated, first, that 
the outstanding feature, of which the depart- 
ment was quite proud, was the establishment 
with the trade of the new name, Pondosa pine. 
lhe character representing Pondosa pine has 
heen supplied to members for use on their type- 
writers. The Pondosa pine trade mark has been 
registered, and its use is limited to designating 
the product of members mills. ‘‘Bingo of Flat- 
head’’ has been the most popular novel of the 
year. The tabulation of inquiries indicates that 
Ohio probably offers the greatest field for the 
development of Pondosa markets. Portland, 
lacoma, and Seattle, neighboring cities, seem 
to offer a good market. For this reason, the 
association has codperated in the building of 

Pondosa House,’’ a model home in Portland. 

The Wednesday afternoon session was opened 
at 1:30 with an interesting 6-reel movie of the 
Shevlin-Hixon Co. operations at Bend, Ore., put 
on by Frank Prince, publicity and advertising 
Manager of that company. 

Dealer Ads Prepare for Going to Consumer 

_ Following the movie, Douglas Meldrum, of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, discussed the association’s 
advertising, He told of the way the name 
Pondosa had been put across. He said all 
members are using the name, some of them doing 
it unconsciously. He said the trade has been 
assiduously cultivated for codperation. N. W. 
Ayer & Son have questioned dealers as to 


whether purchasers specify Pondosa pine or 
otherwise; do they ask for trade marked lum- 
ber; do they ask for doors by name, and do they 
know the difference between western fir and 
western pine. The answers indicated that 50 
percent ask for trade marked lumber, and 24 
percent are specifying a particular, named 
door. As to the difference between western pine 
and western fir, there was shown a vast ignor- 
ance on the part of the trade. 

The dealer must be educated. All the work 
we can do on consumers will go for naught if 
the dealer is uninformed. He here showed a 
chart depicting the various points that must be 
emphasized by advertising. Charity begins at 
home. The men in the mill must be sold on 
the uses of the wood. The sales managers, 
salesmen, wholesalers, retailers and architects 
must be educated, and then one can go to the 
public. The advertiser must start at the top 
and go down. Last year’s idea was to put over 
the thought, ‘‘ Pondosa Pine—The Pick of the 
Pines.’’ This year’s aim is to put over the 
trade mark. Advertising doesn’t consist of 
miracles, it consists of a long, hard pull. He 
showed some of the new copy that will appear 
during the coming year. 


Statistician Explains Methods Used 


S. J. Sharp, statistician of the association, 
presented proposals for changes and improve- 
ments in its statistical reports. His statements 
brought out much general discussion regarding 
means of disseminating the information while 
it is fresh and of value. Mr. Sharp explained 
the methods of determining the average price 
from reports of many various sales through 
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different channels. This explanation showed 
the members the extreme care used to make 
the statistics accurate, and enabled his hearers 
to visualize the tremendous amount of effort 
expended in this work. The 1925 cut and ship- 
ments for forty-one comparable mills were 
greater than for any preceding year. Mr. Sharp 
showed some very interesting graphs picturing 
the percentages of grades going into various 
States. 


Technical Problems Studied Thursday 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 4.—Thursday morning 


session opened with an address by Dr. E. E. 
Hubert, of the faculty of the University of 
Idaho, on ‘Decay in Wood and Its Effect on 
Wood Properties.’’ Dr. Hubert had many ex- 
hibits showing development of wood rot, and 
explained in detail the work of the university 
in solving problems connected with it. He 
gave the record of experiments showing that 
the kiln drying of infected wood sterilizes it, 
killing the fungae and preventing decay. From 
Dr. Hubert’s explanations it was seen that 
the disease is highly’ contagious under condi- 
tions favoring its growth. What might be 
termed ‘‘sanitary conditions’’ are as effee- 





tive in preventing its spread, as they are in 
disease prevention among animals. Dr. Hubert 
spoke of the advertising of other building ma- 
terials, and said lumbermen needed to deter- 
mine the properties of wood and its many 
favorable qualities, and then tell the world 
about them. This address was intensely inter- 
esting to the lumbermen and brought great 
applause. 

President Geddes paid the speaker a very 
high tribute. He told the lumbermen that Dr. 
Hubert had brought out invaluable points for 
the use of both advertising and operating de- 
partments. He asked a rising acknowledge- 
ment of Dr. Hubert’s work. 


Beginning Made on Research Work 


A. Hermann, the association’s technical ex- 
pert in charge of the kiln drying department, 
was the next speaker. He reviewed the results 
of dry kiln experiments, and made clear the 
great value of scientific research in connection 
with lumber manufacture. Mr. Hermann then 
took up the subject of general lumber re- 
search. He spoke of the claims of competitive 
materials, and said that apparently many 
claims were made with the object of giving 
wrong impressions. No one has so far taken 
the trouble to disprove unjustified claims for 
certain materials. What we need, he said, 
are facts that can be proved. Mr. Hermann 
has built a small laboratory and has started 
some research work, on comparative behavior 
of wood and other materials under physical 
tests. A very precise test of heat insulation 
was made by the hot box method; early tests 
show very encouraging results. This labora- 
tory work is in preliminary stages. Mr. Her- 
mann said that probably the most important 
investigation that could be made is relative 
to the life of Pondosa pine in sash and doors. 
Other species of wood are claiming longer life 
for these uses, and he believed an investiga- 
tion would disprove their claims. 

Officers Elected at Final Thursday Session 

The last session moved into action rapidly, 
electing the following officers: 

Cc. A. Barton, Boise, Idaho. 
Leuthold, Deer 


President 

Vice president—Walter 
Wash. 

Treasurer—Harry Brooks, Bend, Ore. 

President Barton, in a gracious speech of 
acceptanee, said the vice president would not 
be a nominal officer in his regime, but would 
be expected to sit in with meetings of the 
board of directors. 


Park, 


Plan Important Steps During Year 


Taking up the suggestions previously offered, 
the one directed to increasing the scope of 
association advertising was referred to the 
board of directors for action. 

W. S. Rosenberry was elected delegate to the 
meeting on the advertising of wood as against 
competing materials, to be held under the 
auspices of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

The suggestion that a research laboratory be 
established was referred to the directors. Sim- 
ilar action was taken in regard to proposals 
regarding statistical service. Authority was 
given the officers to imerease reinspection 
charges to members, to meet actual cost. 


Much discussion revolved around the prac- 
tice of occasionally selling machine-run grades, 
and combinations of grades, and there was 
general condemnation of this practice. 

J. P. Lansing, reporting for the price list 
committee, stated that a copy of the proposed 
new list would be mailed to each member for 
study and approval, or criticism, so the com- 
mittee may compile suggestions before final 
adoption of a list. 

During the evening, many manufacturers 
visited the McGoldrick Lumber Co.’s plant to 
inspect the Mitchell trade marking machine in 
operation there. 

This meeting broke records for action, inter- 
est and close attendance upon session. It ad- 
journed at 4 o’clock, to be followed during the 
evening by a Hoo-Hoo concatenation and ban- 
quet. 
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Eastern Canadian Mills Prepare to Meet Competition— 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 4.—‘*The most suc- 
cessful gathering in the history of the Canadian 
lumber trade’’ was the general verdict of 
delegates and officers regarding the eighteenth 
annual convention of the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association, which was held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week in the 
Mount Royal Hotel. The practical nature of 
the discussions and was favorably 
commented on by all, and the 300 members who 
attended were well satisfied with the reports 
given them of the work done by the association 
on their behalf. 

Great emphasis was laid by various speakers 
on the necessity for propaganda with a view 
to impressing upon the public the various ad 
vantages of using lumber, and some definite 
action will be taken in that regard. 


addresses 


The election of officers resulted in Rufus E. 
Dickie, of the Canadian Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Stewiacke, Nova Scotia, being elevated to the 
presidency, replacing David Champoux, of Cha- 
leurs Bay Mills, Restigouche, Que. Great praise 
was given R. L. Sargant, secretary of the as- 
sociation, by the officers and chairmen of com- 
mittees. To Mr. Sargant’s organizing ability, 
tact and unflagging energy they held that the 
success of the convention was in large part due. 

A feature of the gathering was the securing 
of E. W. Beatty, president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., one of the largest users of 
lumber in Canada, who was the principal 
speaker at the annual banquet. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


Tuesday was given over to committee meet- 
ings, which were held in three sections, spruce, 
white and red pine, and hardwood. 

Arthur H. Campbell, of the Campbell, Me- 
Laurin Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Montreal, presided 
over the spruce section, which was well attended 
by wholesalers and manufacturers. 

The first speaker was David Champoux, of 
the Chaleurs Bay Mills, Restigouche, Que. Deal- 
ing with the question of whether the old ways 
in logging were gone forever, he said they were 
still good in certain districts. Rules which 
would suit western Canada were unsuited to 
eastern Canada. In regard to scant lumber, he 
said the manufacturers had been losing heavily 
and if they could not get better prices he be- 
lieved many of them would have to close down. 

Gerald Power, of the Power Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), St. Pacome, Que., thought eastern meth- 
ods could not be much improved upon. They 
all knew that the timber in eastern Canada was 
very scattered and the trees smaller than in 
the West. He did not think they should worry 
about their methods. Outside of using log- 
ging tractors the old methods need not be 
changed. Mechanical devices outside of trac- 
tors could not be used, with only 3,000 or 4,000 
feet an acre. As regards labor, most of the 
manufacturers in eastern Canada tried to get 
the best labor they could, and he did not think 
the average operator sacrificed his labor and 
booked up cheap labor for his woods opera- 
tions. Referring to the question of continuous 
operation, he did not think that was feasible in 
eastern Canada. In eastern Canada and Quebee 
men could not be secured to go into the woods 
in the summer, and there was also danger from 
forest fires. Speaking of preparation for log- 
ging, Mr. Power said work was all surveyed 
several months in advance, but he did not think 
it possible to prepare a detailed plan of what 
they were going to do. Most of the operators 
had progress reports in use now. He found that 
many operators had adopted the system of giv- 
ing a bonus to the foremen, and even so much 
a thousand to the men engaged in logging. 


Criticises Canadian Manufacturers’ Methods 


Otis N. Shepard, of New York City, repre- 
senting Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., Boston, 
Mass., gave a very frank and spirited criticism, 
speaking mostly from a wholesaler’s viewpoint, 
though his firm is a manufacturer also. He 





suggested that the chairman should ask manu- 
facturers to speak about wholesalers, and whole 
salers to speak about manufacturers. Any 
criticism he might make, he said, was against 
his own concern, as well as other manufacturers. 
He saw no reason to doubt that manufacturing 
of lumber in eastern Canada was uptodate, but 
the problems of producers had changed greatly 
since 


the war. <A great deal of lumber was 
coming from the Paecifie coast. His own con- 
cern had always handled Nova Scotian and 


New Brunswick spruce and white pine, and it 
was not until 1918 that it was forced to seek 
sources of supply on the Pacific coast, because 
it could not get what it wanted in Canada, and 
also because of prices. The firm wanted the 
sizes and lengths called for by the trade, of 
which sizes it never could get enough, so it had 
to go to the Coast. Last year—the company’s 
record year in the metropolitan market—55 per- 
cent of its lumber was from the Pacific coast 
and the remaining 45 percent from eastern 
Canada from its own mills. In Mr. Shepard’s 
opinion the Canadian manufacturer had not in 
recent years done what he might to give the 
wholesaler the supplies he needed, with the re- 
sult that the wholesaler went where he could 
get his supplies easiest and cheapest. His trade 
wanted 16-foot lengths, even widths, and the 
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manufacturer was supplying a large percentage 
of 15 and 11 feet, 2x5 and 2x7, which had to 
be remanufactured at extra cost, to meet the 
requirements of the consumer. 


Commenting on Mr. Champoux’s suggestion 
that the eastern manufacturers would have to 
close down unless they got higher prices, Mr. 
Shepard said if they wanted better prices the 
only way to get them was to make what the 
trade wanted. They had to meet the problem of 
the price situation, but Canadians could not 
expect to get many dollars more than other 
people for their lumber. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers would have to codperate more. 
Manufacturers would have to increase the vol- 
ume for distribution by wholesalers, and whole- 
salers, instead of trying to get the greatest pos- 
sible profit, must try to operate on the smallest 
margin. 

Mr. Shepard referred to an article in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about a proposed codp- 
erative buying concern in Boston. ‘‘ Most of 
you have read the article I am sure,’’ he said. 
However, he did not think a great deal of the 
plan, although he said there was in the West 
a concern known as the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co., which had been operating 
successfully in export sales. At the same time 
he found many wholesalers preferred to place 
their orders direct. Codperative buying had 
done well in Europe, but he did not expect the 





same success for it here. ‘‘If we are going to 
stay in business,’’ he said, ‘‘we must make what 
the trade calls for, eliminate odd lengths and 
widths and surface the 2-inch lumber. Now- 
adays retailers are demanding that lumber be 
surfaced. We have to manufacture econom- 
ically and wholesale economically.’’ Mr. Shep- 
ard protested against manufacturers distribut- 
ing their output through fifteen or sixteen whole- 
salers. They should try to place it all with 
one wholesaler, he contended. 


WHITE PINE GROUP MEETING 


The meeting of the white pine group con- 
vened at 10:30 a. m. Tuesday morning, with 
A. C. Manbert, of the Canadian General Lum- 
ber Co., Toronto, presiding. Mr. Manbert spoke 
of the present condition of the lumber industry 
in Canada, and the startling changes which 
have taken place in the last ten years in the 
business ‘as a whole; in many instances the old 
order of economics in the industry having been 
rudely displaced by the new regime. The chair- 
man also stressed the benefit to be derived from 
group conferences. The principal subjects dis- 
cussed were logging, manufacturing and mar- 
keting. 

J. J. MeFadden, of J. J. McFadden (Ltd.), 
Spragge, Ont., speaking on the topic of logging, 
said that former logging methods disappeared 
with the old-time logger, and expressed the opin- 
ion that even with the efficient labor of the old 
days timber could not be cut at the low figure 
of fifteen or twenty years ago, due to the in- 
creased costs of production in every line of 
business. Mr. McFadden thought that eastern 
methods of logging are not out of date but that 
timber can not be got out in Quebec and On- 
tario as cheaply as in the South and West by 
reason of the shortness of the seasons in the 
Kast, which item of cost, however, is to some 
extent balanced by the easterner’s near market 
for his product. On the subject of present day 
labor, the speaker admitted the scarcity of good 
men for the woods, but does not believe in sacri- 
ficing quality for quantity, nor does he think 
permanent, operations of camps would be a 
financial success in Quebee and Ontario by rea- 
son of the shortness of the working season. Mr. 
McFadden stated that for large operations the 
company camps had proved more satisfactory 
for his firm than jobbers’ camps and _ piece 
work. Likewise he had found from experience 
that the company could board the men to better 
advantage than contract catering. The speaker 
stated that one of the essentials for the Cana- 
dian lumber industry is that of honest codpera- 
tion among lumbermen as a whole, and to this 
end a beginning should be made by standardiza- 
tion of grades, proposing that the chairman ap- 
point a committee to interview those assembled 
at the present session in an effort to further 
this essential feature of the industry. 


J. S. Gillies, of Gillies Bros. (Ltd.), Braeside, 
Ont., advocated a closer attention by manufac- 
turers to actual operations in the woods, believ- 
ing that beside the purchasing of the best and 
most modern equipment, such equipment should 
be standardized, and more detailed reports of 
operations made and sent in to the head off- 
cers than af present obtains. On the question 
of a budget system of operations, the speaker 
was of opinion that this feature would be diff- 
cult to put into effect by reason of the changing 
conditions in logging operations at different 
seasons of the year. Mr. Gillies has found from 
his experience that jobbers are. more successful 
for small camps of twelve to twenty men, and 
company camps better suited for large opera- 
tions. The tendency at present is toward job- 
bing and piece work, although the latter is not 
as satisfactory as cutting by the thousand feet. 


Educating the Man for the Job 


W. F. Beck, of the C. Beck Manufacturing 
Co. (Ltd.), Penetanguishene, Ont., in discussing 
the present labor supply and the sources ot 
such supply, stated that if the present labor 
for logging is properly chosen and the hiring 
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ay Revise Grades, Use Statistics and Start Advertising 


done through the most efficient agencies that 
much of the present dissatisfaction would be 
removed. Mr. Beck also said that with every 
other industry where efficient labor is demanded 
there is some attempt made to educate the 
man for the job to be undertaken, and that 
such an attempt should be made in the lumber 
industry. 

On this subject Dan McLachlin, of McLachlin 
Bros. (Ltd.), Arnprior, Ont., gave some in- 
teresting figures on cutting costs from 1,000- 
foot stand at $8.88 to 9,000-foot stand at $13.85. 
Mr. McLachlin was of opinion that some method 
similar to the employment ‘of men in shipping 
circles should be adopted for the lumber indus- 
try, that is, the man should be able to demon- 
strate his qualifications for the job he is seek- 


ing. 

‘William Milne, of William Milne & Sons, 
North Bay, Ont., said that his firm has found 
that they do not get as well made logs by piece 
work or jobbers’ cut as under company camp 
superintendents, and that in view of the close 
competition in the labor market by pulp mills 
most of the best men are staying out of the 
woods which may force a resort to piece work 
by the lumber companies in the future. 

R. J. Hutchison, of the Muskoka Wood 
Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), Huntsville, Ont., ex- 
pressed the opinion that the greatest question 
at present is the high wages demanded by labor 
and the competition of the pulp companies in the 
labor field. He said that most lumber com- 
panies paid such a low wage that it was not 
attracting good men into the woods, and sug- 
gested that a committee be formed to look into 
the general wage scale. 


HARDWOOD GROUP MEETING 


The topics for discussion at the meeting of 
the hardwood group, under the chairmanship of 
A. E. Clark, of Edward Clark & Sons (Ltd.), 
Toronto, were logging, manufacturing and grad- 
ing, that of marketing being deferred until 
Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Clark, in his open- 
ing address, stressed the methods which obtain 
at present and those which needed not only 
some explanation but also correction. 

Col. T. F. Elmitt, of the Singer Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ottawa, made an interesting address 
on production, outlining the present cost of log- 
ging as compared to that of some years ago. 
The same subject was touched upon by J. J. 
Hutchison, after which a general discussion took 
place from which many points of value were 
obtained, notably that of the use of tractors 
and the part they are playing in the woods to- 
day. 

8. J. Staniforth, of the Fassett Lumber Cor- 
poration (Ltd.), Montreal, spoke on the best 
length and how to cut to the best advantage, 
after which an interesting and instructive ad- 
dress was made on logging methods in general 
by W. F. Oliver, of the Oliver Lumber Co., of 
Toronto (Ltd.), a Canadian director on the 
board of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation. 

The afternoon session was thrown open for 
discussion, and Ned Plunkett, of New York, 
spoke of some of the arguments presented to 
him by chair manufacturers. J. E. Keenan, 
of Keenan Bros. (Ltd.), Owen Sound, Ont., 
expressed the opinion that the present rules 
of inspecting lumber are much too complicated 
for practicai use. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The feature of Tuesday afternoon’s session 
Was a united gathering of all groups in order 
to hear an address by Edward Hines, of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, who 
Stressed the increasing competition which the 
lumber industry had to face from substitutes, 
and earnestly advocated an advertising cam- 
paign to offset it. 

Unfortunately, he said, the lumber industry 
has too many operators and too few salesmen 
or merchandisers. The character of the indus- 
try was to some extent to blame for that. 


Many operators had been brought up in a hard 
school of experience. Today there were no lines 
of business in a worse condition than those of 
housing and fuel—in both of which he was in- 
terested. Yet in dollars and cents these were 
two. of the greatest of all industries. 

Turning his memory back over forty years, 
Mr. Hines told how simple a matter the mer- 
chandising of lumber whs then, and used his 
recollections to emphasize the vast change’ in 
the character of the industry. He recalled when 
Chicago was the greatest lumber market in the 
world, and mentioned that he had once seen at 
one time 135 vessels laden with lumber in the 
Chicago River. Today it was a rare event to 
see a lumber-laden vessel there. He also re- 
membertd seeing trains laden with white pine 
passing through Chicago, while today the trains 
were laden with yellow pine. He recalled that 
in 1893 paying $6.50 a thousand for finest yel- 
low pine cut 2x12, 20 percent clear, and lately 
paying $44. He questioned whether spruce 
might not yet be worth as much as white pine. 

Quoting from a letter he had received from 
Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., Mr. Hines 
said the lumber consumption per capita in the 
United States in 1910 was 484 feet, and in 
1925 it was only 316 feet. Although popula- 
tion was increasing, less lumber per capita was 
being used, due to the use of substitutes in 
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building. If the industry had received propor- 
tionate benefit from the increase in population 
the total consumption would have been 125,- 
000,000,000 feet in 1925 instead of less than 
36,000,000,000 feet. Yet the lumber industry 
had had in 1925 the most prosperous year in 
its history. 
Promotion Work Essential 

Increase in production of lumber at the same 
time as the use of substitutes was enormously 
increasing, led to the speaker sounding a warn- 
ing that there is a danger of overproduction 
bringing bankruptcy not only in the West but 
all over the continent. The cement produc- 
tion had in the last twenty-five years increased 
practically fourteen times, and that was only one 
of their competitors. Again quoting from Mr. 
Keith’s letter, Mr. Hines mentioned that the 
automobile industry spent 40 percent in promo- 
tion, and he claimed this showed the advantage 
of advertising, as they all knew how many 
people had automobiles who did not need them. 
The lumber industry had a better proposition to 
advertise than the automobile industry, and 
should spend 50 cents a thousand feet in pro- 
motion work to put their wares before the 
market. 

Declaring that taxation nowadays amounted 
to polite confiscation of their lumber areas, Mr. 
Hines painted rather a gloomy picture, claim- 


ing that those who had capital invested in tim- 
ber areas, would in order to withdraw their 
capital with a little interest and a small profit, 
have to take vigorous advertising and selling 
measures. They must get back part of the 
market they had lost, keep what they had, and 
increase it. 

Describing experiences of his firm in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Mississippi, Mr. Hines told 
of the determined effort of the Wisconsin hem- 
lock operators to restore hemlock to favor 
through advertising, and declared that already 
in less than a year they had increased its sale 
over 50 percent by that means. ‘‘For five 
years,’’ he declared, ‘‘I have been claiming 
that the lumbermen were asleep at the switch. 
Canadian lumbermen seem to have followed the 
American example in this respect. It is time to 
wake up.’’ 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 3.—The regular busi- 
ness session of the eighteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association 
opened at 10 o’clock this morning in the Mount 
Royal Hotel with an address by Mayor Charles 
Duquette, in which he welcomed the delegates 
to Montreal. He spoke of the great importance 
of the lumber industry to Canada as a whole, 
an industry on which one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of Canada might be said to be dependent 
for support. The mayor also commended lum- 
bermen in their efforts for the conservation of 
the forests, suggesting that they should be free 
with their advice, both to the Federal and Pro- 
vincial parliaments, in matters of forestry leg- 
islation. The speaker expressed the opinion 
that the best protection for the workingman 
and the prosperity of Canada lies in the wise 
efforts of capital to build up industries in 
Canada. 

President’s Address 


In his annual address, President David Cham- 
poux, of Restigouche, Que., thanked the officers 


‘and members for their loyal support during 


the last year, and continued: 


The various committees of the association have 
done very effective work during the year, but there 
is still a good deal to be accomplished. The com- 
mittee on transportation probably had the great- 
est amount of work to attend to, due to the un- 
settled condition of the freight rate question in 
Canada and elsewhere. The committee appointed 
by the directors to draw up a plan of voluntary 
arbitration had carried out its work faithfully and 
well, and as a result of the efforts a plan of volun- 
tary arbitration had been adopted. While there 
had not as yet been any applications for arbitra- 
tion of disputes, perhaps the fact that the asso- 
ciation had an arrangement of this nature had 
been the means of bringing members and others 
to be more careful in their dealings with one 
another. 

They had to record with great sorrow the pass- 
ing during last year of several members. That 
grand old gentleman of the lumber trade of Can- 
ada, John R. Booth, who had been honorary presi- 
dent of the association since its inception, and 
whose life and work was a beacon to so many in 
times of stress, passed to his reward on Dee. 8. 
Sir Henry K. Egan, who always took a great inter- 
est in the work of the association and of the 
trade, was called away Oct. 19. W. B. Snowball, 
M. P., one of our directors, and a man who was 
an indefatigable worker in matters which affected 
the trade in any way, died Sept. 27. William K. 
Grafftey, of the Montreal Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of 
Montreal, an outstanding man in the trade and a 
member of this association, passed away Sept. 
21, and on Oct. 12 John Richards, of the Richards 
Manufacturing Co., died suddenly. On Jan. 3, 
1926, John B. Allan, of Ottawa, Canadian man- 
ager of Robert Cox & Co., of Liverpool, England, 
passed away. To the relatives and friends of 
these departed members sincere sympathy is ex- 
tended. 

In regard to what we may expect in the matter 
of trade prospects during 1926, I think that con- 
ditions will be somewhat better from now on; that 
the demand will improve and prices increase some- 
what, perhaps enough to permit us to show a 
small profit at the end of the year. I base my 
prediction on the fact that lumbering operations 
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have, as a whole, been curtailed to a considerable 
extent, a greater curtailment having taken place 
in some districts than in others. 

Conservation of Public Resources 


I do not feel like letting this opportunity go 
by without strongly emphasizing that if this great 
industry and its dependent masses of population 
and allied business interests are to continue as 
assets to this Dominion, we will all have to see 
to it that the proper protection and conservation 
of the forest be looked after in an adequate way. 
I refer not alone to protection against fire, but 
to the disposition of any standing timber areas 
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for other purposes than to keep our lumber and 
paper industries backed up by necessary forest 
areas. It is encouraging to know that our Pro- 
vincial governments seem to admit now that we 
have enough lands opened for cultivation without 
selling any more lots in areas where it is recog- 
nized that the standing timber is much more val- 
uable than it would be after contiguous lands are 
opened for cultivation. Strong representations 
should further be given to our governments, sup- 
porting such policies of true conservation of public 
resources. 

Furthermore, it is recognized today that to con- 
serve our natural flow of water, the watershed 
forests we have now left will have to be kept alive. 
This idea was well defined a few weeks ago by 
Julian Smith, vice president and general manager 
of the Shawinigan Water & Power Co., and I am 
quite sure that a copy of this article would be sent 
to anyone applying for it to Robson Black, man- 
ager Canadian Forestry Association, Ottawa. 

I hope that the present year will prove a fair 
and profitable one for all of us. I am under the 
impression that the outlook is more favorable than 
it was a year ago, not only in Canada but also in 
the United States and Great Britain. 


Secretary Stresses Need for More Markets 

Secretary R. L. Sargant, of Ottawa, in his 
report stressed the need for more members 
to carry on the association work satisfactorily. 
Appreciation was expressed by the secretary 
for the assistance rendered during the last year 
by the association’s credit and collection de- 
partments. The report closed with a recom- 
mendation that careful consideration be given 
the ‘produced in Canada campaign.’’ 

The report of Treasurer R. G. Cameron, of 
Ottawa, while showing a satisfactory balance 
in the bank, at the same time commented on the 
loss of three members during the last year, and 
called attention to the fact that the member- 
ship should be at least two hundred for success- 
ful operation. 

A. ©, Manbert, chairman of the white pine 
group, and A. E. Clark, of the hardwood group, 
reported progress, with further sessions to be 
held before the close of the convention. 

The following committee reports were read by 
Secretary Sargant: 

Committee Reports 

The report of the executive committee in 
mentioning the ‘‘Save the Forest’’ campaign 
said that the assistance given by members of 
the association was appreciated by those in 
charge of the campaign. Action was taken to 


defeat the rule requiring shingles entering the 
United States to be individually marked. The 
subject of standardization of spruce grading 
was brought up before the executive committee 
and an effort is being made to establish a satis- 
factory basis for grading. A large number of 
roofing tests have been made under the direction 
of the committee, all so far being on new mate- 
rial, 

The legislation committee reported that it had 
partly thwarted the anti-wood shingle legisla- 
tion in Ontario by getting a definition of ‘‘in- 
combustible material’’ as applied to roofing to 
mean the material prescribed ‘by the bylaws 
with reference to each defined area. 


Progress in Freight Rate Matters 


The report of the transportation department 
proved interesting, especially as during the last 
year several questions of importance to Ca- 
nadian lumber shippers had arisen, namely, that 
of a fair rate for lumber from Canadian points 
of origin to the Central Freight Association 
territory in the United States, and the comple- 
tion of tariffs in connection therewith. Progress 
was reported on this matter, as also on that 
of obtaining through tariffs over the Quebee 
Central and connecting roads to all points in 
the United States and Canada. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
The first speaker at the Wednesday session 
was Dwight Hinckley, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
president National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, who spoke on ‘‘Impressions of 
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Business and What It Is to Be in 1926.’’ Mr. 
Hinckley voiced a note of optimism for the 
future. In speaking of the work accomplished 
by his association during the last year, he 
pointed out that the collection department had 
handled over $500,000 and the arbitration 
branch over three hundred disputes in 1925 in- 
volving over $300,000, which was proof that 
compulsory arbitration is the improved method 
of settling claims. In addition to these serv- 
ices to its members, the speaker cited the repeal 
through the National-American association’s 
efforts of the troublesome rulings of the United 
States customs, which in the past have been so 
prolific of misunderstandings. 

On business prospects for the future, Mr. 
Hinckley, while admitting and condemning the 
slipshod methods in vogue in the industry, re- 
called the distinct advantages that accrued to 
the lumberman in the last decade, saying that 
1925 had been the greatest building construc- 
tion period in the United States and that with 
the farmers and railways in better financial posi- 
tion, 1926 should be as good, if not better. With 
the per capita wealth in America increasing and 
money seeking investments, the public was be- 
coming better educated, and education meant 
improvement financially as well as socially. 








Advocates Wise Control of Production 


Mr. Hinckley, in the interest of the lumber 
industry, advocated the wise control of produe- 
tion, drawing a graphic picture of the enormous 
cuts in the southern pine districts at the ex. 
pense of quality, and said he hoped to see the 
day when taxes would be laid on cut lumber 
and taken off standing timber. 

A great part of the speaker ’s closing remarks 
referred to the ruinous competitive practices of 
wholesaler and retailer, and the faulty methods 
of merchandising of the latter. ‘‘ Instead of a 
fund to educate the public in the use of lum- 
ber, I am in favor of a fund to educate the 
lumber trade in better business methods,’’ con- 
cludéd Mr. Hinckley. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hinckley’s Speech, 
the hardwood group again met, and Chairman 
A. KE. Clark outlined the subject of marketing 
and methods to be followed in educating the 
Canadian public to the uses for Canadian hard- 
wood. 

The chairman unhesitatingly admitted that 
(lifficulties at present encountered were due to 
the fault of the lumbermen themselves, one 
error being employment of salesmen not properly 
educated in the hardwood trade and _ conse- 
quently ignorant of the needs of the public. 

In their fight against substitutes and their 
education campaign to bring to light the uses 
for hardwood, there were two essential classes 
to appeal to; first, the furniture manufacturer 
and second, the construction industries such as 
builders, contractors and architects. 

On the proposed publicity campaign to be 
submitted to a committee for a report, much 
needful advice was given by R. L. Hutchison, of 
Toronto, and after brief discussion the session 
closed. 

A delightful supper-dance was held in the 
ballroom of the Mount Royal Hotel Wednesday 
evening, and was largely attended by lumber- 
men, their wives, daughters and friends. 


THURSDAY SESSION 


At Thursday’s session, under the heading 
new business, the chairman of the white pine 
group, A. C. Manbert, announced that for his 
section there had been appointed a committee 
to report further on the business which had 
been considered at the group meeting of this 
session of the convention, also to consider 
thoroughly the best means to advertise the 
uses of white pine to the Canadian public and 
to enter on a program of education in this di- 
rection. The chairman of this committee, J. 
L. Crane, then reported to the meeting the 
white pine group findings and recommenda- 
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tions on the work of his section, presenting 4 
resolution embodying the following features 
for consideration: That uniform rules for 
grading of white pine be maintained; that 4 
separate bureau for white pine be created in 
this association; that a campaign of adverts 
ing the uses of white pine be entered into; 
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that statistics be collected and distributed 
covering the amounts on hand. The resolution 
also called for a committee to be appointed 
to draft a uniform system of rules for the 
grading of white pine. 

The reports from the hardwood group were 
then discussed from many angles, and recom- 
mendations made that a board of four mem- 
bers be appointed to prepare statistics on hard- 
wood. The following were named to serve on 
the board: J. E. Keenan, Keenan Bros. (Ltd.), 
Owen Sound, Ont.; S. J. Staniforth, Fassett 
Lumber Corporation (Ltd.), Montreal, Que.; 
Gill and A. E. Clark, Edward Clark & Sons, 
Toronto. This committee is to work with the 
association on statistics showing the produc- 
tion and stocks on hand of hardwood. The 
resolution put forward by the hardwood group 
is further to be submitted to the groups com- 
mittee on uniform grading rules, which will 
be reported on at a later date. In this con- 


nection, W. F. Oliver, of the Oliver Lumber 
Co. of Toronto (Ltd.), spoke on the attempt 
which would be made by the committee of the 
hardwood group to simplify the present tech- 
nical grading rules. The adoption of the re- 
port and recommendation of the hardwood 
group was moved by the chairman, A. E. 
Clark, and the motion was carried. 


Should Codify Spruce Grading Rules 


The president then called on J. S. Buck, of 
the Eagle Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Montreal, to 
speak on the present grading rules in foree 
on spruce. The speaker recommended that no 
radical changes be attempted, but rather that 
the present verbal code be placed in writing. 
Mr. Buck took occasion to say that in spite 
of opinions to the contrary, there was in his 
judgment much spruce timber yet to be cut 
by those outside of the pulp trade. 

President Champoux announced that as the 


spruce group was not ready with its report, 
any recommendations and resolutions as it pro- 
posed to put forward would go over for later 
consideration. 

D. C. Johnston, of Toronto, gave some inter- 
esting information on the needs of the dealer 
in low grade lumber for box manufacturing, 
stressing the necessity of a campaign to offset 
the use of substitutes which in later years have 
freely gone into the manufacture of boxes. He 
recommended concerted action by the associa- 
tion to assist in the campaign. 

Mr. Dickie, chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee then read his report, which was adopted 
without discussion. 

The obtaining of statistics on lumber pro- 
duction, stocks on hand ete. was held over for 
future action by the different groups of the 
association. 

Chairman Clark, of the hardwood group, took 

(Continued on page 99) 


Mountain Operators Discuss Forest Protection and Labor Problems 


CALGARY, ALTA,., Jan, 30.—The annual meeting 
of the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was held here Jan. 25 and 26 in the Sun 
parlor of the Palliser Hotel. President C. M. 
Pennock, of the Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Co., 
Wardner, B. (., in his opening address, re- 
viewed briefly the work of the association during 
past year, referring in particular to assistance 
rendered members in tax adjustments, and in 
various matters of legislation affecting the lum- 
ber industry. He also referred to the unsatis- 
factory financial results of last year’s business, 
stating that while the volume of shipments was 
good, prices were too low to permit a_ profit. 
Reference was made to the improved condition 
of agriculture, and the more optimistic feeling 
prevailing throughout the West. General busi- 
ness conditions had improved and _ prospects 
seemed bright for 1926. Greater codperation 
between producing districts and individuals was 
necessary if the lumber industry was to reap 
any benefit from the improvement which ap- 
pears to be general in all industries with the 
exception of lumber. 

Secretary I. R. Poole, of Nelson, B. C., then 
presented his annual report, in which he re- 
viewed the lumber market, declaring that it 
showed no marked changes or improvements 
over the previous year, except that more lum- 
ber was produced and a greater volume disposed 
of. Because of the fact that a buyers’ market 
prevailed throughout the year, lumber values at 
all times were more or less depressed. The agri- 
cultural situation has been unusual, and because 
of this, he believed that buying has been merely 
postponed and that the farming communities 
will henceforth be in better position to buy lum- 
ber and other necessities. Secretary Poole re- 
viewed the fairly satisfactory labor situation 
prevailing during the last year, taxation prob- 
lems as they affected the lumbermen, and ven- 
tured to predict that prospects for 1926 are 
very bright, though whether the year will be 
financially good depends largely upon the main- 
tenance of a proper relation between supply 
and demand. In coneluding, he said: ‘‘I feel 
that greater attention to the merchandising of 
our product is a question of primary importance 
to those engaged in the lumber industry. AlI- 
though the production of this association is very 
small when compared with the total production 
in the United States and Canada, I believe 
through closer coéperation between members we 
can do something toward bettering our posi- 
tion, at least insofar as our home market is con- 
cerned,’ 

Election of officers for 1926 resulted as fol- 
lows: 

President—C, M. Pennock, Wardner, B. C. (re- 
elected). 


Vice president—W. K. Nichols, Giscome, B. C. 


Secretary-treasurer—I. R. Poole, Nelson, B. C. 
(reélected )., : 


7 Directors—C. ID. MeNab, Harry Burns, H. A. 
McKowan, H. P. Klinestiver, H. C. Meeker, E. L. 
Staples, 

Labor Situation Discussed 
. = canvass of the labor situation showed that 
“or was in good supply. There was little 


change in wage schedule, the tendency being up- 
ward. Labor costs had increased. due to legisla- 
tive restrictions as to hours of work which be- 
came effective last year. 

The effect of the minimum wage act which 
comes into force in British Columbia this year 
was discussed. The administration of this act 
is under the same board as the ‘‘ hours of work’? 
act. This board will hold meetings with op- 
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erators in the near future either in groups or 
individually for the purpose of investigating 
the present rate of wages paid in the industry, 
and general conditions. The board has power 
to fix a minimum rate for various occupations, 
grant exemptions ete. 

In the general discussion which followed in 
connection with this matter it was pointed out 
by several speakers that the various restrictions 
on industry were probably the chief reason why 
the industry was not in a position to pay higher 
wages. The general impression was that the 
act in question would operate to increase the 
cost of production. 

A discussion on the market situation and 
prospects was led by C. O. Staples, who said, in 
part, that the over-production of last year had 
resulted in a buyers’ market prevailing through- 
out the year. There had been plenty of busi- 
ness at a price, the buyers’ price, and this con- 
dition appeared to be general in all markets. 
Demand had picked up during the last two 
weeks, but with no improvement in prices. The 
outlook for the near future seemed to be bright, 
but whether or not values would increase de- 
pended largely upon the action of producers 
in regulating output to the requirements of the 
market. 

Other speakers gave a brief review covering 
their experiences in marketing during the last 
year. All reported unsatisfactory returns, and 





stressed the need for more intelligent market- 
ing of lumber if mills were to continue doing 
business. 


Forest Protection 

The secretary opened discussion on forest 
protection by reviewing the proceedings of sev- 
eral meetings of the subcommittee appointed 
by the forest protection committee to inquire 
into and analyze fire reports of the last year. 
British Columbia experienced heavy losses from 
fires in 1925. The amount of money spent in 
fire fighting was very large, and the assessment 
on timber holders was doubled to meet the in- 
creased cost of fire fighting during the last 
year. A review of the history of the major 
fires revealed the fact that a large proportion 
of the money expended was by way of protect- 
ing private and public property other than tim- 
ber. The committee in a memo to the forest 
department pointed out the need for a read- 
justment of the present basis of responsibility 
for fire protection, stating that the responsibil- 
ity of the government had greatly increased 
and henee the government should contribute a 
larger share toward forest protection. 


Discussion followed as to the need for more 
practical management in forest protection. 
Many of those in charge of forest districts, 
while perhaps capable in handling various de- 
partments in connection with forestry, lacked 
the practical experience essential to organize 
and direct crews of men engaged in fire fighting. 
The opinion was general that fire protection and 
fire fighting should be divorced from the regular 
work of the forest department, and fire con- 
trol put in the hands of more practical and ex- 
perienced men. 

C. D. MeNab and Charles Howarth were ap- 
pointed as the association’s representatives on 
the forest protection committee for the ensuing 
year. 

A brief review of the activities of the Timber 
Industries Council, of which this association is 
2: member, was presented by the secretary in the 
absence of Manager William MeNeill, of Van- 
couver, who was unable to be present on account 
of illness. 

Workmen’s compensation and accident pre- 
vention were also discussed. The secretary re- 
viewed changes in the British Columbia work- 
men’s compensation act effective Jan. 1, 1926, 
and which provide for small increases in amount 
of pensions to widows and orphan children. In- 
dividual members reported greater efforts 
toward eliminating accidents, and hoped some 
reduction in compensation costs would result 
from the introduction of the merit system of 
rating which it is understood will be put into 
effect by the compensation board during the 
present year. ° 

Various routine matters were also discussed 
and the meeting adjourned Tuesday afternoon, 
shortly after the exhibition of motion pictures 
showing the new snow motors in action and a 
snow attachment for automobiles. This was 
put on by the Ford Motor Co., of Calgary. 
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Feb. 9 
Macon, Ga. 


Roofer Manufacturers’ 
Monthly meeting. 


Feb. 10-11—National Association of Commission Lumber 


Club, Hotel Dempsey, 


Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

10-11—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association. 
Lakeland Terrace Hotel, Lakeland, Fla. Quarterly 
meeting. 


Feb. 


Feb. 10-12—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
conjunction with Knot Hole Clubs, Hotel Castle, 
Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


Feb. 10-12—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 
Feb. 11—Central Association of the Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 

Chicago. Annual. 
11-12—Tennessee Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. Annual. 
Feb. 15—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 
15-16—Trade extension conference of National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 
16—Western Red Cedar Association, 
Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 
Feb. 16—Lumber Trade Club of Boston, Boston, Mass. 
Annual. 
Feb. 16-18—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 
16—Single Standard and Short Lengths Commit- 
tees, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Feb. 17—Central Committee on Lumber Standards, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago- 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. Davenport 


Feb. 


Feb. 17—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling 
Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 
17-18—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Iowana Hotel, Creston, Iowa. Annual, 
18-19—Better Farm Homes Conference under aus- 
pices American Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
18-20-—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual institute. 
Feb. 19—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Lafayette Hotel, Clinton, Iowa. Annual. 
Feb. 20—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, Beau- 
mont, Tex. Monthly meeting. 
20—Province of Quebec Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, Que. 
Annual, 
Feb, 22—General Contractors’ Association of Louisiana, 
Alexandria, La. Annual, 
Feb. 22-27—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 
Coliseum, Oklahoma City, Okla. Annual, 
Feb. 23-25—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Fargo Commercial Club, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 
Feb. 24—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South 
Bend, Ind. Annual. 

Feb. 27-March 10—Detroit Builders 
Show, Detroit, Mich. Annual. 
March 1-3—Get-together Conference of Southern Naval 
Stores Producers and Distributers with Land and 
Timber Owners, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


& Better Homes 





March 3-4—Central & Northeastern Iowa Lumbermen’y 
Association and Northwest Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 
Iowa. Joint annual conventions. . 

March 10-11—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Aggocia. 
tion, Coliseum, Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual. 

March 13-20—Milwaukee Home Show, Milwaukee Andi. 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

March 17-18—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deg). 
ers’ Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 
March 17-18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Many- 
facturers’ Association, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 

Tenn, 

March 22—Joint session East Texas, 
sissippi-East Louisiana, Alabama 
sawmill managers’ associations, 
New Orleans, 

March 23-24—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 26-27—Millwork Institute of California, Stock. 
ton, Calif. Quarterly meeting. 

April 7-9—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 10-17—Home Complete Exposition, Manufacturers’ 
Exposition Building, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual, 
April 13-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Sap 

Antonio, Tex. Annual. 

April 15-16—National American Wholesale Lumber Ags. 
sociation, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N, J, 
Annual, 


Louisiana, Mis. 
and Tri-State 
Roosevelt Hotel, 





Nebraska Retailers’ Program 

LINCOLN, NrEs., Feb. 1.—Secretary E. E. Hall, 
of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
this city, has announced that all arrangements 
have been completed for the annual convention 
of his association, the Nebraska Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Association, and the Knot- 
Hole clubs, which will 


the various committees will report, followed by 
the election of officers for the new year. At 
this session also the nominating committee of 
the insurance department will make its report. 

A special rate of fare-and-a-half for the round 
trip on the certificate plan has been secured 
for the dealers who will attend the convention. 
Those intending to go must ask their railroad 





take place Feb. 10, 11 
and 12 at the Castle 


A STRAIN ON 
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Hotel, Omaha. 

The forenoon of the 
first day, Feb. 10, will 
be devoted to registra- 
tion and to visiting the 
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at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon. The officers will 
make their reports, and 
then F. C. Krotter, 
Nebraska representative 
on the standardization 
committee, will make his 





report. H. E. Dole will 
report for the Knot- 
Hole clubs. Committees 











will then be appointed, 
followed by a discussion 
on the merits of grade 
marking, trade marking 
and kiln drying lumber, 
by a man who is an au- 





thority on these sub- 
jects. 

Thursday morning the |————4@ 
insurance —_ association 


will meet under the di- 
rection of President Guy 
L. Harrison. The secre- 
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tary and treasurer will AR 
make their reports, fol- WIT AN “9 
lowed by that of the © Chicago Tribune 


auditing committee, and 
committees will be appointed. 


At the Thursday afternoon session, the Knot- 
Hole Club will hold its annual, presided over 
by President J. F. Grosshans. An address will 
be made by former Gov. Harding of Iowa, fol- 
lowed by a discussion on cost accounting by 
Secretary H. E. Dole. Moving pictures of West 
Coast lumber manufacture will conclude this 
session. In the evening there will be a theater 
party, followed by a dance tendered by the 
Salesmen’s Knot-Hole clubs. The salesmen are 


also arranging for the entertainment of the 
visiting ladies, 
The Friday morning session will resume the 


business of the lumber dealers’ association, and 








ticket agents for a certificate. This will be 
validated at the convention hall. 


To Hold Annual Banquet 
NEW York, Feb. 2.—The New York Asso- 
ciation of Trim Manufacturers will hold its 
annual banquet Feb. 13 at Hotel Astor. It is 
the association’s second annual affair. 


SAAR AAP aes 


Box Makers Annual 


Announcement is made by Paul L. Grady, 
chief engineer of the National Association of 
Box Manufacturers, that the organization will 


hold its twenty-seventh annual convention on . 


April 7, 8 and 9, at the Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


Louisiana Contractors to Meet 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 1.—lIt is announced 
that the General Contractors’ Association of 
Louisiana will hold its annual meeting at Alex- 
andria, on Feb. 22 next. An increase of the 
association’s membership from twenty to 
thirty-five is reported, with other applications 
pending. 


Naval Stores Get-Together 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 1.—Announcement 
is made by Carl Wernicke, of Gull Point, Fla., 
that the 1926 get-together of naval stores pro- 
ducers and distributers, land and timber owners 
will be held March 1, 2 and 3 at the St. Charles 
Hotel, this city. A number of committee chair- 
men from the various southern States have been 
appointed, and each has been requested to see 
that his district is well represented at the get- 
together, to discuss the vital problems that will 
come before the meeting. Numerous matters 
directly affecting the pocketbooks of naval 
stores producers and land owners of the South, 
organization for woods fire prevention and oon- 
trol are among the subjects that will be given 
attention. Talks will be made by practical men 
of wide experience. It is particularly desired 
that the meeting be attended by practical tur 
pentine farmers and those land owners now or 
potentially interested in naval stores. This con- 
ference, it is declared, will be the largest and 
most important of its kind ever held in the 
South. 


(GEER ARABS 


Shingle Association Elects 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 30.—At the annual 
election of the British Columbia Lumber & Shin- 
gle Manufacturers’ Association held last week, 
the following officers were elected: 

President—J. D. McCormack. 

Vice presidents—John Hanbury and A. J. 


dry. 
Directors—D. L. Cameron, P. D. Roe, B. M. 


Farris, J. A. Humbird, George R. Hackett, W. H. 
Munsie. 
Secretary—R. H. H. Alexander, 
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Central Travelers to Meet 


Some very interesting revelations in the way 
of a progressive program for the coming year 
are promised for the annual meeting of the 
Central Association of the Traveling Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen, which will be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Thursday, Feb. 
11, in conjunction with the annual meeting of 
the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Ass0 
ciation. The meeting will take the form of 4 
luncheon and all business will be ‘transacted 
at this time. A large attendance is expecte 
as members are being urged to bring visitors 
who might be interested in the proceedings 
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The committee in charge, consisting of O. S. 
Murphy, of the Humboldt Redwood Co. and 
John A. Spencer of the John A. Spencer Lum- 
per Co., have made arrangements for some high 
class entertainment and have mapped out an 
jnteresting program, the most salient feature 
of which is to be the discussion of a membership 
campaign in 1926. 


Southern Millwork Meeting 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 2.—C. B. Harman, sec- 
retary of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association, this city, announces 
that the next meeting of the organization will 
be held March 17 and 18 at the Hotel Peabody 
in Memphis, Tenn. Special subjects which will 
come up for discussion at the time include the 
definition of blanket bids and millwork; closer 
relation with architects and contractors, and ¢o- 
operative advertising. If any of the members 
have any special subjects they wish brought 
up for discussion, they are requested to advise 
the secretary promptly. 


SEEGSGGG2@22022828: 


Pass on Advertising Plans 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 1—At a meeting 
of the officers and directors of the Florida Dense 
Long Leaf Pine Manufacturers, held here Jan. 
19 at the Lumbermen’s Club, the chief matter 
discussed was plans for the organization’s 1926 
advertising campaign. R. S. Kendrick, secre- 
tary, advises that ‘‘the 1926 advertising pro- 
gram calls for 100 posters, or billboards, to be 
erected along the highways and in the cities 
and towns of Florida. These posters will ad- 
vertise ‘dense pine.’ While the dense piners are 


National Hardwood Lumber Association for 
several years and is one of the most enthusi- 
astic supporters of and earnest workers in that 
organization. 


Tenth Anniversary of “‘Pals’’ 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 3.—The Pittsburgh 
Association of Lumber Salesmen, known as the 
‘*Pals,’’ celebrated its tenth anniversary last 
night at the Fort Pitt Hotel with a dinner and 
a fine program of entertainment consisting of 
music and vaudeville. The speakers of the eve- 
ning were John P. Bartelle, seeretary and treas- 
urer of the Union Association of Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, of Toledo, Ohio, and 
Jack Diamond, district representative of the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo. 

The association, with a membership of about 
three hundred, turned out almost to a man. 
The committee in charge consisted of E. H. 
Stamm, chairman; H. L. Hummel, assistant 
chairman; George M. Young, and F. G. Lillo. 


HOO-HOO DOINGS | 


New England Hoo-Hoo Plan Smoker 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 2.—The biggest Hoo- 
Hoo affair in the history of the fraternity in 
New England is planned for Friday evening, 
Feb. 26, in Ruggles Hall, Roxbury. Frank W. 
Whitty, of the Blacker & Shepard Co., one of 
the busiest boosters among local Hoo-Hoo, con- 











Fort Worth Hoo-Hoo Club on the evening of 
Feb. 18. 
Hoo-Hoo Appointments 


The following appointments of Hoo-Hoo offi- 
cials are announced at local headquarters: 

_Richard 8S. Pershing, Red River Lumber Co., 
Westwood, Calif., Vicegerent Snark of the north- 
ern California district. 


. Adelard Beaudette, Muskoka Wood Manufactur- 
ing oo Montreal, Vicegerent Snark for Quebec, 
Canada. 


Thomas M. Willingham, Central Sash & Door 
Co., Vicegerent Snark of the Macon (Ga.) district. 


Club Hears Lecture on Painted Desert 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 2.—Members of the 
Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club heard an interesting 
lecture on ‘‘ Across the Painted Desert to Rain- 
bow Bridge,’’ by Ira Edwards, curator of 
geology of the Milwaukee Public Museum, at 
the recent meeting held at the Hotel Pfister. 
The address was illustrated with colored stere- 
opticon pictures and also moving pictures. 
Among the business matters taken up was the 
concatenation to be held on Feb. 16 during the 
convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association; and the golf tournament. 





Discovers rer Visnaga Trees 


MANZANILLO, MEXxIco, Jan. 30.—Upon his re- 
turn here from a visit to the island of Santa 
Catarina, situated off the Pacific coast of 
Mexico, Carlos Flores announced that he had 
discovered a great forest of visnaga trees. He 
brought back with him a number of samples 




















A picturesque scene on cut-over lands of the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. 
part of 8,000 acres that are being reforested. 


This shows southern negroes planting pine seedlings on a 
Nine million seedlings, 9 months old, are being planted on this project 





few in numbers, they are large in determination 
to advertise their product as a good building 
material and include many of the large pine 
manufacturers of Florida in their member- 
ship.’”’ 


Ohio Retail District Committees 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 2—Chairman Edgar 
Cummings, of District No. 1, Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, has announced the 
appointment of the following committees for 
the ensuing year: 

Arbitration—C, P. Stearns, chairman ; George L. 
Wright, Howard Cordes. 

‘ Cost—D. C. Snook, chairman; Joseph A. Bauers, 
C. K. Sanders. 

Entertainment—William LL. Layer, chairman ; 
L. P. Lewin, Edwin MeFarlan. 

Auditing—H. A. Winkler, E. E. Eyrichs. 


Urge Nomination of Philadelphian 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 1—At a meeting of 
the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, a resolution was presented and 
unanimously adopted as follows: 


Resolved, That we urge upon the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association the nomination and elec- 
tion of our esteemned member and former president, 
Ben C. Currie, to the office of president of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association. Be it further 

Resolved, That each of our members individually 


roeiyery thing in his power to bring about this 


Mr. Currie has been vice president of the 


fidently predicts there will be some 700 repre- 
sentatives of the lumber trade present that 
night. Officials designated as a Hoo-Hoo 
‘*smoker,’’ the gathering is to be given a 
versatile entertainment full of thrills and sur- 
prises, and made a real get-together of the New 
England lumber trade. CC. H. Chenoweth, of 
Krauss Bros. Lumber Co.,:is chairman of the 
entertainment committee. James L. Barney, of 
the Barney & Carey Co., Dorchester, will be 
master-of-ceremonies. 


Discuss Plans for Future Activities 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3.—The St. Louis Hoo- 
Hoo Club at its luncheon meeting, Tuesday, at 
the Chamber of Commerce, devoted most of 
the time to discussing plans for future activi- 
ties. During the roundtable talk on club work, 
several speakers approved the semimonthly 
luncheons but declared the club should hold 
more evening affairs to which the members 
might bring their wives and guests. The board 
of directors is now planning a unique evening 
party which is expected to win the approba- 
tion of all members. Secretary Charles H. Call 
presided at the luncheon. 

‘*Ladies’ night’’ and a concat are planned 
by the Hoo-Hoo Club of Warren, Ark., for next 
Tuesday, and March 19, respectively. 

About a dozen candidates are expected to 
undergo initiation at a concat to be held by the 


of the wood. It is very brittle and is said to be 
specially fitted for making toothpicks. The 
trees are of enormous size for their kind, ac- 
cording to Mr. Flores. He says that many of 
them are fifty to sixty feet high and three to 
four feet in diameter. It would be an easy 
matter to cut and transport the trees to west 
coast points of the United States or to coastal 
points of Mexico, he says. The forest is public 
land and is in a pristine state. 

Mr. Flores visited a number of other islands 
along the coast. He says he was surprised to 
find some of them without human habitation 
although they appear to be capable of sustain 
ing comfortably populations ranging from a 
score to several hundred people. Some of these 
islands are situated so far from the coast and 
are so small in area that they have rarely been 
visited by navigators or fishermen, and they 
are not even found upon the ocean charts. Mr. 
Flores spent eight months in his exploration 
trip. 

(SSBB AAAGAAEG@G@G“IGQS 

BritisH CotumBiA, Canada’s leading lumber 
producing province, exported 36,663,000 feet of 
lumber in the first nine months of 1925. Spruce 
from the province was shipped to eastern 
Canada for the first time last year in competi- 
tion with Norwegian spruce and is now being 
exported to Florida and Cuba to compete with 
southern pine. An extensive lumber traffic is 
developing through the Panama Canal with 
American Atlantic coast ports. 
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The Lumber Industry From Tree to Trade 





{ Nore—This is the eighth instalment of “The 
Lumber Industry From Tree to Trade” by King 
W. Bridges. Previous instalments have appeared 
on pages 40 and 41 of the Dec. 12 issue, pages 58 
and 59 of the Dec. 19 issue, pages 48 and 49 of 
the Dec. 26, 1925 issue, pages 58 and 59 of the 
Jan. 2, 1926 issue, pages 56 and 57 of the Jan. 9 
issue, pages 50 and 51 of the Jan. 16 issue and 
pages 52 and 53 of the Jan. 23 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR | 

The purpose of the resaw is also revealed in 
its name. Ripping means to saw a piece along 
its width; resawing means to saw a piece along 
its thickness; while cutting means to cross saw 
a piece across its length. Resawing is more 
successfully done on a band resaw, as this ma- 
chine is much more sturdy. However, in the 
manufacture of double run ceiling a lot of mills 
use the upright circle resaw and a few of them 
use a horizontal circle resaw. Double run eeil- 
ing is stock that is double tongued, double 
grooved and double beaded and then resawn 
making two distinct pieces of ceiling, the back 
side of each piece, of course, being rough. Sin 
gle run ceiling is made all in one operation with- 
out any resawing and the back side can be either 
rough or dressed as desired. Bevel siding is 
made on the band resaw, first by dressing the 
stock four sides on a planer, and then putting it 
through the resaw. The rollers of the resaw are 
tilted to the desired bevel. Square 
edge siding is made by simply 
dressing the stock on four sides 
and resawing to make a square 
edge instead of a bevel edge. A 
resaw is very useful in a planing 
mill and is oftentimes resorted to 
in resawing 2x4’s to make one 
flooring strip and one ceiling strip. 

End matchers are, of course, 
used for the end matching of floor- 
ing. A tongue is put on one end 
of the piece and a groove is put 
on the other end of the piece. End 
matching of southern pine has not 
been universally adopted, most 
likely from the fact that it has 
been plentiful thus far, and the 
thought of fabricating this prod- 
uct of the southern forests has not 
permeated very far into favor with 
the manufacturers. End matching has consid- 
erable merit in that the short lengths can be 
utilized to advantage and also the uneven 
lengths, as with this method it is not necessary 
for the end of the piece to fall on the joists. 
It is posible to take lower grades of boards and 
by ripping and cross cutting the grade can be 
raised and the short lengths end-matched and 
a superior product be marketed. 

When this practice is more universally 
adopted and a better market found for end- 
matched southern pine flooring then there will 
be considerably more end matchers in use than 
there are today. End 
matching of regular 
lengths of flooring 
could be nicely prac- 
ticed to the end of 
producing a superior 
product over what is 
now turned out and in 
addition make it easi- 
er for the carpenter 
on the job to do his 
work, saving him con- 
siderable time that is 
now spent in trim- 
ming the ends of all 
flooring with a hand 
or miter saw in order 
to be able to properly 
lay it. There are some 
pioneers working in 
the end matching of 
southern pine flooring 
at this time and it is 


An automatic feed table for planers and matchers. 





[By King W. Bridges] 


to be hoped that their tribe can increase, as it 
will mean considerable conservation of our for- 
est products. 


Lumber Brought to Feed-in End of Machines 
Lumber is brought on dollies to the feed-in 
end of the machines and thrown on the auto- 


matie feed table. This table has rollers on it 
tilted toward the guide side of the table and 
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A band resaw, one of the most useful machines in a planing mill used 
for running bevel and square edge siding and often used to resaw 2x4’s 


to make one flooring strip and one ceiling strip 


so arranged that random lengths can be auto- 
matically fed right into the machine with no 
loss of time. The rollers and ‘‘pineapple’’ on 
feed tables at planing mills in the South are 
generally always corrugated and the feeding is 
done much more promptly. On this account 
lumber that has been dressed once can not be 
safely rerun because of the corrugations on the 
rollers denting the dressed surface. Where 
lumber that has been dressed is to be rerun it 
is, of course, necessary to have feed rollers and 
pineapple of a smooth type to rvoid these in- 
dentures. 











The rollers are usually corrugated so that 
feeding can be done more rapidly 


Custom seems to have a lot to do with how 
the lumber is handled after it emerges from the 
machine. Generally speaking the mills west 
of the Mississippi River have a grading table 
and a grader behind each machine and.in addj. 
tion a helper for the grader who does the neces. 
sury trimming. The grader behind each ma. 
chine has empty dollies on which he distributes 
the different grades that develop, the on-grade 
stock being sent to the car for loading, and the 
off-grade stock going to the dressed shed or 
boneyard for sale. 

East of the Mississippi River it is mostly 
customary for the product of the machines to 
be cast upon a series of long chains known as 
the grading chain and usually one grader does 
the grading of all of the lumber that comes 
over this chain. He marks with a crayon the 
grade on each piece and also indicates with a 
mark such pieces as are to be trimmed and the 
trimmerman who is located a short distance 
down the chain takes care of the necessary trim. 
ming. As the lumber moves on further down 
the chain there are workmen stationed on either 
side of the chain who pull off certain kinds and 
grades according to their different instructions 
and place the pieces in a rack conveniently |o- 
cated. On the other end of these racks workmen 
are stationed whose duty it is to pull out of 
them such stock as is to be bundled, tying the 
bundles and placing them on dollies. As these 
dollies are loaded, other workmen come along 
with mule or tractor power and take this lun- 

ber direct to the car for loading on 

specific orders or else pile it in the 

Aj " dressed shed to await orders. Or 

a if the lumber is of very low grade 

it possibly finds its way to the 
boneyard. 


Trimmings Used for Fuel 


You possibly wonder what be- 
comes of ends that are trimmed 
from pieces in the planer. They 
are either sent to the wood box to 
be hauled away as fuel by the peo- 
ple about town, or they are thrown 
into the ‘‘hog’’ and are ground 
up to be used as fuel, going by way 
of the blowpipe route to the fuel 
house. ’ 

There is to be found about the planing mill 
a man known as the ‘‘oiler,’’ whose duty it is 
to see that all of the machines in the planing 
mill are properly oiled. 

In the planing mills that are operated by 
steam power there is found a mass of overhead 
shafts and pulleys, with hundreds of feet of 
belting, while the planing mills that are elec 
trically driven usually have a generator for each 
machine and this mass of overhead rigging 3s 
done away with. we 

Just as a matter of general information it 1s 
well for us to know something about the gen- 
eral workings of plan- 
ing machines and with 
this idea in view let us 
familiarize ourselves 
on the following: 

1. In dressing lum- 
ber on one side only, 
the top cylinder 1s 
used, because the bot- 
tom roller bed is set 
on a stationary foun- 
dation and the lumber 
rides solid on_ these 
bottom roller — beds, 
whereas the top roll: 
ers are movable ac 
cording to the thick- 
ness of the piece el 
tering the machine. | 

2. When lumber 38 
to be dressed on two 
sides the bottom cyl: 
inder does the best 
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eutting work, and in feeding bark edge or waney 
stock into the machine it is best to feed such 
stock with the waney face up. The bottom cyl- 
inder and the sidehead on the guide side take 
off a stipulated amount in dressing and these 
faces dress clean regardless of the other faces. 

3. In dressing lumber on one edge only, the 
side head on the side of the machine opposite 
the guide is used. 

4, In dressing lumber on two edges the side 
head on the guide side of the machine does the 
best work, therefore in working material with 
a tongue and groove, the groove is worked with 
the sidehead on the guide side of the machine 
as the lumber hugs the guide tightly insuring a 
square edge for the groove. Then if there is 
any wane it is better for it to be worked into 
the tongue side and not the groove. 

5, In working standard matched flooring it is 
worked with the face down as the bottom cylin- 
der does the best work. 

6. Of course, in working S2S&CM flooring it 
makes no difference as to which face is worked 
on the bottom cylinder, except that it would be 
best for the machine feeder to feed any waney 
pieces with the waney side up. 

7. In working nosed stepping, the nosed edge 
is worked with the side head on the guide side. 

8, The laps on shiplap are worked with the 
side heads. 

What Is Done in the Work Room 

Let us go now into the work room with the 
planing mill foreman and study with him what 
is done here, and also have him explain to us 
more in detail about the machines themselves. 


Our first vision will be an array of emery wheels 
of different kinds and shapes, also other ma- 
chines of different types for sharpening knives, 
grinding bits, cutters ete.; for in this room all 
work of this type, including the splicing of belts 
is done. 

Ordinary planer knives or cutters used for 
surfacing are just straight pieces of steel with 
one edge sharpened, and are either slotted at 
the bottom or straight edge, but this bottom side 
of the knife as to type does not make so much 
difference. These knives or cutters are inserted 
into special grooves made into the cylinders for 
that purpose. 

Then there are cutters of myriad design for 
working the different patterns of drop siding, 
beaded ceiling and partition, casing and base, 
and car siding, but most of all the cutters of 
different design for the many patterns of stand- 
ard and special moldings. All of the different 
cutters have to be kept and catalogued in such 
a way as to be promptly available when needed. 
There is a heavy tieup of capital in these vari- 
ous cutters, and there is many an order filled 
for special moldings as an accommodation to 
some customer from which the manufacturer 
does not even realize the cost of the cutter. 
Then the cutter for this special design has to 
he kept for months or years before it is used 
again, possibly never, or else is ground into 
some other design that can be used regularly. 
It is on aecount of this condition that stress 
on standardization of design for moldings has 
been conducted. 


[Note—End of eighth instalment; the ninth 
will appear in a later issue—Epitor.] 


Canadian Mills Prepare to Meet Competition 


(Continued from page 95) 

occasion before the announcement of the new 
board of directors to speak on the ‘‘ Produced 
in Canada’? campaign which will be inaugu- 
rated immediately. He suggested that the asso- 
ciation name a committee of speakers to act 
with the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
in its campaign for the use of Canadian made 
goods. 

President Champoux then announced the 
seven new directors who had been elected to 
take their places on the board, namely: Walter 
C. Laidlaw, R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Toronto; W. M. Ross, J. R. Booth (Ltd.), Ot- 
tawa; and A. E. Gordon, A. E. Gordon Lumber 
Co., Toronto, for Ontario; J. S. Buck, Eagle 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Montreal; Arthur H. 
Campbell, Campbell, McLaurin Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Montreal, for Quebec; William E. Gold- 
ing, George McKean & Co., St. John, N. B., and 
Rufus E. Dickie, Canadian Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Stewiacke, N. S. 


RAILROAD HEAD BANQUET SPEAKER 


The annual banquet was held in the ball- 
room of the Mount Royal Hotel, Thursday 
night, where the guests numbered nearly 500. 
The principal speaker was E. W. Beatty, 
chairman and president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, who made a somewhat ex- 
tended reference to freight rates and their 
effect upon railway operation in Canada, He 
Stated that among Canada’s difficulties was 
the separation of its more thickly populated 
district by wide stretches of comparatively 
unsettled and unproductive areas, and pointed 
out the danger of attempting to solve an 
economic disability by an artificial solution 
based on nothing but political or commercial 
expediency, 

Never since the world has had railway 
courts and commissions, he said, has it been 
Suggested that it was the duty or even the 
right of a railway company, by a series of 
artificial rates, to wipe out the advantage 
which a man enjoys in a nearby market by 
removing the mileage that separates that 
market from a competitor a long distance 
te A ‘“We have in Canada,’’ said Mr. 
ng aN gy comprehensive piece of rail- 
a = apm which confers very wide pow- 
pve = _the railway commission. It lacks in 

* particular power conferred by similar leg- 


islation in the United States in that it fails to 
specifically state that the fixing of rates must 
be fair to both the carrier and the shipper, 
and a reasonable rate is one that is neither 
too high nor too low, based upon the service 
rendered and the necessities of the companies, 
and which gives a reasonable return in reve- 
nue to them. The same effect is, however, 
granted by inference and by judicial inter- 
pretation. No railway will object to the 
periodical readjustment of rates forced by 
change in the trend or the method of doing 
business, provided the certain and known 
fundamentals of rate making are not departed 
from. The most essential of them all is that 
in the aggregate earnings should be such as to 
pay interest on borrowed moneys, a reason- 
able return to its shareholders and a margin 
of safety for the protection of its property. 
In no other way can a railroad be healthy 
and continue to function satisfactorily in the 
publie interest. The rates as a whole should 
give a proper return, and no company should 
be asked to carry an individual commodity at 
less than cost because of the burden that im- 
poses upon the users of the railway and upon 
the public.’’ 


Railroad Interested in Conservation 


In his opening remarks, Mr. Beatty sug- 
gested that he was present as a guest because 
his company was a yearly purchaser of some 
$7,000,000 worth of Canadian produced lum- 
ber and was vitally concerned in the prosper- 
ity of the industry. Its road-bed required 6,- 
000,000 new ties each year. It operates two 
mills in British Columbia, and in the interests 
of conservation was interested in five creosot- 
ing plants. ‘‘I speak of the creosoting of ties 
in the interests of conservation,’’ said Mr. 
Beatty, ‘‘because there is no question more 
deserving of careful consideration than that 
of using wisely and conserving the forest 
wealth of the Dominion. The lumber industry 
is legitimate and of immense value to the 
people of Canada, but at the same time we 
can not ignore the danger of reckless defor- 
estation. Our neighbors to the south bitterly 
regret that in the days when there were ex- 
tensive forests in the United States, more 
attention was not paid to fire patrol, to re- 
forestation and to the prevention of prodigal 
waste of good timber by unscientific cutting. 





Tennessee Red Cedar 





Sure as big oaks 
grow from little 
acorns, is that it 
takes large Cedar 
trees to make good 
Tenn. Red Cedar 
Boards, and from 
this picture, which 
is typical of many 





trees we are cutting, 
you will see why we 
furnish good red 
stock in fine widths 
and lengths. 


You agree “seeing is 
believing,” and if 
you will give these 
boards a trial in your 
factory we know you 
will agree with us that they are as rec- 
ommended. Just share our confidence in this 
to the extent of sending us your inquiry for 
a car, then you can judge for yourself. 


Any quantity, delivered anywhere 
Our shipments are made to suit user’s con- 
venience, and there will be no disappoint- 
ments from lack of stock when orders are 
placed with us. 


Wire our expense for prices. 


BARTHOLOMEN Co) 


4052 Princeton Ave.. | CHICAGO Telephone Boulevard x 








2-6-26 











Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess, 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s ‘otal covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
| compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 

1045II1. Mer.Bank Bld. 80 Maiden Lane 

Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 





511 Locust St. 
| St. Louis, Mo. 























1926 “Bungalow Homes’ $1.2° 


105 new designs of 
® Spanish, English, 
, Colonial and Amer- 
ican, houses, cot- 
tages and bunga- 
lows, beautifully 
illustrated in full 
colors and ranging 
in cost from $1000 to 
$8000. 





We furnish complete working plans, specifications, 
lumber and Mill bills for designs shown in ““BUNG- 
ALOW HOMES” at $5. to $15. per set. 


This is the newest and most practical book of plans 
for all localities. 


Send $1.50 to-day for the new 
SIXTH EDITION OF “BUNGALOW HOMES” 


L. F. Garlinghouse 


600 Jackson Street, TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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(New) .....-.++00% : 
65 distinctive 1-story 

Spanish and English types 

Fine Homes 

(New) . ; 

2-story English, French 

and Mediterranean types 


All American 
The two new Stillwell WOES n00sccrcccees . 
Plan Books, just off 59 houses, 7-10 rooms 
the press, will mate- The New : 
rially aid you in show- Colonials ......-.--« 


50 houses, 6-10 rooms 


ing prospective home- 

buyers the latest in Southwest Stucco $l. 
one and two - story SURES cc cvcrcevesss sooo 
homes of the most 75 bungalows and duplexes 
modern types. an ang ‘ 
These, with the other 60 houses, 6-7 rooms 
Stillwell Plan Books, Little 

show photographs and Bungalows ......... ° 


floor plans of the most 
construction 
brick and 


75 houses, 3-4-5 rooms 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


Either of the $1.50 books 
with any two others, $3. 


modern 
in stucco, 
wood, 
Send veue eS for 
the books you have 
checked in the panel. Both of the $1.50 books 
Note the special com- 


Poni alers with any three others, $5. 








EW STILLWELL € CO. 


401 California Bidg., Los Angeles, California 








ROBERT W. HUNT CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 


New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, “A. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Carondelet Bidg. Clarke Bldg. 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO h 


Cw SOTELS Cw 














In San Francisco~ 


IGHT in the heart of the 
new business center at 
Eighth and Market Streets. 


Maintaining a commodious 
garage under the same roof. 


~ HOTEL — 
WHITCOMB 


D.M.Linnard Ernest Drury 


Lessee nager 


HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E_helieve 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 

















Keller and Boyd 


Owners and 
Operators 








DON’T waste time figuring board and surface 

measure. Get “The umber Estimator” 
from the American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St. Thousands in use. Postpaid $10.00. 
Send for special circular. 


‘To Canada, the preservation of forested 
areas is particularly vital, as on that preserva- 
tion depends our water powers, and it is on 
the electricity generated by water power that 
the future progress of the Dominion largely de- 
pends. The work done by the Canadian For- 
estry Association in educating all those con- 
cerned as to the value of forest conservation, de- 
serves all praise, and is, no doubt, receiving 
your support as it is receiving the support of 
the railways. 

‘“As shippers of « commodity which with its 
byproducts supplies 19 percent of the total 
traffic on Canadian railways, you are probably 
interested in your railways and their prosperity, 
and you probably realize that nowhere in the 
world are railway operations conducted under 
such severe climatic conditions and with greater 
hazard and risk. You know that railway rates 
in this country are lower, generally speaking, 
than in any other country, and that by reason 
of wide expanse of territory, long distances and 
sparse population, it has fewer people per mile 
of railway than any other country. The com- 
bination of the two, low rates and less traffic, 
until the last few months, bore very heavily 
upon your transportation systems, and their re- 
sults were far from satisfactory, measured by 
any proper yard-stick for the testing of rea- 
sonable revenues.’’ 

Mr. Beatty devoted the remaining portion of 
his address to a plea for reduced taxation in 
Canada, and showed that whereas in the United 
States the tax on a $10,000 income is $39.38, 
in Canada it is $1,619.50. A reduction of 25 
percent would mean a loss of only $11,000,000; 
and he pointed out that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway had reduced its expenses by over double 
that amount in one year. 

Martin Burrell, parliamentary librarian and 
former member of the conservative government, 
also spoke. 





FORM HOO-HOO CLUB IN MONTREay, 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 2.— Advantage wa; 

taken of the convention of the Canadian Ly. 

bermen’s Association to form the first Hoo-Ho, 
branch in Montreal, the occasion taking the 
form of a dinner at the Mount Royal Hotel, 
after which 67 candidates were initiated. The 
occasion was made memorable by the presence 
of Snark of the Universe Alton J. Hager, of 

Lansing, Mich., and Theodore A. Sparks, of 

Winnipeg, « member of the Supreme Nine, both 

of whom spoke on the objects of the order anq 

outlined its accomplishments. Mr. Hager paid 

a great tribute to the work done by Mr. Sparks 

in forest conservation. 

Mr. Sparks disclosed the interesting fact that 
at a recent concatenation at Winnipeg, Sir 
Henry Thornton, president of the Canadian 
National Railways, became a Hoo-Hoo and that 
altogether, according to Mr. Sparks, there are 
600 Hoo-Hoo members in Canada. Hoo-Ho 
clubs exist in Winnipeg, Vancouver, and one 
is in process of formation in Toronto. 

R. G. Chesbro, of Toronto, Vicegerent Snark 
of the central Ontario district, presided, and 
during the evening Fred J. Bruce, a member 
of New York Hoo-Hoo, made a humorous ad. 
dress, and Adelard Beaudette, of Montreal, was 
presented with his authorization as Vicegerent 
Snark of the Quebec district. David Champouy, 
president of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Asggo- 
ciation, weleomed the visitors. P. L. Canfield, 
of Woodstock, led the singing, which was taken 
up by the audience of 300 in hearty Hoo-Hoo 
fashion. The features of the evening were the 
attendance of several ladies—wives and daugh- 
ters of lumbermen—and the presentation of 
lively dances by winsome local artists. 


Iowans Urged to Boost Home Building 


(Concluded from page 89) 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 

The afternoon session was featured with talks 
by five prominent lumbermen from this section 
of the State. Charles M. Porter of Oskaloosa, 
headed the program with the subject of 
‘*Markup and List.’’ He produced a series of 
figures culled from reports of various lumber 
interests in Iowa and illustrated his talk with 
the help of a blackboard. He said that he be- 
lieved a majority of lumbermen were basing 
their percentage of profit on the invoice cost 
and not the actual expense. He urged members 
to ‘‘stick by the list’? and stay clear of big 
discounts. Closer attention to details as they 
concern the cost of the lumbermen’s product, 
he said, would result in profits commensurate 
with the effort and risk. 

J. H. Kendig, of Muscatine, spoke on the 
subject ‘‘Expense.’’ His remarks bore out the 
theme of the convention—cost accounting. He 
cited illustrations incident to his own business, 
in which he uses a cost accounting system. The 
subject of expense brought out a varied dis- 
cussion. 

Roy Denniston, of Newton, vice president- 
elect of the association, gave some sound ad- 
vice on the matter of ‘‘Credit, Collections and 
Terms of Sale.’’ He said that any set rule for 
payments on account could not be followed, but 
that this was necessarily influenced by the char- 
acter of trade. He did advocate the adoption 
of some workable plan of collection, and indi- 
cated that this phase of the lumber business 
would be benefitted by more careful attention. 
While not directly opposed to the instalment 
or deferred payment plan, he said that only a 
part of the capital invested should be turned 
into this channel. He said, ‘‘ While not directly 
advocating the principle in all cases, I would 
sooner make a long profit secured by a note for 
a year than meager profits from a number of 
cash deals. ’? 


Personal Contact Creates Market 


H. A. Pauls, of Washington, gave an inter- 
esting review of methods in the lumber business, 
under the head of ‘‘Stock and Stock Turn- 


over.’’ He ridiculed the idea of ‘‘ dead stock” 
in the lumber business and advocated the crea- 
tion of a market for any product which was not 
moving. This, he said, could be accomplished 
by personal contact with prospective customers. 
He also discouraged the practice of selling the 
‘‘trade-mark’’ and not the product _ itself. 
This practice, he said, was detrimental to the 
lumberman’s interest, in as much as he lost 
contact with the real merit of the article in ex 
pounding the virtue of its name. ? 

W. H. Jasper, of Newton, concluded the 
speaking with an _ inspirational lecture on 
‘‘Sales Expansion.’’? Before the subject of 
sales expansion in its broadest sense can be 
considered by the lumber dealer, Mr. Jasper 
said, the dealer must be ‘‘in love’’ with his 
job and his town. Boosting his own community 
was the duty of every dealer. Through this 
boosting, he declared, the eventual beneficial re 
sults would increase his prosperity in bountiful 
measure. Urging the delegates to get behind 
the more modern methods, he declared that one 
of the greatest fields for expansion work had 
to do with influencing women customers. 


Keep that yard of yours clean, he said. Dont 
spare the pain and the necessary equipment to 
put it in first class condition. Look after, the 
condition of your offices. The lumber yards have 
ceased to answer the purpose of a lounging place 
for every loafer in town. We must bring our 
yards up to a standard set by other merchants 10 
our towns. Only through modern methods and a 
continual boost for the old home town may We 
expect to realize on this broad subject of sales 


expansion. 
MOONLIGHT CLUB 


Following the afternoon session, members 
of the Moonlight Club assembled in the annex 
to the Crystal room of Hotel Ottumwa for am 
executive session. 
to order by President J. M. Butler, of Roach 
& Musser Co., Muscatine. He gave an inter 
esting address on the merits of the club, which 
is composed of salesmen who eall upon the 
lumber dealers. Secretary Fred A. Deutsche, 
assistant district manager, Atlas Portland Ce 
ment Co., Des Moines, read the report for the 


The meeting was called. 
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year, stating the expense of the entertainment 
for the 1926 convention. 

The purpose of the club was then discussed. 
It was found that a number of salesmen who 
regularly attend the convention had not been 
resent at the Ottumwa meeting because of 
a misunderstanding in dates. This, according 
to Secretary Deutsche, was due to the fact 
that the mailing, list of salesmen had been 
destroyed in the Hudler Lumber Co. fire at 
Leighon recently. The election of officers 
concluded the meeting and a high tribute was 
paid the executives, President Butler and 
Secretary Deutsche, who were reélected to 
their respective offices. The unanimous vote 
was unprecedented in Moonlight Club annals. 


LADIES’ AUXILIARY 


Mrs. H. S..Wormhoudt, of Ottumwa, was 
elected president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the Southeastern Iowa Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at the luncheon meeting of the mem- 
pers at the Y. W. C. A. today. She succeeds 
Mrs. E. E. Collins, of Muscatine. - Other of- 
ficers are: 

Vice president—Mrs. J. E. Kennel, Fremont. 

Secretary—Mrs. D. S. Schreurs, Muscatine. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Charles Long, Knoxville. 

Sixty-five were entertained at the luncheon. 
Included on the program were Mrs. Ruth 
Morrison, of Omaha, Neb., who spoke on the 
progress of women and read the poem ‘‘ Just 








A. M. NEAS, 
Sigourney, Iowa; 


Member Auditing 
Committee 


Cc. M. PORTER, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa; 


Talked on Profits 
and Discounts 


a Girl’’; Mrs. Jo Furlong, of Keokuk, who 
sang several numbers, and Miss Ruth Bragg, 
of Otley, who also sang a vocal number. 

In the regular routine of business it was 
voted to leave $10 with Mrs. D. R. Waterman, 
local member, to be given to a charity insti- 
tution as is the custom at annual conventions. 
Ten new members joined the association. The 
remainder of the afternoon was spent at bridge 
at Hotel Ottumwa where tables were placed 
on the mezzanine floor. 


DUTCH SUPPER 

The convention was concluded with a Dutch 
supper and spectacular entertainment spon- 
sored by the Moonlight Club. The club’s 
plans were rearranged at a late date to have 
the entertainment set for Thursday night in- 
stead of Wednesday. The affair was char- 
acterized as one of the most brilliant in the 
twelve years that the Moonlight Club has 
been in existence. 





Makes Wide Variety of Wood Products 


DuLuTH, MINN., Feb. 1.—Cloquet, the lum- 
ber town of northern Minnesota, has been 
Placed on the map since the great forest con- 
flagration of October, 1918, by reason of the 
wide variety of wood products manufactured 
and shipped from it. The point was stressed 
by Judge Hanford Cox in a recent address be- 
fore members of the Shrine Club, at Duluth. 


The lowly toothpick is included in the small 
lines of wood manufacture that have helped to 
make Cloquet known to the outside world, the 
judge said. Toothpicks are insignificant things, 
but when a town takes upon itself to manufac- 
ture 62,500,000 of them a day, 365 days a year, 
then they amount to something in the number 
of feet of lumber consumed, wages paid em- 
ployees and net profits, the judge pointed out. 

But Cloquet is not selfish, the judge said, for 
through its forest experiment station it distrib- 
utes more than 1,000,000 seedlings a year over 
the State in order that other northern towns 
may benefit by Minnesota’s forest growth. 
Cloquet, after the fire, was down and out, the 
judge declared, but as a result of a decision to 
rebuild and rebuild permanently, new woods, 
formerly unused and regarded as waste by- 
products of lumbering are now used in the 
manufacture of all types of wood products. 

Judge Cox mentioned that poplar now used 
for board wood was formerly looked upon as 
valueless. In addition to that 20,000,000 feet 
of timber that was formerly wasted is now 
utilized at Cloquet in the making of 2,000,000 
wood boxes yearly. The paper mill at Cloquet 
makes seventy-five tons of paper daily and 
$2,000,000 has been spent up to the present in 
an attempt to manufacture synthetic wood. 
That phase of utilizing waste products, the 
judge explained, includes using timber fibers 
compressed in the juices of logs. Up to the 
present the experiments in that direction have 
not been completely successful but the results 
are considered to have been favorable. 

In its various wood products enterprises the 
Weyerhaeuser interests at Cloquet consume 
more than 165,000,000 feet of timber annually, 
Judge Cox asserted. 


SPEAR BAEBBAAGEAGGAG:s 


Manchester Lumber Market Improving 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—Vice Consul 
C. W. Lewis, jr., reports that the forward 
market at the end of 1925 was experiencing 
considerable life at Manchester, England. 
Finland, as usual, was reported first in the field 
pushing 1926 first open-water business, and 
it is said a number of contracts have been 
closed for Finnish stocks. Shippers in Sweden 
are apparently holding aloof, leaving the early 
run to Finland and seemingly having some fear 
as to what Russia will do in lumber exporting 
this year. 

Mr. Lewis states that December, was a 
quiet month. Bad weather also had an adverse 
effect, seriously interfering with fulfillment 
of builders’ and general contractors’ orders. 
However, in the building trade there is a gen- 
eral feeling of confidence for the future. 
Joinery manufacturers are said to be fully em- 
ployed and the furniture industry has been 
steadily demanding cabinet woods and ply- 
woods. Imports were about 5 percent above 
1924. 


Reforestation in North Carolina 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 1—Gov. Angus W. 
McLean, who is preparing to launch an intensive 
educational campaign in this State for the pro- 
motion of conservation and reforestation, is 
now engaged in holding a series of conferences 
with Federal, State and county officials for 
outlining plans. 


I do not restrict the term reforestation to the 
artificial planting of forest trees on a now devas- 
tated area, the governor has declared. The pro- 
tection and development of growing forests is the 
foundation stone of the future prosperity of this 
and every other similar forest region. The people 
must be taught that the burning of the woods 
periodically, either purposely or indifferently, not 
only destroys present profits but imposes burdens 
upon the future. 

Conservation and the protection from fire and 
wise use of‘our forest resources must be carried 
in a convincing way to every land owner and 
every user of wood, whether he resides in a city 
or in the country. A campaign of education to 
reach every individual must be provided. The 
rural schools must be made the center of rural 
betterment generally. From these centers must go 
out information upon every phase of the social 
and economic life of our farm dwellers. Our vari- 
ous State and Federal rural agencies must be sup- 
plemented by having properly instructed organiza- 
tions carrying forest information to the people of 
the land. 
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; Retail Lumbermen’s 
| Inter-Insurance 
| Exchange 

: 1645 Hennepin Avenue 

iS axes 


More than four thousand 
retail lumber yards are in- 
sured at this Exchange. 


Dividends in the past 
eight years aggregate more 
than two million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Aver- 
age for thirty-one years ex- 
ceeds sixty per cent. 


All deposits and surplus 
are treated as trust funds 
held subject to the order of 
owners thereof and subject 
only to charges for losses 
and expenses, the title to or 
ownership thereof remain- 
ing at all times in the policy- 


holder. 


This office provides com- 
plete insurance facilities for 
retail lumber dealers, includ- 
ing fire, tornado and all 
other forms of indemnity. 





MR. J. L. KING, 


representing this office, 
will be at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel during the 


Illinois Lumber and 
Material Dealers 
Convention 


February 10th to 12th 
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“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 


recommendation is the con- 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 


guarantee of quality. 
Established 1857. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver San Francisce 











Gy. en 
Mun Cilig 
HIGH GRADE 


6" CEILING. 
4%" and %" BEVEL SIDING. 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 


%”" and % 











C.B. Richard & Co. 


Foreign Forwarders, 


Special department handling export lumber shi; t 


Established 1847 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK {stems Brokers. We 
. edt decane soos. 

Ocean Freight Commnoceiat Credits 
Brokers for Exports& Imports 




















sonal or no apparent reasons. 








West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 








WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO) Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














B. W. Cross Lumber Co. 
301 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

WHITE PINE 

HEMLOCK and FIR 


YELLOW PINE 
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The Human Element in Plant Management 


[By E. E. Hayes] 





If, as some people believe, the American Con- 
stitution guarantees that all people are born free 
and equal, we might make a big jump forward and 
correct the deficiencies existing from top to bottom 
in that most important yet most baffling link in 
the chain of industrial progress—the human ele- 
ment. But we are not permitted to ‘“‘pass the 
buck” to our benevolent uncle as we have done in 
one or two previous instances, nor can we call on 
Secretary Hoover and his able assistants for aid 
in evolving a system of standardization in human 
service. The lumber plant manager hears of the 
models of human efficiency in the automotive in- 
dustries and pictures to himself myriads of bright, 
shiny automobiles and near-automobiles dropping 
from a faultless factory at an unbelievable number 
per minute (or is it per second’?); and after 
puzzling his brain for a method whereby he may 
get at least one of his departments functioning 
that way, shrugs his shoulders in despair, sub- 
merges into an inferiority complex and hopes that 
when he is born again—if ever—he may happily 
land a job operating an automatic doughnut ma- 
chine, 

Not so many years ago the lumber plant manager 
was of a somewhat spectacular type ; a loud swear- 
ing, pugilistic individual who by sheer physical 
and oracular energy smashed through every ob- 
stacle. He kept three crews; one working, one 
coming and one going. He got things done regard- 
less of cost and strewed wreckage far and wide. 
Later the fighting type began to be gradually re- 
placed by the man who exercised his brain instead 
of brawn and bellicosity, and it was found that 
things were done with much more facility, less 
waste and more permanency. From that time on 
lumber plant operations moved forward in a more 
efficient and orderly manner, sometimes with not 
quite so much volume as the old-time seraper 
produced but with much more value. The era of 
“To hell wtih quality, we want quantity” had 
gone into total and permanent eclipse, and lumber 
manufacturers learned that “service,” spelled in 
letters of refinement in manufacture and depend- 
ability in delivery, produced more frequent divi- 
dend checks than the system of making volume the 
main objective. 

Better merchandising methods and catering to 
the customers’ needs instead of trying to unload 
quantities of lumber, indifferently manufactured 
and carelessly graded, demanded changes in the 
operating personnel of the lumber manufacturing 
plant. The ‘boomer’ department heads, filers, 
sawyers and other skilled and semi-skilled work- 
men were discarded for a more intelligent and de- 
pendable type. It was this period in the evolution 
of lumber manufacture that called for a mill man- 
ager who possessed qualities for real human analy- 
sis and native diplomacy to direct the destines of 
the plant. This also was the end of the manager 
whose practice was to call in a department head 
and give him the “eleven o’clock soup” for per- 
The new type was 
a man who believed in, and practiced the principle 
of the square deal, and because the employee knew 
he would be fairly treated, he felt more disposed 
to give the company a square deal in better service 
and increased loyalty. 


How the New Plant Manager Worked 

The plant manager of the latter type, by in- 
telligent grouping of responsibilities, found that 
he could divide his plant into a few major de- 
partments, appoint the highest type and most ex- 
perienced men he could obtain to head these de- 
partments, and by a system of strongly centralized 
authorities handle the mass of departmental detail 
more efficiently, more economically and with more 
dispatch than he had thought possible. He also 
had more time to plan his own work and search 


for better methods in manufacture that might re- _ 


duce operating expense and enhance the value of 
the product; things that he had never been able 
to do under the old system because of the mass 
of detail he had to look after. This also developed 
some unforeseen qualities in mill managers, or 
rather, intensified qualities they already possessed. 
A manager recruited from the accounting end of 
the industry tended to delve deeply, at times, into 
statistics to the neglect of other phases; the me- 
chanically inclined stressed the mechanical opera- 
tion; while the recruit from the lumber division 
gave special attention to the quality of manufac- 
ture of the product. This necessitated self analy- 


sis by the manager in an endeavor to blend his 
various activities in such a manner as to get a 
perspective of the operation as a whole without 
permitting himself to give undue attention to one 
division to the exclusion of another. 

He also found that the former practice of hiring 


—. 





—— 


filers, sawyers, head millwrights and other plant 
employees without regard to the recommendations 
or advice of the department heads under whose 
jurisdiction these men worked, was a pernicious 
practice and conducive to low efficiency in thege 
departments in that it lessened the respect of the 
men for the authority of their foremen. As one 
colored employee put it where the old system sti 
existed, “The Cap ain’t nuthin’ but a straw bogs.” 
Lack of the proper respect for the foreman’s ay. 
thority is one of the worst possible breeders of 
inefficiency, and, I can also truthfully say, the 
appointment of plant “key men” by the principal 
without respect for his manager’s wishes is ap 
equally bad practice. The plant manager ig jy 
almost every instance more competent to appoint 
his subordinates than his superior would be, and 
being responsible for these men, he is naturally in 
a position to demand more exacting service from 
them than from men whom he is not at liberty to 
either dismiss or shift to other places where their 
particular qualities are more suitable. It is not 
at all unusual to find a square peg in a round hole 
at a sawmill plant. One manager found an un- 
rivaled woods superintendent working in a ear 
shop and an excellent sawmill foreman on a power 
house job. 


Education Pays Better Dividends 


There was never a man who batted 1,000 per. 
cent, nor can any executive expect to find mep 
who unwaveringly produce their best work at all 
times. At times a workman, ordinarily excellent 
and dependable, may lapse. In almost every in- 
stance it has been found a much better practice 
to endeavor to find the trouble and remedy it than 
it is to replace this workman. For instance, ijt 
may be found that the saws do not seem to be 
running right. It would be unfair to the filer 
himself as well as to the operation to replace the 
filer until every effort had been expended to de- 
termine the trouble. Most saw companies and 
manufacturers of others sawmill supplies maintain 
forces of experts for the express purpose of help- 
ing the user of these products to see that the 
products give the right kind of service. A man- 
ager who gets panicky and discharges a workman 
whose former record of performance is good, al- 
most invariably regrets his action and finds that 
he has not bettered the condition and has lost the 
benefit of the training he gave the employeevhe 
displaced. Education pays better dividends than 
experiments in labor turnover, and the operation 
that makes a practice of discharging men in rapid, 
succession soon acquires a reputation of firing met 
before giving them a chance to make good. This 
kind of a reputation discourages the best type of 
men from seeking employment with that particular 
operation. . 

The application of the principle of helping em- 
ployees to do better work and educating them to 
more efficient performance has always been produc- 
tive of excellent results. One plant manager con- 
ceived the idea of sending several of his major 
department heads to visit neighboring operations. 
One of the men in the party noticed a contrivance 
which gave him an idea for a method of economic: 
ally cleaning the bark from the log pond, a saving 
to the company of several hundred dollars. Hun- 
dreds of the labor-saving appliances in the mod- 
ern mills today were born in the minds of sub- 
ordinate plant employees, and there will continue 
to be improvements in plants design, machine 
design and operating formula as long as _ plant 
managers keep in close contact with their men 
and encourage the birth of new ideas. 

This is not confined to the purely operating 
problems. Sometimes a plant employee makes a 
suggestion that may revolutionize a cost account- 
ing system or change a sales policy. One sub- 
ordinate in a shipping department a number of 
years ago asked his superior if it could not be 
arranged to have the prices shown on the copies 
of orders furnished the shipping department, ex 
plaining that having the prices before him would 
keep him informed at all times on values and enable 
him to determine how to work stock on yarious 
items of manufacture in such a manner as to get 
the most value out of it. This was done, and the 
shipping department, later noting an increasing 
demand and better prices for Byrkit lath, found 
that a quantity of No. 3 common dimension on 
the dressed yard could be resawed and worked to 
this pattern and the value of this slow-selling 
stock increased 50 percent. This company realized 
over $1,000 increased revenue on the quantity of 
this particular stock. ‘ 

A shipping clerk, who read the trade magazines 
and specially noted items in the daily papers hav- 
ing special reference to the industry, noticed that 
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Hardwoods 
Ready to Ship: 


The following items are all 
good quality stock. Manufac- 
ture reliable. Grading accu- 
rate. An inquiry will prove to 
you that we are offering real 
value. 

2 cars 4/4” a 1 Com. & Btr. W. Ash 
car 4/4’ A. S. Basswood 

cars 4/4” Selets Basswood 

cars 4/4” 2 1c 


i a 
cars 4/4” Sel. & Btr. Soft Maple 
cars 4/4” Selects Birch 
"WN Common Birch 
2 Common Birch 
. 3-A Common Birch 
- | Com. & Btr. Birch 
1 Com. & Btr. Birch 
F. A. S. Hard Maple 
cars 4/4” Selects Hard steele 
cars 5/4” No. | Com. & B 
cars 4/4” No. 2 Com. 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 








Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 


Drewed EXTRA STANDARD” 














HARDWOOD FLOORING 
Maple - Oak - Beech 
a ry Birch 





NICHOLS & COX 
LUMBER COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Letters from the Mail of a Wholesaler 


[A previous instalment of these letters ap- 
peared on page 94 of the Jan. 9, 1926, issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Dec. 15, 1925. 
THe Hicgit GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 

Gentlemen: I have been with you now for a 
year and as the year is coming to a close I would 
like to make a contract for next year. You have 
done very well by me and I appreciate it, but 
the year just closing has not been a good one for 
us and I have not been able to make the showing 
I feel that I can make under right conditions. 
The present market and the outlook for the com- 
ing year is so much better that I feel that you 
can do better by me as I very much need it, and 
I suggest an increase in salary of $50 a month 
and a bonus of 10 percent of the net profit from 
the business in my territory. If this is agreeable 
please write me a letter confirming it and it will 
constitute a contract between us for 1926. 

Wishing you a Merry Christmas and Prosperous 
New Year, I am, Yours hopefully. 

E. J. BRapy. 
NEw ORLEANS, La., Dec. 22, 1925. 
Mr. E. J. Brapy, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the fifteenth was duly 
received. I have been thinking it over and thought 
I would write you so you will get this about 
Christmas and it will serve as a Christmas gift 
and New Year’s letter combined. I have just had 
some correspondence with a sawmill man at River- 
side, Miss., who wanted to make a contract for 
his output. He based everything on the present 
market, forgetting all the fluctuations of the past, 
and assuming that the present market was just the 
beginning of what we would have for all the 
future from now on. He is also a young man 
and it but shows the optimism of youth and the 
truth of the old adage that ‘‘Hlope springs eternal.” 

Now I am going to write you a letter that I 
hope will do you more good than a raise or a 
bonus and I will state in the beginning it is the 
only Christmas present I have for you and the 
only contract for next year, and T suggest you 
carry it in your pocket and read it occasionally 
during the year. 

You spoke of your business for the last year, 
and you evidently have not figured closely on it. 
I enclose you itemized statement showing the net 
profits from the sales in your territory for 1925 
have been $5,389.93. Your salary and expense ac- 
count for the same period total $5,903.82, or an 
actual loss of $513.89, besides the cost of doing 
business and the credit risk we have taken. We 
counted on playing around even for a year while 
developing the business, but did not contemplate 
a loss, nor a raise for you before the territory 
showed a profit. To bring properly before you 
what I want you to get, I am going to tell you a 
short story: 


THE STORY OF A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF 
JOHN GRAHAM 


John Graham was a young man holding a posi- 
tion with a lumber concern, representing them in 
a distant territory somewhat similar to your posi- 
tion with us. During the first year with them 
he wrote them a couple times for a loan or his 
salary in advance, stating he had some heavy 
obligations ete. and could not keep up on his 
regular salary, but with the assistance asked would 
soon catch up and do better. The firm wrote him 
some good logic and helped him out. One of the 
things they told him was— 





“If you can’t keep up, you can’t 
catch up.” 





They dwelt somewhat on that, trying to make 
it stick with him. “If you can’t keep up, you 
can’t catch up.” The year rolled by and at Christ- 
mas time they sent him $100 as a Christmas 
present, and a nice letter telling him it was a 
share in the general prosperity of the firm and 
not particularly in his territory, but they appre- 
ciated the fact that he had had some hard sled- 
ding and they were encouraging him to keep plug- 
ging as they felt the business was there and he 


would get it with proper application. So John 
made high resolves for the next year. But he 
failed in one very essential point: He did not 


live within his income and did not lay aside a 
sinking fund to take care of his debts. The result 
was another year rolled around finding him, if 
anything, worse off. 

Toward Christmas he began thinking of his 
Christmas present or the prospect of a bonus. He 
began turning the matter over in his mind some- 





thing as follows: “If the firm gave me a hundreq 
dollars last year, which was the first year I wag 
with them, surely they will do better this year, 
I understood from Nicholson that they paid hin 
$800 one year, and if they will do half as wey 
for me this year I will be able to pay up quite q 
few of my bills and will catch up next year. They 
will certainly send me a month’s salary. I do not 
know just what I have made them, but I know 
business has been fairly good and they must have 
made some money this year. I need more money 
now and intended writing them, but will wait ang 
see what they do for me.” John Graham re. 
volved this matter over in his mind until it be. 
came an obsession with him. He got to counting 
on that money like he counted on his salary, 
Going home one evening his wife told him ghe 
needed an evening gown if they were to go to 
the Van Dusen’s party. He very promptly said, 
“All right, dear, just as soon as I get my Christ- 
mas check, you shall have it.’’ He was accosted 
by one of the merchants whom he owed and asked 
for a good sized payment on account to help out 
before the first, as his account was too big to 
carry over. He stated, “I am expecting a remit- 
tance of about $400 by Christmas and will come 
in to see you promptly after it comes.” 

Now all this time John was not doing any fur. 
ther business nor making plans for the coming 
year, nor thinking what he could do for the firm 
to make his territory more profitable to them. He 
was absorbed with his own affairs, his debts, and 
how he would reduce them with a present or bonus 
he had not earned, but had thought about until he 
felt it was his and had gone so far as to pledge 
some of it. He would go to the post office and 
get the mail from his box looking for the check, 
Dec. 24 came but the check had not yet come. He 
thought well it will he here tomorrow. Dec, 25 
came and he went to his box wishing all a Merry 
Christmas on the way. He opened his mail and 
there was just an ordinary business letter from 
the firm but no mention of a Christmas check, 
Turning to a friend near he told him of his dis- 
appointment, and the friend replied, ““Aw I would 
rot worry too soon, John, most times the big 
firms wait until Jan. 1 and then send out their 
checks in the form of bonuses. You are too soon. 
Just hold out until the first and you will get more 
than you were counting on.” This was encourag- 
ing and he told his wife she would have to have 
the evening dress charged, but it would be all 
right, that he felt sure he could take care of it 
the following month. So she got the evening 
dress and they went happily to the Van Dusen 
party. 

John held out until the first and while he was 
not as sure as he had been before Christmas, he 
still felt very hopeful and his wife, feeling that 
he was the biggest man the firm had on the road, 
and entirely capable of running the firm itself, 
kept him hoped up, on the ground that surely they 
could not overlook some fitting remuneration for 
the fine and profitable business he was always 
sending in. 

Thus things stood in John Graham’s affairs on 
Jan. 3, when he received the following letter from 
his house: 

Mr. JOHN GRAHAM, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: We have hesitated writing you 
the exact situation, in the hope that we would 
have better news for you. You remember we 
stopped further shipments to Van Dusen & Co. 
in September account their failure to discount 
their recent purchases. They wrote this was 
simply a temporary condition. We now have 
a creditor’s letter from them stating they 
have had severe reverses and are asking for 
a long time extension. Very few of these 
work out, and if we finally get our money, 
it will be a long drawn out process. The 
loss of this big account, or even its extension, 
is a severe blow to us, and means a program 
of the strictest economy for this year. If 
you have anything else in sight we suggest 
you take it on. If you care to stay with us 
at a reduction of $50 a month, and will be 
more economical in your expense account than 
the last few statements show, we will make @ 
special effort to keep you on. But to be 
frank about it we must have better results 
out of your territory, as your business is not 
justifying the expense, and then when we 
consider the credit risk, which the Van Dusen 
account has brought so vividly before us, it is 
out of all proportion to the net returns to us. 

We hope you can appreciate our position, 
and, will be glad to have youn decision 
promptly so we can make our plans accord- 
ingly. Yours truly, 

SAWYER-BLAND LUMBER CO. 

To complete the story : John Graham was at 
first flabber-gasted. He went home and 
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a 
showed the letter to his wife. She at first lit 
in on the Van Dusen’s, but then seeing things 
jn their true light, as women can see them in 
a show down, she straightened John Graham 
out. He accepted the firm’s proposition, set 
himself to working out the Van Dusen ac- 
count, by first showing Van that probably the 
same thing was the matter with both of them. 
He got down to business and lived within his 
income, and thought more about the firm’s 
pusiness and less about his own. He thought 
about the firm’s motto they used to write 
him, “If you can’t keep up, you can’t catch 
up.” But since he was now behind that one 
would not work. He was behind and not only 
had to keep up, but catch up too. So he dis- 
cussed the matter with his wife. What they 
needed was a new motto, and they lit on this 
one— 








“Keep your spirits up and your 
expenses down.” 








—— 

He made Van Dusen adopt the same and 
they entered into a contract not alone to 
adopt but to practice. The result: Van 
Dusen lived to pay his account and John 
Graham soon had some money with which to 
buy an interest in the Sawyer-Bland Lumber 
Co. which he was largely instrumental in 
building up. 


News From 


New Dock Nearing Completion 

St. HELENS, OrE., Jan. 30.— The finishing 
touches are being made on the new dock of the 
St. Helens Lumber Co., adjoining the present 
dock and extending about 475 feet northward. 
The new structure, which is said to be one of 
the best wharves between Portland and the 
sea, covers an area of 61,000 square feet, is de- 
signed to stand a load of a thousand pounds to 
the square foot, and has a lumber storage ca- 
pacity of several million feet. The dock is 
equipped with a track throughout its length, 
and an 85-ton electric crane with an 80-foot 
boom. 


Demonstration Forest Gift to College 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 30.—A demonstration 

forest of 1,500,000 board feet of timber on the 
Rainier National Park Highway, to serve as a 
‘‘show window’’ of the science of forestry, 
and as a field laboratory in the study of forest 
technology, has been given to the college of 
forestry of the University of Washington, by 
Dr. Charles Lathrop Pack, of Lakewood, N. J., 
president of the American Tree Association, 
according to recent announcement by President 
Henry Suzzallo. 
_ The tract is located at LaGrande, Wash., ad- 
joining the highway. This is the third gift 
of the kind made by Dr. Pack during the last 
few months, similar gifts having been made to 
the New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse and to Yale University. 

The purpose of this gift, according to Dean 
Hugo Winkenwerder, of the college of forestry, 
is to further general interest in reforestation 
through a public demonstration of scientific 
forestry, and as a field laboratory for the col- 
lege of forestry. 

The tract selected will serve this purpose ad- 
mirably, Dean Winkerwerder said. It is located 
on one of the principal traveled highways of the 
West and has a frontage on the highway of ap- 
proximately one mile, presenting to the view of 
the passing public an area of second growth timber, 
one of virgin Douglas fir forest, and one that has 
been logged and burned over. Each of these areas 
will require different treatment and all are plainly 
visible from the highway. 

Dr. Pack’s idea of placing forestry in “a show 
window” where the passing public can readily see 
how science does it is a novel one, according to 
Dean Winkenwerder. 

It is a new idea in advertising a big national 
Problem, he declared. In its plan of development 
the college of forestry will show the various prob- 
lems involved in the handling of Douglas fir forests. 
Everything from nursery practice, planting, and 
a of natural regeneration to the 

g of second growth forests for continuous 
Production will be illustrated. Properly placarded 


And now to conclude our letter to you: While 
we have no accounts in the shape of Van Dusen’s 
we do not feel that your business justifies any 
increase in your remuneration. Your request is 
based on your own personal needs rather than 
your results to us, and you have been guilty of 
the same sin as John Graham; thinking more of 
your own interests than ours, whereas if you make 
it for us, yours would come as a natural sequence. 

If you want to take this letter and story seri- 
ously to heart and try another year on the same 
basis as last we are willing to go on. If you can 
find something more attractive, we suggest you 
take it on. Yours truly, 

HiGgH GRADE LUMBER Co., 


H.G.L. H. G. Logan. 


TELEGRAM 
GRAND RAPIDS, MicH., Dee. 25, 1925. 
THE HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 
Your Christmas letter received. You are right 
and I had not considered the matter from your 
side. Please count me in for next year and from 
then on. I will make your letter worth as much 
to me as it was to John Graham and the Sawyer- 
Bland Lumber Co. Wishing you a Merry Christ- 
mas and prosperous New Year, and assuring you 
of my determination to do my part toward bring- 
ing about this wish, I am, Gratefully, 
BRADY. 
[Another instalment of these Letters from 
the Mail of a Wholesaler will appear in a later 
issue.—EDITOR. | 


West Coast 


with labels that will explain just what is being 
done, it will attract widespread public interest. 
This is particularly true in the State of Washing- 
ton, where the last stands of the nation’s virgin 
forests are now being rapidly exhausted and where 
the awakening of public interest in the problems 
is so sorely needed. To those who may be able 
to visit the tract from time to time the develop- 
ment of the forest should arouse a sustained in- 
terest that will grow from year to year. The 
university will maintain a ranger on the ground 
during the summer to act as fire guard and as 
guide to conduct visitors over the ground. 

It is particularly significant that a western for- 
est school has been selected for this gift and shows 
that Dr. Pack’s interests in forestry are as broad 
as the entire country. <A practical forester him- 
self, he early recognized the need of bringing the 
problem before the people and he has been a force- 
ful leader in forestry for many years. He first 
studied forestry as a boy in the Black Forest of 
Germany in 1878. 

Dr. Pack formerly was president of the National 
Conservation Congress, later president of the 
American Forestry Association, and is now presi- 
dent of the American Tree Association with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. Through all these 
organizations he has not only given the most 
energetic service but has also assisted freely 
through generous financial aid. Two years ago he 
established a fund for an annual prize essay at the 
University of Washington and made other gifts 
to other institutions for furthering the work in 
forestry. 

The gift of the demonstration forest comes 
in part from the Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry 
Trust, which was established a short time ago 
for the purpose of disseminating knowledge of 
forestry practice throughout the country. 


Buys Craig Mountain Pine Timber 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 30.—The Craig Moun- 
tain Lumber Co. today bought 13,000 acres of 
Pondosa pine timber land. This land is in see- 
tions lying from four to eighteen miles from 
the company’s mill at Winchester, Idaho, but 
all accessible from present holdings of the com- 
pany which now total more than 25,000 acres of 
timber land, 7,500 acres of cut-over land of real 
merit for farming, and 6,000 acres on which 
the company owns the timber but not the land. 

The purchase was made from Thomas R. Pat- 
ton, retired capitalist, and Dr. A. Weisse Ham- 
mer, physician, of Philadelphia. They were 
represented by George R. Gardner, Spokane lum- 
berman, who has put over a number of large 
deals in recent years. E. H. Van Ostrand, presi- 
dent of the Craig Mountain Lumber Co., has 
acted for the company in the long negotiations 
which have preceded the actual signing of the 
papers this morning in the law office of Tanna- 
hill & Leeper at Lewiston, Idaho. 

The amount of timber is to be determined by 





Window Display 
FOR SALE: 


Our Show Window “Hawkeye Beach” 
has drawn thousands of people to our 
place of business but it has now served 
its purpose and we desire to make a 
change in our display. It occurred to us 
that inasmuch as the display is built in 
sections, possibly some other lumberman 
would desire to have it for use in his own 
window. Will make good proposition and 
crate properly for shipment. Address 


Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

















A Few Specials in 


Northern 
Hardwoods 


BASSWOOD 


ears 4/4” ist & 2nds ALL 
14/16’ 

ears 4/4” Ist & 2nds 8/16’ 
cars 4/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 
cars 4/4” No. 2 Common 
ears 5/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 
ears 5/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 
cars 6/4” Ist & 2nds 

ears 6/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 


BIRCH 


NONNFSSO NH 





Jean LaRue says: seine at eo 
** She’s dam’ good cars ” No. om. el. 

pee 5 cars 4/4” No. 2 Common 10’ 
aans to deal wid! & LONGER 


The Adams-Thom 
wauss’- Lumber Co. 











Hemlock—Complete Stock 

4/4 Birch No. 1 C. &B... 350,000" 4/4 Basswood No. 2 Com....8,000° 

4/4 Birch No.2Com ._. 175,000’ 4/4 Soft Elm No.2 C.& B. 100.000" 

4/4 Maple Sel.& FAS __. 15,000’ 8/4 Soft Elm No.2 C.&B ..30.000° 

4/4 Maple No. 3 Com......150,000’ 8/4 No 2Com Hard Maple. 15,000" 

4/4 Basswood No.1 C. &B.30, 13/16x24” Fac Wa.Floor 40,000 
Hemlock Lath 4’ and 32” 


Write for description and prices. 


Hales’Timber Go., Inc. 
FIFIELD, WISCONSIN 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 


Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech 
Basswood, Hemiock,Pine, 
Spruce, Cedar Shingles 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7 





\. 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 

Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 

BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 

Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 

and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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THE MARK OF 


aU 


ON EVERY STICK 


HEARD a man say the 

other day that a salesman 

should like his own prod- 
uct so well that he would 
feel that he was doing a cus- 
tomer a favor when he sold 
him an order. 


That, in select English, is 
us all over, Mabel. 


We know you will get 
more than the usual per- 
centage of clear cuttings out 
of our common _ lumber, 
which is distinctly money in 
your pocket; and we have 
always on hand a stock of 
exceptional hardwood tim- 
bers, another advantage to 
you. 


We admit, of course, that 
in this we only reciprocate 
the favor you extend us 
when you send us an order. 


(Stocks are mighty low just now, it 
still looks like rain, and it’s a hard job 
to yank a log out of the swamps these 
days. If this influences you at all the 
home of good lumber is the address at 
the bottom of this page.) 


Hillyer Deutsch 
Edwards, Inc. 


Hardwood Lumber 
Oakdale, Louisiana 


BRANCH OFFICES:— 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
223 Railway 11-239 General 
Exchange Bldg. Motors Bldg. 
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a cruise to be made by Ernest F. Nicholas, 
Frazee, Minn. The land was bought originally 
by Philadelphia capitalists in 1906 and 1907 
during the period that the construction of a 
railroad called the Lewiston & Southeastern, 
seemed assured. The survey of the railroad 
was followed in the purchases. Owing to the 
rapid action of the Northern Pacific in extend- 
ing its line from Culdesac, Idaho, to serve the 
same district, this railroad was never built. 

According to W. C. Geddes, the new purchase 
will emphasize the company’s policy of the sale 
and development of its logged-off lands for 
agricultural purposes. Of the 75,000 acres of 
logged-off lands, the company has platted 4,000, 
some in 5- and 10-acre tracts for the mill em- 
ployees and townspeople of Winchester and 
larger acreages for diversified farming which is 
what the company will encourage. An experi- 
ment station of the University of Idaho ad- 
joins the company’s mill and experiments there 
have been highly satisfactory. 


Sees Good Trade First Half of Year 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 30.—Conditions 
during the first six months of 1926 look unusual- 
ly good, according to John D, Spaulding, man- 
ager of western sales of the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co. and member of the consulting com- 
mittee on softwood factory standards, work- 
ing under the direction of Secretary Hoover 
toward lumber standardization rules. Mr. 
Spaulding will spend two weeks on the Coast 
and is maintaining headquarters at the offices 
of the recently organized Sugar Pine Sales Co., 
of which the W. R. Pickering interests are mem- 
bers. 





Speaking of standard- 
ization, Mr. Spaulding 
said: ‘Manufacturers 
are cooperating serious- 
ly to conform with the 
wishes of the Govern- 
ment regarding the 





JOHN D. SPAULDING, 
San Francisco, Calif. ; 
Western Sales Manager 
W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co. 





standardization of soft- 
woods. It is with ap- 
preciation that the 
board ean say that re- 
gionally it is succeeding 
much better than hoped 
for.’ 

Answering a question 
as to what effect the entry of the United States 
into the world court would have on the export 
lumber business to European countries, Mr. 
Spaulding said: 

Europe is five years behind any sort of settle- 
ment of her troubles. The United States will gain 
in business and in profits by leaving the overseas 
countries to work out their own salvation. | 

France is industrious and sooner or later will 
find the settlement of the financial crisis which is 
now disrupting her business relations with the rest 
of the world. Russia will have to undergo several 
changes. Some of the countries face dictatorship 
and it may be the best way out of their present 
problems. 

On the other hand the United States is about 15 
percent better off industrially than she was in 
1925 and there looms before her one of the best 
years in the history of the country. The steel in- 
dustry is running 85 percent. This is an omen of 
business activity during the present year, or at 
least during the first six months. 
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Four Young Men Building Sawmill 


EUGENE, ORE, Jan. 30.—Four young men, 
each of them less than twenty-one years old, 
are building a sawmill of 20,000 feet daily ca- 
pacity in the Camp Creek district. They will 
secure timber in the holdings of M. R. Weagner, 
where they will fell and buck their own logs. 
The firm is composed of William Lindley, R. 
Lindley, George Fisher and Baxter Fisher. It 
is understood that they will not employ outside 
help. 








Adding Second Side to Operation 


NortH BEND, OrE., Jan. 30.—It is states 
that the Coos Bay Logging Co. is adding , 
second side to its operation on Isthmus Inle. 
and has planned to complete its cut there }, 
July 1. The camp will then be moved to ay 
extensive stand of timber near Sumner. 





Form New Retail Concern 


Port ANGELES, WASH., Jan. 30.—A new yp. 
tail organization, known as the Lofthus ¢ 
Nobles Co., will handle the retail sales of lum. 
ber from the Charles Nelson mill at this place. 
The manager is W. B. Nobles, a local building 
contractor. His associate is Ek. Lofthus, owne 
of the Lofthus Sash & Door factory. The tw) 
concerns are not connected. 


Buy Colonial House for Summer Hom 


MARBLEHEAD, MaAss., Feb. 1.—More than 
two centuries ago colonial workmen hewed white | 
pine and oak and other woods from the nearby © 
forests and built a sturdy home overlooking 
Marblehead Harbor for George Hooper. Mr. § 
Hooper lived to a ripe old age, but he died many 
years ago. The house still stands here, a last. 
ing memorial of the skillful construction of the 
building artisans of those early days, and 
quaintly beautiful tribute to the permanence 
and longevity of honest frame construction. 


Public attention has just been focussed on | 
the old George Hooper house through its selec. 
tion by the Rt. Rev. Samuel G. Babcock, Suf. 
fragan bishop of the Episcopal church in Massa- 
chusetts, as his future summer home. Bishop 
and Mrs. Babcock had long been looking around 
for the ideal summer home of their dreams. At 
last they discovered nestling here in Washington 
square among modern neighbors, houses whose 
age is only a mere century or so. 

Bishop and Mrs. Babeock were able to pur- 
chase the property and plan to live here next [ 
summer, as soon as the house has been renovated | 
and certain minor repairs and alterations have § 
been completed. It is their plan to restore the 
ancient home to its original appearance and 
condition, but with due regard for present-day 
living conditions and modern conveniences, 
The old timbers and studding and boards are 
as firm and sound as ever, but modern tenants 
have taken many liberties with the early colonial § 
type of architecture and finishing originally 
seen in the interior. 4 


The garden that once flourished in thé rear [ 
of the house, on land overlooking Marblehead 
Harbor, is so restricted that it can not be re | 
produced on its earlier scale, but perennials are | 
to be planted there and an old-fashioned garden 
is to grace the homestead this summer. 


Authentic records show that the George 
Hooper house was built a little more than 200 
years ago. It now stands just behind Abbot 
Hall. It is what is known in these parts as 4 
MeIntyre house, with finely carved mantels and 
cornices. Some modern vandal removed the 
original door and colonial porch and replaced 7 
them with what he probably thought was 4 7 
much handsomer modern type. Bishop and 
Mrs. Babeock have arranged to have the old 
McIntyre doorway restored, to replace the 
modern type now in use. 


Steam heating apparatus and modern bath 7 
rooms and plumbing are being installed, but § 
with careful regard for the original appearance 
of the home and a faithful effort to reproduce 
the interior so that it shall be as nearly as possi 
ble what it was two centuries ago. The log 
fireplaces, some of which were closed up ant | 
papered or boarded over during the ‘‘parlor J 
stove era’’ of American home decoration, ate 
being restored and are to be used by the Epis 
copal bishop and his wife just as they welt 
when the ancient home was first built. 

"PAAR EERSAEAABAAS 

THE PRESENT gross area of the national for § 
ests in the United States is 184,126,000 acres, 
of which 158,395,000 acres are Government: u 
owned. 4 
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Like to a Tree 


Mau has been likened to a tree 
A thousand times a thousand ways, 
For like unto a pine is he: 
He cometh up, but few his days 
And brief his years. He is cut down 
In spite of green or golden crown, 
And soon or late the mortal learns 
What comes from earth to earth returns. 


But not unto a pine would I 
Resemble man, with oaks compare. 
Iam not thinking how men die, 
Or trees beneath the load they bear. 
Ah, no, I think of apple trees, 
The plum, the pear, and such as these; 
I do not think about his doom 
But think of man when in full bloom. 


Oh, man is proudest of his strength, 
This thing that makes him like the fir, 

But when the spring is here at length 
What is it cheers the traveler? 

It is the orchards pink and white, 

The laughing orchards of delight, 
When trees put on their gayest dress 
And fill the world with loveliness. 


For men I think look best to God, 
[ know they look the best to men, 
Who scatter petals on the sod 
And make the world look spring again. 
Man has been likened to a tree 
A thousand ways, and yet to me 
He has his hour of greatest worth 
When giving laughter to the earth. 


’ 
We See b’ the Papers 

Los Angeles needn’t Jaugh if Miami claims 
that it wasn’t really a flood. 

Because it wasn’t a flood any more than an 
earthquake ever is an earthquake. 

Scrap metal is 25 cents a ton cheaper. We 
suppose this peace talk is doing it. 

Mr. Mitchell did not resign ‘‘for the good of 
the service,’’ that is, not intentionally. 

Peace may come in the coalfields, but we ex- 
pect to have the same old fight with the furnace. 

Among those who have lately landed on Eng- 
lish soil, let us not forget the Prince of Wales. 

Luther Burbank says there is no hereafter, 
but if there is no hereafter what are we here 
for? 

They say that Mr. Mitchell, late of the U. 
8. A., meaning United States Army, is going on 
a lecture tour. 

Because of an ice gorge, Niagara Falls went 
dry the other day, on the American side, which 
Was appropriate. 

There is one thing to be said in favor of a 
lecture as compared with a moving-picture, al- 
though only one: 

At least you never stumble into a lecture by 
accident. If you are there it is always en- 
tirely your own fault. 

In New York now they shudder on a stormy 
night, ‘‘Heaven pity the poor rum-runners on 
a night like this! ’? 

_ The modified use of resin will be permitted 
in baseball. It’s hard to see how you can have 
pitch without resin. 


| Winans ade demanding equal rights with men, 
nt they would certainly be disappointed if 

that was all they got. 

7 Of course when these sport writers talk about 
resin” what they really mean is rosin, as 

any lumberman ean tell vou. 

The Primes of Wales, like his distinguished 
predecessor Richard III, seems to be willing to 
trade his kingdom for 2 horse. 

The railroads may earn as much as 5 percent 
( qr inv 
‘ik their investment next year. Now we would 
ike to hear from the planing mills. 


Railroad stocks are advancing on the possi- 
bility of 1926 earnings, but the railroad unions 
are not overlooking possibilities either. 


We only wish that that Oregon judge who 
said that Theodore Roosevelt was not a good 
American had said it while Teddy was alive. 

A New York speaker says that censorship 
discourages the efforts of movie dircetors to 
improve the films. Maybe that is why we never 
observe any. 

Scientists predict that New York will have 
a total eclipse in 1932. Some of these Chicago 
boosters predict the same thing, only they say 
““by’’ instead of ‘‘in.’’ 


Between Trains 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILL.—A year or so ago the 
Indian Refining Co. announced in New York 
that it was going to move its general offices 
from New York to Lawrenceville, and imme- 
diately there was weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. Imagine living in New 
York, and moving to Lawrenceville! But the 
company suggested, anyway, that they try it 
and, if they didn’t like Lawrenceville as well as 
New York, the company would pay their ex- 
penses back to the great white way, so called. 
So they came out here, perhaps a hundred and 
fifty of them. They own their homes and have 
their cars and their country club, their friends 
and their neighbors, and you couldn’t drive ’em 
back to New York with an ax and a handful 
of bombs. Their babies run the grass, their 
youngsters play in the fields, the men have their 
cronies and the women their clubs. New York 
again? Not on your life! Perhaps that was 
one of the reasons why this convention of some 
350 of the company’s branch managers was one 
of the happiest and peppiest in our experience. 





HINSDALE, ILu.—Hinsdale has a union chureh 
and, without referring in any way to the choir 
or the preacher, we wish to state that it is a 
howling success. There is a fairly sharp line 
of distinction between Protestant and Catholic, 
and between Mohammedan and both, but most 
of the differences between our different creeds 
are not visible to the naked eye. If the Baptist 
wants to walk into heaven with flopping 
galoshes, we Methodists, or whatever we happen 
to be, ought not to object. It won’t bother us 
any. There are several towns in this country 
with several churches which might well look 
into the Hinsdale idea. We may be knocking 
the lumber business to say that one church is 
better than three, but when we feel that a 
thing is right we are for it, regardless of what 
it may cost some other fellow. 


For the Want of a Board 
A board came off the farmyard fence. 
The farmer noticed it, of course, 
But then a new one meant expense— 
And so the farmer lost a horse. 
The horse ran wildly down the road 
And bumped against a motor truck, 
The trutk went over with its load, 
And on a railroad track it stuck. 


A railroad train came ‘round the curve 
And struck the truck and jumped the track. 
The wreck was awful to observe: 
The engine landed on its back, 
Three sleepers tumbled in a diteh, 
Three coaches tried to climb a tree. 
The farmer heard the racket which 
It made, and came the wreck to see. 


And there amid the wreck he saw 

A face familiar, one he knew. 
It was in facet his ma-in-law! 

In vain they tried to bring her to. 
The farmer slowly ‘shook his head. 

You’d think his grief would be intense. 
But this is what the farmer said: 

‘‘T'm glad I didn’t fix that fence.’ 




















Go After Sales 
With This 
Flooring 


Why not take advantage of 
the quality of Meadow River 
Oak Flooring in going after 


flooring sales this spring? 
Meadow River Flooring is pro- 
duced from the finest West 
Virginia Mountain Growth 
Oak which is generally recog- 
nized as the cream of the Oak 
in the famous Appalachian re- 
gion. 


Thus, it has a wonderful soft 
texture and close grain that 
means finer manufacture, 
smoother surface and more 
beautiful finish. 


Let us send you samples 
so that you can see for 
yourself that our floor- 
ing offers unusual sales 
getting qualities. 


THe MEADow River LumBeER Co. 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 


MEADOW RIVER 
—OAK FLOORING— 


White and Red Oak Flooring, Maple, Birch and 
Beech Flooring shipped in mixed cars with 
Oak, Chestnut, Maple, Poplar and Basswood 
interior trim, kiln dried or air dried hardwoods. 
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CI LOVISIANAéA Co 
f . 
Deep Bayou 


Willow 


for the discriminating buyer 
who is interested in produc- 


ing the BEST finished pro- 


ducts. 


S.B. Anderson & Son, Inc. 


PLAQUEMINE, LA. 


Red and Sap Gum, Sycamore, 
Cottonwood —Tupelo. 





























HARDWOODS 


Our band sawn hardwoods, 
well manufactured, will please 
you. Grades guaranteed under 
rules of National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 

We solicit your inquiries. 


Bonita Lumber 
Company, Inc. 


BONITA, 
Ce 


Parish 
LA. 



























@ Lumeer Co. Lo. 
HAMMOND,LA. tore 
Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pine Lumber 














RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mills at 
CANDY, LA. 





Office. 
RUSTON, LA. 











Icasieulong leaf » 


ellowPine Leumber 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 

















Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


Eastern Market News |: 


Psychology Topic at Salesmen’s Party 

NEw York, Feb. 1.—Recently the Boyd-Sin- 
claire Lumber Co., hardwood wholesaler, enter- 
tained its salesmen at a party at the Aldine 
Club, this city, one of the features of the oc- 
casion being an address by William Judson 
Kibby, of Detroit, Mich., on the ‘‘ Psychology 


of Salesmanship and Sizing Up the Customer. ’’, 


The speaker pointed out many interesting char- 
acteristics which are easily detected in the aver- 
age human face, among them being the fact 
that individuals possessing the slanting fore- 
head are usually the heads of large institutions, 
and are men who are keen, quick and penetrat- 
ing in thought. It has also been found that 
men possessing eyes where the lids are drawn 
close together are those who are most apt to 
detect minute things. Mr. Kibby stated that 
nearly all of this country’s pioneers have pos- 
sessed the high arched nose, and that the long 
upper lip indicates great tenacity of purpose 
and self will, and that the square-headed men 
rule the world. 

Those present were Robert A. Boyd, presi- 
dent; William Sineclaire, treasurer; William 
J. Wenz, manager molding department; Leon- 
ard LeGall, office manager, and the following 
sales representatives: Henry J. Cairns, Con- 
necticut; Ed. L. Gedney, Massachusetts; Aleck 
L. Fryer, metropolitan district; George H. Van- 
Gunten, New Jersey; Ben Choate, Philadelphia 
district, and Fred K. Miller, Pennsylvania. 


New England Will Do Much Building 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 1.—Indicative of the 
healthy condition of the building industry in 
New England is the fact that three New Eng- 
land cities, two of them included in Greater 
Boston, are on the ‘‘honor list’’ of thirteen 
American cities which showed the greatest build- 
ing activity in 1925, increasing their 1924 ree- 
ords by 20 percent or more and starting at 
least $1,000,000 worth of new construction 
work every month of last year, including De- 
cember. These three cities are all in Massa- 
chusetts—Boston, Cambridge and Worcester. 

Despite the rather pessimistic predictions 
coming from some sources regarding the pros- 
pects for building this current year, a news rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who 
has talked with scores of lumber dealers, archi- 
tects, contractors, mortgage company executives 
and allied interests in recent weeks has been 
repeatedly assured that 1926 in New England 
territory is certain to come up to the 1925 vol- 
ume, and is more than likely to exceed the ree- 
ord-breaking aggregate of construction work 
which consumed such an enormous total of lum- 
ber here last year. 


To Exhibit at Sesqui-centennial 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 1—At a meeting, 
Jan. 27, of the committee of the lumber indus- 
try promoting the National Lumbermen’s Ex- 
hibit at the Sesqui-centennial International Ex- 
position, to be held here this year, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That this committee is heartily in 
favor of the Sesqui-centennial International Expo- 
sition to be held in 1926, and will use its best 
efforts to promote a comprehensive lumber exhibit 
at the exposition ; and that the committee extends 
its services, through the medium of trade papers 
and otherwise, to all prospective exhibitors of lum- 
ber, millwork and allied products, and urges upon 
them to take space at the exhibit at the sesqui- 
centennial as being a wonderful opportunity to 
present to the public the possibilities of wood and 
wood construction, as opposed to the various sub- 
stitutes which are being offered in place of lumber. 

George E. Lippincott is chairman of the lum- 
ber committee and he is assisted by Harry L. 
Harrison, Frederick A. Benson, Wood Robin- 
son, and Frank K. Gillingham for the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange; J. Randall Williams jr., and 
Benjamin C. Curril for the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association; John E. 
Lloyd and Wilson H. Lear for the Philadelphia 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; George F. 





a 


Kugler and P. John Galbraith for the Sash ¢ Net 
Door Manufacturers’ Association; John 5 cha 
Derr and John C. Lloyd for the Retail Board fF ™° 
Trade; C. Frank Williamson and Thomas R por 
Marshall for the Pennsylvania Lumbermey; wil 
Association; Amos Y. Lescher, Fred L. Lown, pla 
Adolph Pfund, Thornton Estes and Fred 5 Th 
Ludwig for the National Retail Lumber Dey. cay 
ers’ Association; Wilson Compton and Edgy of 
P. Allen for the National Lumber Manufaety. 
ers’ Association; Fred 8. Underhill and F, 4% sai 
Dudley for the National-American Wholegg) i wi 
Lumber Association. de! 


\eemmmnennaae p the 
Long Island Building Boom Spreadin | * 


New York, Feb. 2.—George A. Bahr, seer. 
tary Long Island Dealers’ Association, predict 7 
that with the opening of the spring and sup.f 
mer season the number of yards on Long IslayjQe * 
will be practically doubled. m 

From various sources I have reports that we wil 
have a great influx of newcomers, said Mr. Bahr ” 


I understand six new yards are contemplated {y ht 
Mineola alone. There are reports of a realty de p 
velopment in Mineola of 1,000 homes, but my ¢op. Sc 
tention is that this condition is temporary api p 
can not justify the establishment of so many lun. 

ber yards. e 


I believe that many of the yards will be of the 
“five and dime” variety and can see nothing but 
failure for a big percentage of them. There js 
no question about the fact that the building boom 
is spreading down the island and I am informed 
that lumbermen, or so-called lumbermen, are pre 
paring to open yards in loealities that can not 
afford them unless a miracle, or something like 
one, happens. 

I am not trying to belittle the fact that Long 
Island is growing, but I do think that persons who 
are going to enter the lumber business should use 
some discretion and care. <A lot of “five and dime” / 
yards opened promiscuously here and there would § 
not do the lumber business any good. There is 
danger in them. 


Acquires Tract for Storage Facilities 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 1.—The last formali- 
ties in the negotiations between the Weyer: 
haeuser Timber Co. and the city of Newark, 
N. J., for a tract of 30 acres of land located 
along a deep water channel that empties into 
Newark Bay, to be used as a large lumber depot, § 
have been completed and the corporation is now 
in possession of the property, which Will b 
improved with dock, storage sheds, assorting 
sheds, cranes, mill for resawing and dressing 7 
stock and other facilities as soon as the plans > 
can be drawn and construction andertaken, The 
final act of approving the lease took place 
Jan. 27, when the city authorities and the rep 
resentatives of the company signed the lease, 
which is to run for thirty years at a fixed rental 


This brings to a successful issue negotiation F 
which have extended over a period of more that 
a year and which were undertaken after the 
officials of the company had inspected proper 
ties in various cities and studied the facilitie } 
available. The site in question, it is stated 
at the office of the company here, was almost 
the only one to be found meeting all of the cor 
poration’s requirements, such as sufficient depth ’ 
of water for large steamers to dock and connet © 
tion with the leading railroads, so that ship § 
ment can be made by land and water. Newath 
was chosen because it lies about midway be 
tween Baltimore and Portsmouth, R. I., whet 
another big depot is being laid out, and als 
for the reason that the Jersey town has witht 
a radius of one hundred miles a population of 
more than 19,000,000, according to the Feder@ 
census of 1920, for the company to draw upon 
in the matter of providing for its lumber needs. 


The Weyerhaeuser company officials are look: 
ing to the future, and they feel that the eat 
coast will become increasingly dependent up! 
the Pacific States for its lumber. It watt 
to be in a position to distribute Pacific coast 
stocks -economicaily and quickly, and expects 
to get an increasing share of the eastern tradé 
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The steamer Hegira, which the company took 
over at New Orleans last summer, is due here 
this week with its first full cargo of lumber 
from Everett, Wash., having been taken from 
New Orleans to the West Coast after her pur- 
chase. The Heffron, which was acquired a 
month ago, is expected to arrive at a southern 
ort from the Orient within a short time and 
will be taken over at that time to asume her 
lace in the fleet of the Weyerhaeuser company. 
The Heffron is a sister ship of the Hegira and 
capable of carrying more than 7,000,000 feet 
of lumber, being a vessel of about 12,000 tons. 

(ol. Long, in discussing trade conditions, 
said that January had exceeded expectations 
with regard to the volume of business done, the 
demand having run ahead of calculations, with 
the range of prices fairly well sustained and 
with the outlook regarded as very promising. 


Wall of Grindstones 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 1.—A_ stone wall 
several blocks long built of grindstones used 
in making Disston saws is one of the unique 
sights of this city. This wall, part of which 
jg shown in the accompanying illustration, was 
built along two sides of the 65-acre tract occu- 
pied by the saw works of Henry Disston & 
Sons (Inc.) in the Tacony section of Philadel- 
phia. Along a third side which faces on the 


—_——— 
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tory yard waiting for some new use to be found 
for them. 


Views on Coast Lumber Operations 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 2.—Karl D. Seates as- 
sistant general manager Woodstock Lumber 
Co., returned from weeks of study and investi- 
gation among the great lumbering operations of 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia, ex- 
presses his conviction that the eastern lumber 
markets face new and far more difficult and 
interesting problems, because of the changes 
wrought by the tremendous expansion in the 
lumber industry of the Northwest. Eastern 
lumbermen, he stated, and New England lum- 
ber manufacturers in particular, must take a 
broader view. Hereafter a study of the world’s 
markets will be a vital necessity; the successful 
eastern spruce producer can not confine himself 
to a mere survey of the local market for his 
lumber. Mr. Seates’ chief is Martin A. Brown, 
recognized as one of the shrewdest and most 
successful lumbermen in the country. 

Mr. Seates’ extended trip took him through 
that part of the great Northwest where lumber 
operations are already on a large seale and 
promise in the years to come to be of even 
greater magnitude. 

It may be taken as certain that whether the 
cut in the Northwest be larger or smaller than 


one year ago, there will be enough of it coming 
e o~o > 


Fence at Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.) plant at Philadelphia, Pa., made of discarded grindstones 


Delaware River, is a massive retaining wall 
also constructed of grindstones. Then, just for 
good measure, still more grindstones were used 
to build the Tacony Baptist Church, which is 
attended by many of the 3,600 Disston work- 
ers and members of their families. 

All these stones were worn out in grinding 
saws and other tools in the Disston plant. More 
than 2,500 of them were used in building the 
church alone. No record was kept of how many 
thousands went into the wall around the plant 
and the retaining wall on the river front, but 
the total was many times as great as the num- 
ber used in the church. 

In constructing the retaining wall the grind- 
stones were used just as they were discarded 
from the factory, but for the wall around the 
plant and for building the church the stones 
were carefuily squared and no-one looking at 
church or wall ever would imagine that they 
were built of grindstones. 

In addition to these walls, grindstones serve 
a8 the foundation for roads within the area oc- 
cupied by the 68 factory buildings that compose 
the Disston works. At present there are several 
thousand worn grindstones piled up in the fac- 


this way to confront the eastern spruce manu- 
facturers and wholesale distributers with very 
much more complicated problems than they 
were called upon to solve before cargoes of 
West Coast lumber began to arrive at Atlantic 
ports. In what some people call the good old 
days a clear-headed spruce merchant in order 
to make a forecast of any given year had only 
to make an intelligent estimate of what the 
production in New England and the eastern 
provinces of Canada was likely to be and what 
proportion of the total cut was likely to be 
consumed in the Yankee land and in New York. 
Today and henceforth, Mr. Seates said, he must 
endeavor to find out as best he may, in addition 
to the above, what the cut in Washington, Ore- 
gon and British Columbia will aggregate, and 
try to learn what the demand of the rest of the 
world, as well as that of the United States, 
will be. 

The fact is that the whole lumber situation 
has already undergone many changes and is 
likely to undergo many more. The difference 
between dealing with nearby mills in Maine, 
New Hampshire and the Provinces and buying 
from mills 3,000 miles away and shipping their 








Economiical-Satisfactory 


Composed of 100% reground 
wood pulp. Cream coior. 
Sizing on both sides. 


Cardinal Wall Board nailed directly 
to the studs makes an inside ready- 
prepared wall. Easily and quickly 
applied. Is a non-conductor of heat 
and cold. Retards sound. Takes paint 
nicely. 

Write for our priccs. 


GOODFELLOW 


Lumber Company 
Ours is the Trade that Service Made 
NATURAL BRIDGE AT GOODFELLOW 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Now Ln Our 
86% Year 


Few concerns can look back 
on as long, satisfactory service 
to lumber buyers as our or- 
ganization. And today we're 
better equipped than ever to 
render service. Let us tell you 
about the values we're featur- 
ing in 


YELLOW PINE 


Timbers, Long Joists, Yard 
and Shed Stock; also 


CYPRESS LUMBER 


Straight or mixed cars. 


BOECKELER 


LUMBER COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE SEIDEL 
LUMBER LIST 


FLOORING 
Direct from Mill 

























Long or 
Short leat Pine Above we show one of the 
Ces plants with which our 
Sitka Spruce 
Dentine Fre New Wholesale 
Washingt 
Washington Department 
Tennessee 
Red Cedar recently made arrangements 
Pondosa Pine for shipping Oak Flooring 
<. Paid - direct to our dealer customers. 
Steen We have connections with 
other plants for direct ship- 
Oak Flooring ments of Maple, Beech and 
aple ° z 
Beech’ Birch Birch Flooring. 


Flooring: 
ii Send us your inquiries 
on Hardwood Flooring, 


Seidel 


St.Louis,Mo. 



















A‘PinchHitter’ 
for Factory Men 


When buyers are weighing your 
product against.some one else’s, 
you will find it a big advantage 
to be able to say that in making 
your product you use the finest 
quality 


Delta Hardwoods 
Oak, Gum, Ash, Elm 


It will take only a moment for 
your salesmen to tell buyers the 
advantages in texture, color and 
finishing qualities of fine Delta 
hardwood lumber. Why not get 
the benefit of this important sell- 
ing point? 


Drop us a line for quotations. 


Breece-W hite 
Manufacturing Co. 


ARKANSAS CITY, ARK. 














rough lumber only by water are many and very 
great. Mr. Scates says that securing the steam- 
ships for transporting the lumber calls for 
quite as much ability as purchasing it. This 
certainly has been the experience of those now 
in the trade and no doubt will be that of others 
going into it. Then, too, the eastern retailers 
must all learn what some of them already know, 
that if they wish to handle fir intelligently they 
must enlarge the scope of their orders. If a 
customer wants a frame they must have it on 
hand in their yards or else supply him with east- 
ern spruce. In other words, their assortments 
must be large as adding to them speedily is 
impracticable. 
RARE EEABaEaaS 

Wholesale Commodity Price Index 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Feb. 1.— The Harvard 
University committee on economic research an- 
nounces its wholesale commodity price index for 
the week ended Jan. 27 is 151.7, as compared 
with 152.4 for the week ended Jan. 20. 











To Head Public Relations Activities 

aul G. Redington, for the last five years 
district forester in charge of the eighteen na- 
tional forests in California, selected to head the 
public relations work of the Forest Service, 
is expected to assume his new duties March 1. 
Mr. Redington has been connected with the 
Forest Service since his graduation from the 
Yale Forest School in 1903. He has served in 
many western and southwestern States. 

In making this announcement, United States 
Forester Greeley pointed out that the enlarged 
scope of the Forest Service’s public relations 
work is in recognition of the increased interest 
manifested by both large and small landown- 
ers in all phases of the forest problem. 


The Forest Service, said Col. Greeley, has de- 
veloped three main jobs—the administration of 
the national forests, research in forestry and forest 
utilization, and the extension of forestry to the 
four-fifths of the nation’s timber-growing land out- 
side of Federal ownership. The extension of for- 
estry is being carried on through coéperative work 
with the various States under the Weeks law and 
the Clarke-McNary Act, through coéperative work 
with landowners, and through educational and pub- 
licity work. There is great opportunity for effec- 
tive extension work in all these fields. The con- 
stantly wider application of forestry is the out- 
standing development of recent years. It seems 
probable that this opportunity will be utilized most 
effectively if all the interests and activities of the 
Forest Service in this field are combined under 
one executive direction. For this reason Mr. Red- 
ington, who has had 22 years’ experience in all 
phases of Forest Service work, has been selected 
to lead the way in this enlarged field. 





Codperation in Wood Utilization 


A survey of New York State’s forest re- 
sources will be made by the utilization com- 
mittee of the Empire State Forest Products’ 
Association as a preliminary step to participa- 
tion in the national wood utilization program, 
in behalf of the consumer, to obtain complete 
use of all timber cut. 

Axel H. Oxholm, director of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, Department of 
Commerce, has received notice of this proposed 
codperation in New York State from A. B. 
Recknagel, forester and secretary of the as- 
sociation, which will utilize available agencies 
in ascertaining what is left of the State’s lum- 
ber resources and how timber users may utilize 
them to best advantage. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover is chairman 
of the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion, the purpose of which is to promote greater 
effectiveness in preventing wastes arising from 
present methods so that the public at large as 
well as American industry may benefit. Col. 
W. B. Greeley, United States Forester, is vice 
chairman. 

Dudley F. Holtman, assistant director of the 
national committee, who attended the New 
York conference, reported that the Empire 
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Constructive Publicity Wins Praise 
NEw York, Feb. 1.—Charles Hill, gene, 
sales manager of the Southern Pine Sales (%. 
poration, who is an enthusiastic disciple of ¢. 
fective advertising, has had many letters fro, 
dealers in connection with his present publicity 
campaign, but perhaps none has pleased hip 
more than a letter received a few days ago from 
a large retail lumber dealer in Des Moing 
Iowa, who has written him as follows: 


I have just noticed your ad on page 15 of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 16. I want to egy, 
pliment you on this ad, as it tells its story in 4 
concise, graphic form. So many ads are meaning. 
less and only fill space that costs money withoy 
being of any real value either to the Advertiser 
or the public—therefore, they are only an adj. 
tional tax on the commodity which the consume 
must ultimately pay. ’ 

Your add is constructive and your customers Can 
profit by taking advantage of the greater quantity 
and the greater coverage for which they would 
justified in paying a price slightly in excess ¢ 
competitive stocks and still be ahead. Supe 


Standard in this case means something tangible, 








State committee advocated close cooperation 
with the national wood utilization program an( 
also approved suggestions that a study be made 
of more economic operations in logging within 


the State. Mr. Holtman said it was agreed that 
the New York State committee should mobilize 
the existing agencies that can be of assistance 
in the problems of economy of utilization. 


Civil Service Examinations 
The United States Civil Service Commission 
at Washington, D. C., announces that open com: 
petitive examinations will be held for junior 
forester, formerly forest assistant, and for as- 
sistant wood technologist. 


those for assistant wood technologist, March 9. 
The former is to fill vacancies in the forest and 


Indian services, with entrance salaries ranging | 
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tions for junior forester will close March 1, and 
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from $1,860 to $2,000 a year; while the latter F 
is to fill a vacancy at the Forest Products Labo 7 
ratory at Madison, Wis., with an entrance sal- 7 


ary of $2,400 a year. Full information and ap. 


plication blanks may be obtained from the é 


United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or the secretary of the board of 
United States civil service examiners at the 
post office or custom house of any city. 
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Day Labor Method Condemned 


A special committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has submitted a re 
port denouncing the growing tendency of pub- 
lic officials to expend public funds for con 
struction work by day labor rather than by the 


contract system. The report was submitted by 7 


Joseph H. Defrees, Chicago; Arthur S. Bent, 
Los Angeles; John M. Crawford, Parkersburg, 
W. Va.; Clyde C. Dawson, Denver, and Sy: 
vester L. Weaver, Los Angeles, and will be con 


ee 


LF SL Pe 


sidered by the national body at its annual meet: | 
ing in May. Of approximately $2,000,000,00) F 
expended annually for public construction, the 


committee estimates that $300,000,000 is ex 
pended by public officials themselves by the day 
labor method. 

The day labor method in public construction, the 
committee says, means that public officials n0 


Fs 


chosen for office because of their training and sue | 


cess as construction managers, assume charge of 
great projects without furnishing any guaranty 
to the paying public of either cost, quality or time 
of completion. 

It is a menace to quality of work because the 
designing department, the inspection department 
and the construction department are in effect ont 
and the same. There is no disinterested check 
upon changes in plans, methods, materials 
labor efficiency. Responsibility for costs and the 
duty of passing judgment on quality can not pror 
erly repose in the same agency. 

The day labor method fosters inefficiency amd 
laxness in labor. Payrolls are likely to be & 
cessive, and it is common knowledge 


work done by day labor. 
In general, construction work is done 


that the § 
lowest man-hour output is to be found on publie © 
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Jess time, and at lower cost, by the contract 
method. Better because workmanship and quality 
of materials and even methods are subject to rigid 
inspection and supervision of the owner. In less 
time, because definite time limits are fixed in 
every contract and penalties are provided for de- 
jay. At less cost, because the work is awarded to 
specialists under open competition, and guarantee 
of completion for the sum bid is furnished by a 
surety bond. 

The contract system is based upon well estab- 
lished economic principles. Its fundamental char- 
acteristics are public competition, responsibility, 
skill, protection of the public against losses 
through accidents, floods, fires and storms, guar- 
anteed time limits, guaranteed costs, preservation 
of individual initiative, and the stimulation of the 
resourcefulness necessarily developed by competi- 
tion. The development of this system has made 
America foremost in labor-saving equipment and 
economical construction methods. 


Distribution Waste From Bad Packing 


Following the meeting of the advisory board 
on domestic packing at the Department of Com- 
merce last week, the transportation division, 
with which the board is codperating announced 
that it was decided to resubmit the preliminary 
reports, which were discussed at length, to the 
various subcommittees for revision and to allow 
additional material to be included. It was also 
agreed to prepare and issue reports on strap- 
ping and marking. The revision of the prelim- 
inary reports and the preparation of the new 
reports is to be undertaken in codperation with 
the various industries, and it was therefore 
agreed to adjourn until April 27, at which time 
a meeting is to be called in Chicago. At the 
meeting Secretary Hoover said that one of the 
big wastes in distribution today results from 
bad packing. These losses must ultimately be 
reckoned in the price the manufacturer asks 
for his products. Mr. Hoover expressed the 
hope that the board would soon complete its 
work so that the general public in working out 
this problem will have the facts before it. 


Protecting Ozark Forest From Fires 


The Forest Service has just issued a booklet 

showing how the citizens of Arkansas are rob- 
bing themselves of money for their schools and 
roads by allowing forest fires to devastate the 
Ozark national forest. The book was written 
expressly for the men, women and boys and girls 
who live within or near the boundaries of the 
Ozark national forest. 
_ When fire is banished from Arkansas’ woods the 
Ozark national forest alone, under forest manage- 
ment, is capable of producing perpetually a return 
of $250,000 a year, of which one-fourth will go 
toward the support of local schools and roads and 
an additional one-tenth toward constructing roads 
and trails inside the national forest boundaries, 
says the Forest Service announcement. Revenues 
from privately owned forest lands, when these 
lands are once freed from disastrous fires, will add 
greatly to the prosperity of the State and its 
citizens. 

Miscellaneous Circular 53, ‘‘When Fire is 
Banished From the Land of the Oak,’’ is the 
new booklet, which can be had free as long as 
the supply holds out from the Department of 
Agriculture or the Forest Supervisor, Russell- 
ville, Ark. 


Open Price Association Investigation 


_ The Federal Trade Commission is experienc- 
ing some difficulty in carrying on the investiga- 
tion of so called open price associations directed 
by, a Senate resolution. A detailed question- 
naire has been sent out quite generally to trade 
associations, it seems, and some of the asso- 
“lations have promptly returned them with the 
statement that they are not open price associa- 
tions. In the light of the recent decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court in the Maple 
Flooring and Cement cases, trade associations 
im general that are transacting business on the 
Square naturally feel that they should be per- 
mitted to carry on their work without annoy- 
-_ from the ‘commission. The fact that the 
es ges Court handed down a constructive de- 
the 4 he those cases, however, has not altered 
its Pe roo of the commission to make 
th estigation of open price associations, and 

se in active direction of the inquiry seem 


inclined to put about all trade associations in 
that class. It is quite certain that many as- 
sociations refuse to be put there and will not 
fill out the questionnaires. The majority mem- 
bers of the commission are opposed to the policy 
of making investigations when directed by only 
one branch of Congress, but the attorney gen- 
eral recently ruled that the commission had 
authority to do so. 
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Revenue Freight Loading Data 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—Loading of revenue 
freight for the week ended Jan. 23 totaled 921,734 
cars, according to reports filed today by the car- 
riers. This was a decrease of 2,557 cars under 
the corresponding week in 1925, but an increase of 
30,253 cars over the corresponding week in 1924. 
The total for the week of Jan. 23 was, however, a 
decrease of 14,921 cars under the preceding week, 
decreases being reported in the total loading of all 
commodities except coke, forest products and mer- 
chandise and less than carload lot freight which 
showed increases. 

Loading of grain and grain products amounted 
to 45,699 cars, a decrease of 3,811 cars under the 
week before as well as 8,059 cars below the same 
week in 1925. It also was a decrease of 2,991 
ears below the same week in 1924. In the western 
districts alone, grain and grain products loading 
totaled 28,919 cars, a decrease of 7,621 cars under 
the corresponding week last year. 

Coal loading totaled 180,923 cars, a decrease of 
11,897 cars under the week before and 21,261 cars 
below the same week in 1925. Compared with the 
same week in 1924, it was also a decrease of 
23,473 cars. 

Forest products loading totaled 69,930 cars, 
3,201 cars over the week before but 3,289 cars 
below the same week in 1925 and 3,125 cars below 
the same week in 1924. 


Sitka Spruce for Airplanes 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—Trade Com- 
missioner A. E. Boadle reports from London 
that the British Air Ministry has intimated that 
the time is near at hand when no new type of 
airplane will be adopted by that establishment 
unless it is of all metal construction. 

One of the reasons given for this view on 
the part of the Air Ministry is the alleged diffi- 
culty of securing suitable wood (Sitka spruce) 
in sufficient quantity, and the necessity for 
adopting a construction policy which would not 
break down in the event of war. 

It is intimated that a period of two years 
will be given before the change is made in order 
to permit airplane manufacturers time to re- 
organize their plants, use up stocks of lumber 
on hand and secure skilled workers in metal. 

Mr. Boadle adds that it is therefore probable 
that the demand for Sitka spruce for airplane 
purposes in England will gradually diminish, 
although a certain amount will naturally be 
needed for repair work after 1928. 

Information from other sources is to the ef- 
fect that the fundamental reason back of the 
new policy of the British Air Ministry is the 
fact that the supply of Sitka spruce is so far 
from the British Isles. Remembering the ef- 
fect of the German submarine campaign on sup- 
plies reaching England during the World War 
and the possibility of cargoes of airplane lum- 
ber being destroyed at sea in the event of war 
when badly needed for construction, their in- 
clination is to turn to the all-metal plane. 

Some American experts feel that eventually 
the all-metal plane will predominate here also, 
but at the present stage of development in aero- 
nautical engineering they say it has rather de- 
cided limitations. 


HYMENEAL 


BRATNOBER-THOMPSON-HALL.—Miss Ann 
Thompson-Hall, of Roslindale, Mass., and Carl 
A. Bratnober, of the Central Warehouse Lumber 
Co., of St. Paul, Minn., were married at the Old 
South Church, Copley Square, Boston, last week, 
the ceremony being performed by Rev. George 
A. Gordon, pastor of the church. The wedding 
was attended by several hundred guests. Charles 
P. Bratnober, father, and Harry Bratnober, 
brother, of the bridegroom, with a number of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul friends were among 
those present. Mr. and Mrs. Bratnober sailed for 
an ocean cruise immediately after the ceremony. 
They will be at home in Minneapolis about April 
1, making their home first at the Leamington 
Hotel until their new home, now under construc- 
tion, is ready. 
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Lumber That 
MakesMoney 


for dealers and saves it for build- 
ers is the kind that works easily 
under the plane and saw. Deal- 
ers and contractors know that 
such lumber is 


Goldsboro 
N. C. PINE 


It possesses characteristics which 
never fail to impress itself on a cus- 
tomer and you can depend on him 
coming back when he needs more. Try 
some of it and see for yourself. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 
q WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Se se 

















Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. Our mills 
have a daily capacity 
of 300,000 feet of 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N. C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


@& You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 


S unexcelled in 
SY Partition, Ceiling, 
% Moulding, Trim, 

is Lath, Dimension. 


Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 
9th Floor Union ~—_ Baltimore, Maryland 
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ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MOULDINGS, LATH, 
SHINGLES 


Sales Agent for the Following Mills: — 
THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 


aycross, Ga. 


BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 


Varnville, S.C. 
BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. LYON PINE COMPANY, 
Gable, S.C. Odessa, Fa. 
BURTON - SWARTZ PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMFANY, 
-Perry, Fla. Pineora, Ga. 


Also agents for 
DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 
CYPRESS CO. 

In territory east of Pittsburgh. 


SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY, 

Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. 

Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
SOFT 


(OE ie 


InteriorTrim 
Finish 
UMBER dealers who 
try to keep close to the 
market on Oak flooring, 
finish and interior trim, will 


take advantage of our serv- 
ice. 














RMtatseaiiies 


By ordering these three 
big value items mixed in 
the same car you can hold 
your investment down 
and keep your money 
working. 


McMinnville flooring, 
finish and trim are man- 
ufactured from Cumber- 
land Mountain Oak, 
which is famous for its 
soft texture and dura- i 
bility. Try a car soon. 


MNF GCo 


MCMINNVILLE,TENN. 
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Business Changes 
ARKANSAS. Hazen—Wright 
Arkmo Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Ramona—Ramona Lumber Yard chang- 
ing name to Ransom Kros. Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


Lumber Co. sold to 


GEORGIA. Davisboro—-W. B. Worthen sold to Davis- 
boro Ice & Lumber Co, 

ILLINOIS. Raymond—R. C. Jones Lumber Co. sue- 
ceeded by Baker Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Bluffton—Cline-Tribolet Lumber Co. sue- 
ceeded by Cline Lumber Co.. 

Grabill—Standard Lumber & Supply Co., of Fort 


Wayne, Ind., has taken over the Grabill yard and will 
continue its operation under name of Grabill Lumber & 
Supply Co. Raymond Voors, formerly assistant at New 
Haven, Ind., for the company, will manage the Grabill 
yard. 

IOWA. St. Marys—St. 
by H. E. Rhodes Co. 


KANSAS. Madison 
by Houston-Doughty 


Marys Lumber Co. succeeded 


-Madison Lumber Co. succeeded 


Lumber Co. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—Prestonia Mfg. Corporation 
changing name to Atherton Craig Furniture Co. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Cook Lumber Co. sue- 
ceeded by Gardiner Cook Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Auburn—H. Carroll Pond sue- 
ceeded by H. C. Pond Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$20,000. 

MICHIGAN. Boyne City—White Lumber Co. moving 


mill to Sault Ste. Marie. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Meeds Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Meeds-Moore Lumber Co. 

Port Gibson—Port Gibson Box Co. 
Port Gibson Veneer Co. 

MISSOURI. Mountain Grove—Grant-Davis Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Southwest Lumber & Hardware (Co, 

Orrick—Atlas Lumber Co. sold to F. P. Clark & Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Gregg & Co., engineers, 
moving office from 24 Clinton St., Newark, to 907 
Packard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEW YORK. Chase Mills—Nowland & 
ceeded by G. W. Tuttle. 

Roslyn—Hempstead Harbor Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Donald D. Wysong (Ince.). 

NORTH DAKOTA. Hazen—Knife River Lumber Yards 
sold to R. A. Tracy, of Bismarck, and Henry Klein, of 
Halliday, and name changed to Hazen Lumber Co. 
Mr. Klein, who was manager for Kilzer Lumber Co. at 
Halliday for years, will manage the Hazen yard. 

OKLAHOMA. Cromwell—Knight Lumber Co. removed 
to Davenport, Okla. 

Tulsa—Osage Rig, Reel & Lumber Association sold to 
Acme Lumber Co. (Ine.). No general change in owner- 
ship or management, Acme Lumber Co. -(Inc.), is prac- 
tically a reorganization of the old concern which was 
operated as a common law trust. 

OREGON. Forest Grove—W. J. 
est in the Copeland Lumber Co. 

Freewater—Williams & Olinger Lumber Co. has taken 
over the business of the Freewater Hardware Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Newton Square—Great 
Mills succeeded by Arthur ©, Harvey. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Erwin—Farmers Lumber & Ship- 
ping Assn. sold to H. W. Ross Lumber Co. 


succeeded by 


Tuttle sue- 


McCready sold inter- 


Valley 


TEXAS Amarillo—Palo Duro Lumber Co. sold to 
W. C. and 8S. W. Arnold, of Kirksville, Mo. 
Orange teported that Brown-Lockwood Lumber Co. 


of Alexandria, La., will move plant here and establish 
on Cypress Bayou. 

WISCONSIN. Millersville—Plant of Millersville Mfg. 
Co. sold to Millersville Box Co., recently organized. 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Texarkana—Sheldon & Campbell Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

COLORADO. West Portal—W. H. 
incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

FLORIDA. St. Cloud—Hewitt Lumber & Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Standard Moulding Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $500,000; 106 N. La Salle St. 

Chicago—-Abbott Wrecking & Lumber Co., 
capital to $100,000. 

Chicago—Southern Veneer & Packing Co,. incorporated, 
LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Perfection Oak Flooring 
Co. increasing capital from $500,000 to $550,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Chicopee—Doane & 

Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,009, 

Rockland—Pinson Lumber Co., incorporated; 
$95,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Brewster Loud 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; old concern. 

Detroit—Beteze Lumber Co., incorporated. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—Hattiesburg Flooring Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MISSOURI. Joplin—Lone Valley Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000. 

Kansas City—M. C. Nelson Lumber Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $50,000; old concern; new address 1907 Troost 
Ave.; wholesale and retail. 

NEW JERSEY. Haworth—Haworth 
Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. 

Newark—Federal Building Supply 
capital, $100,000. 

NEW YORK. Bayshore—Bay Shore Sash & Door Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Buffalo—Wm. L. Blakeslee Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hampton—Forester-Cunningham 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Service Mill & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $65,000. 


Wood Lumber Co., 


increasing 


Williams 
eapital, 


Lumber Co. 


Coal & Lumber 


Co., incorporated; 




































OREGON. Klamath Falls—Sixth 


Street Lumber (yo 
increasing capital to $50,000. — 


Klamath Falls—-Campbell-Towle Lumber Co. increas. 
ing capital to $250,000. 

Oakridge—Cascade Lumber Mfg. Co., incorporated: 
capital, $30,000. ws 

Portland—L. G. Raymond Warehouse ‘‘B’’, incorpo. 
rated; capital, $40,000; timber and timber lands, 


Portland—McConron Separator Co., incorporated; 
tal, $5,000; logging and lumbering. 

Portland—Freeland Co., incorporated; capital, $5,099: 
woodworking. ; 


capi. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—V-C Lumber (y 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. a 
WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—McKeever Shingle Co,, jp. 


corporated; capital, $3,000. 
Seattle—F. A. Coffin & 
$6,000; retail. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Burlington—Coates Lumber Co. (Ltd,) 
granted provincial charter; capital, $200,000. Succeeds 
firm of A. Coates & Sons, which has been established 


Co., incorporated; capita) 


17 years; no change in ownership. 
Toronto—Canadian Timber Houses (Ltd.), granted 
federal charter; capital, $300,000. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Davis-Fout Lumber Co., recently 
began sawmill operation. : 

ARKANSAS. Centre Point—W. F. Pressly, of Nash. 
ville, has established a heading mill. 

CALIFORNIA. Alameda—California Mill 
Co. formed by James A. Dowling, 
Mangus Hollested, of Oakland. 

Oakland—Frederick A. Kummerland and Jos. L. Lam. 
bert, of San Francisco, and Charles R. Morse, of 
Berkeley, will operate here under trade name of Ameri. 
can Hardwood Agencies. ‘ 


& Lumber 
of Berkeley, and 


Santa Cruz—Geo. E. Cassenius, representing the 
Ready Cut House Co., has opened an agency at lif 
Pacific Ave. 

Santa Cruz—Bayona Mill & Lumber Co. has been 


formed by F. M. Van Houtan and H. V. Clark, 

CONNECTICUT. Fairfteld—Grey Lumber Co. has 
started in retail business. 

FLORIDA. Miami—Hutton-Damon 
begun retail business. 

Orlando—Lord Lumber & Milling Co, has begun retail 
business. 

KANSAS. 
concern, 

KENTUCKY. Pikeville—Patterson 
begun retail business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lumber Co. has 


Topeka—Phillips-Koelzer Lumber Co., new 
Lumber Co, has 


Malden—F. C. Newton Co., sash 


& door mfr., opening office here, having moved frow 
Boston. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit—Fordson Lumber Yard _ has 


begun retail business. ; 
Lansing—Lansing Lumber Co. opening new mill. 
Lincoln Park—Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Co. opening 


yard here (R. F. D. from Wyandotte). 
Manton—Elsen Meben Lumber Co. opening at 423 
Kelsey Bldg. 
Pontiac—Dickie Lumber Co. has begun retail business, 


MINNESOTA. Rock Creek—Erick Kienitz has started 
a sawmill operation here. 


MISSOURI. Holeomb—St. Martins Lumber Co. has 
begun retail business. 

Kansas City—T. E. Doyle and Ross H. Moore form 
new company and purchase north yard of the A. 0. 
Thompson Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Bartlesville—Dickason-Goodman Lumber 


Co. opening branch yard. 


OREGON. Portland—W. J. McCready Lumber Co. 
beginning retail business, 6022 72nd St. 


Portland—Peter Kilburg and W. O. Miller have et 
gaged in sash and door manufacture and building ma 
terial business under name of K. & M. Lumber Store. 

Portland—G. A. Rebentisch has engaged in lumber 
brokerage business in Northwestern Bank Bldg. 48 
Gareco Box & Timber Products Co. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—D. R. Trippett & Co. has 
begun wholesale hardwood business. 

Nashville—Sterchi Bros. & Montgomery have begun 
woodworking business. 

WASHINGTON. Chimacum—Charles McSlarrow and 
R. E. Minnihan have engaged in the logging business. 

Elma—L. W. Moore will open a cabinet works upon 
completion of building. 

Port Angeles—E. Tofthus and W. B. Nobles have 
opened a lumber yard under name of Lofthus & Nobles 


Co. 
New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Encinitas—Moon Lumber Co., of Ash- 
land, Ore., has leased site here and will establish 
sawmill, box factory and lumber yard. 

FLORIDA. Dade City—Highlands Milling Co. Te 
cently acquired a building here and is installing ma- 
chinery and equipment for millwork production. 

Miami—Aladdin Co. has plans for installing a saw 
mill at the proposed Aladdin City to manufacture ready 
cut house material; planing mill will also be erected. 

FLORIDA. Pensacola—Newport Tar & Turpentine 
Co., of which J. H. McCormick is general manager, W! 
construct retort buildings at a cost of $200,000. 

GEORGIA. Culverton—Moore Lumber Co. completed 
installation of a steam dry kiln and boiler for curing 
pine and hardwood. = 

Macon—D. R. Trippett & Co., formerly of. Memphit 
have obtained a site here for a hardwood refinishing ™! 
and will open in about thirty days. 

MISSISSIPPI. Greenville—C. M. Gooch Lumber poo 
of Memphis, announces plans to build bandmill im 
outside Greenville city limits; according to “ 


(Concluded on page 135) 
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Development of Motor Truck Service 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 2.—One of the im- 


portant factors entering into the business situa- 


; tion in Minneapolis this year, which is not being 


Jost sight of by the lumber interests, is the de- 
yelopment of the motor truck freight carrying 
servic. In Minnesota the legislature in 1925 
assed an act which gives the State control over 
all public motor vehicles on the highways—passen- 
ger and freight. The State so far has confined 
its consideration to passenger buses and has 
licensed more than 4,000 miles of such routes, giv- 
ing the operators indeterminate State permits of 
public convenience and necessity. 

In the meantime, rates for steam rail carriage 


» have been going through an upward adjustment, 


affecting many of the population centers. This 
has resulted in more liberal patronage of trucks. 
A great amount of lumber already is being carried 
py these trucks. The truck lines are operating 
today by sufferance, pending the action of the 
State. The pressure being brought for lower 
freight rates has inspired truck line operators to 
prepare application for extensive lines throughout 








little prospect today that transportation facilities 
will be permitted to become less responsive to the 
demands of commerce throughout this territory. 


Truck Best Method of Delivery 


“‘We employ five trucks and until recently had a 
team which we disposed of for the reason that it 
was too slow, and our city streets are now im- 
proved to such an extent that we had little use for 
it,” states C. R. Hartman, manager Sheesley Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., of Altoona, Pa., in commenting 
on the company’s delivery equipment. “Included 
in these five trucks are three Whites, two of which 
are of 2%-ton and one of 3-ton capacity, all 
equipped with solid tires. Of the other two trucks, 
one is a stake bed Ford with extended frame hay- 
ing 16-foot bed equipped with pneumatic tires. 
This is a very good truck for millwork and light 
loads. We have another Ford truck equipped with 
pneumatic tires on rear and cushion tires on front. 
This is a box bed with flare boards which we use 
for most anything. Our White trucks have given 
us very good service, with very little repair ex- 
pense. In our opinion the truck is the only method 


Delivery equipment of Sheesley Lumber & Supply Co., Altoona, Pa. 


the State, most of them centering in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. Their proposed lines radiate to all 
parts of the State. Today there are pending with 
the State applications for 6,000 miles of routes. 
If the State grants these permits there will be ex- 
tensive fleets of motor truck freight carriers. 
These necessarily will react on the movement of 
lumber, both from the manufacturers to retailers 
and from retailers to consumers. 

These truck shipments will affect the smaller 
orders, but these today represent the bulk of 
business now being conducted. The truck opera- 
tors recognize that there is to be a revival of 
business with the farming communities this year 
and if they obtain licenses from the State, which 
soon is to outline its general truck policy, trans- 
portation of lumber may be revolutionized, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of the small, rush 
orders, 

The motor trucks fit in well with the hand-to- 
mouth buying policy which has been adopted for 
the retail trade. 

Just as the higher and increasing freight rates 
have brought the agitation which resulted in as- 
surance for revival of river transportation in 1926, 
80 the motor truck has been forced into more ex- 
tensive service, and the forecast is that the State 
will be required to make extensive operation of 
trucks available to the public. 

The changes in transportation in the Northwest, 
which will reach a crux in 1926, are regarded as 
important to the development of the entire terri- 
tory and there is no question that the lumber in- 
dustry will feel the effects. It is vital, in this 
connection, to note that the new Minnesota law 
Tequires motor truck operators to operate the 
— around. This is true also with the passenger 
ps operators. The latter operators, already li- 
et by the State, have adopted widespread 
te ns for keeping Northwest roads open in the win- 

‘T and there is more winter travel this year than 
ever before, . ‘ 

Py State licenses trucks, as it is expected to 
will b n the next month or six weeks, these, too, 
the S ~Pheguay upon to help keep roads open in 
“mas this has reacted in the railroads’ eager- 

© better serve the shippers and there is 


of delivery for a lumber yard, and we would not 
consider buying another team.’”’ 


“Caterpillar”? Power in Finland 


How American-made ‘Caterpillar’ tractors are 
taking a prominent part in the extensive lumbering 
and logging operations of far-off Finland is re- 
vealed in a recent news report from Helsingfors. 
The statement is made that Finland probably has 
the largest area of available timber of any country 
in Europe, and much of it is close to water trans- 
portation. About 80 percent of the area of the 
country, it is asserted, is in forests and nearly 
12 percent is covered by the inland waterways sys- 
tem, consisting of lakes, rivers and canals available 
for floating timber from the forests to tidewater in 
the most inexpensive manner. 

It is unofficially reported that Finland is pre- 
paring to invade the American market through a 
Finnish-American lumber exporting company, re- 
cently formed. 

American lumbermen visiting Finland have been 
surprised to find practically the same methods of 
logging in use in that country as employed in 
Canada and the northern United States. The trees 
are cut in winter and dragged to the nearest avail- 
able stream, where they are floated down to the 
mill in the spring freshets. Heavy “Caterpillar” 
tractors are used to break through the five feet or 
more of snow, and similar tractors, equipped with 
snow plows, complete the job of clearing the roads. 

The logs are hauled to the water’s edge on trains 
of about eight sleds each, drawn by “Caterpillar” 
power. Each of these sleds conveys a load equiva- 
lent to that carried by the ten-ton freight car 
prevalent in Europe! At the river the logs are 
branded with the owners’ marks, so that when they 
reach the booms above the mills they can be sepa- 
rated. The sawmills are operated largely by water 
power. Timber and wood products are said to 
form 90 percent of the exports of Finland. 

The “Caterpillar” tractors referred to are man- 
ufactured by the Caterpillar Tractor Co., with fac- 
tories and executive offices at San Leandro, Calif. 
“Caterpillar” factories are also located at Stock- 
ton, Calif., and Peoria, Ill., and offices at New York 
City and San Francisco, Calif. 
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The PIONEER 
LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


VIRGIN 


Shortleaf Pine 


Lumber and Lath, 
Moulding and Cut-to-Size 
Interior Trim. 


Now manufacturing End- 
matched Yellow Pine Floor- 
ing—Edége and Flat Grain. 


Write or wire for prices on 
. > 
Pioneer's 


No Waste 
Endless Flooring 


ELROD, ALABAMA 











SIPSEY VALLEY 
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SHORTLEAF PINE 


Here is virgin Shortleaf Pine 
that dealers will find unsur- 
passed for retail yard sale in 
finish, flooring, siding, ceiling, 
boards, shiplap. 


150,000 feet Daily. 


SIPSEY VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


BUHL, ALABAMA 














Mills: TUSCALOOSA and JERICHO,ALA. 


Yellow Pine 
LUMBER 


SMALL FACTORY 
TIMBERS FLOORING 


GOOD OLD FASHIONED 
BOARDS. . 
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10,000,000 Feet 


Missouri 
Cypress 


and Hardwoods 





Cut from our own timber. 





Our Cypress is all Swamp Sec- 
ond Growth of the sound knot- 
ty type—practically no peck or 
shake, even in the grades of No. 
1 and No. 2 Common. 


RANDOM or DIMENSION 
Can Surface or Resaw. 





Write for | 
New Idea Stock List | 
| “Nothing Picked Out” 


WISCONSIN 


Lumber Company 
Band Mills: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Deering, Missouri. 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
**‘Ask the Wholesaler ’’ 


The Alger - Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY. FLORIDA 














Cummer Gypress Go. i 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


f naga HUMBER 
y pl ess Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City ' 








epeat Orders 


come to dealers who sell the 
grade and quality of lumber 
you find in our 


N.C. PINE. Pasig, cit 
taut ct# Yellow Pine "jwax 
We are Car and Cargo Shippers. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., 








Times Dispatch Bldg., 
RICHMOND, VA. 











QUICK SELLERS—T hat is what you 


want and what you get when you stock our 


N. C. PINE 


It is band sawed and carefully Kiln dried. 


Rowland Lumber Co., X°felk:.. 


Operating John L. Roper Lumber Co. 




















TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan, 30.—The regular meeting of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club was called off this week to 
allow the members to attend the meeting of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. held 
Wednesday in Seattle. 

Nearly all the principal Tacoma manufacturers 
were in Seattle Thursday and Friday to attend the 
mass meeting of the industry and the annual meet- 
ing of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

Another meeting of the representatives of the 
seven door manufacturing firms which are in- 
cluded in the proposed merger announced here last 
week, was held at the Winthrop Hotel here last 
Tuesday. Following the meeting, it was said 
that progress toward the completion of the merger 
had been made, but that many final details remain 
to be worked out. Another meeting is to be held 
early next month. 

Tacoma will add another industry to her long 
list with the starting of the Hubbard Cabinet Co., 
manufacturer of piano benches. The Hubbard com- 
pany was reorganized recently, has rebuilt its plant 
and added new equipment. The plant will have 
an output of 1,000 benches a month. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during the 
present week included the following: Shaffer ter- 
minal, Munsomo, Atlantic coast, 600,000 feet lath 
(part cargo) ; Jeptha, Atlantic coast, 300,000 feet 
lath (part cargo) ; Mauna Ala, Hawaiian Islands, 
400 tons box shook (part cargo), and Harry Luck- 
enbach, Atlantic coast, 750,000 feet (part cargo). 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Herman Frasch, 
Atlantic coast, 1,500,000 feet lath (part cargo) ; 
Arizonan, Atlantic coast, 1,500,000 feet (part 
cargo) ; Jeptha, Atlantic coast, 500,000 feet (com- 
pleting), and Harry Luckenbach, Atlantic coast, 
700,000 feet (part cargo). Baker dock, Hawaiian, 
Atlantic coast, 100,000 feet lumber, 2,000,000 shin- 
gles, 15 tons broom handles and 1,400 doors (part 
cargo), and Jacog, California, 4,000 doors (part 
cargo). Puget Sound Lumber Co., Dorothy Winter- 
mote, California, 600,000 feet (completing). Dick- 
man Lumber Co., Munsomo, Atlantic coast, 400,000 
feet (completing). Wheeler, Osgood Co., Celilo, 
California, 150,000 feet (part cargo), and Brook- 
dale, California, 600,000 feet (part cargo). Porta- 
coma piers, Admiral Schley, California, 112 tons 
box shook (part cargo); Protesilaus, Japan and 
China, 200,000 feet (part cargo) ; Chile, Europe, 
200,000 feet logs and 8,000 doors (part cargo) ; 
Lochmonar, Kurope, 100,000 feet and 10,000 doors 
(part cargo) ; Silarus, Europe, 6.000 doors (part 
cargo) ; Vancouver, Australia, 400,000 feet (part 
cargo) ; Poljana, west coast South America, 200 
tons box shook and 100,000 feet lath (part cargo) ; 
Carolinian, Atlantic coast, 1,500,000 feet (complet- 
ing), and Pacific Shipper, Europe, 1,000 doors and 
100 tons broom handles (part cargo). 

A new lath mill has been built near Swan Lake, 
not far from Eatonville, by the Creighton Manu- 
facturing Co., Portland. The mill will be elec- 
trically operated. Manufacturing started last 
Tuesday at the new plant. 

Yancey J. Morton, formerly assistant secretary 
of the Fir Tree Lumber Co., has joined the staff 
of the Fairhurst Lumber Co. Mr. Morton has just 
returned from a trip to the East and reports the 
outlook for business for next summer to be excel- 
lent. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., had a narrow escape from 
severe injury this week when his automobile over- 
turned on the highway near Seattle. Maj. Griggs 
escaped uninjured. 

Paul H. Johns, of the City Lumber Co., and H. S. 
Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., were 


elected trustees of the Tacoma Country and Golf 
Club at the annual stockholders’ meeting last 


Saturday. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Jan. 30.—In the Jan. 23 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN there appeared an article covering the 
annual meeting of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, in which the fol- 
lowing statement appeared: 

“a plan was proposed for the organiza- 
tion to purchase and operate a private print- 
ing plant to make possible more secrecy in 
price information and statistics.” 

The association, however, proposed instead to 
investigate the feasibility of operating its own 
plant because of the mounting cost of the statis- 
tical service, which under new forms is costing 
about $13,000 annually. The question of secrecy 
was not mentioned. 

Lumber shipments in and out of the harbor have 
slumped slightly during January due, it is said, to 
the yearly inventory period. Export was normal, 


however, with the most noticeable decrease ty 


‘coastal shipments from the mills to San Pray, 


cisco, 

Recent vessels fixed for lumber carrying were an 
nounced as follows: Larchbank, Australia: Point 
Loma, Florida; Talabot, Japan; Mukilteo, Tampa: 
Borgestead, Australia; Maita Maru, Japan; Ongp, 
daga, New York; Depere, Florida: Evanger, Pery: & 
Jeptha, Florida; Norwich City, Florida. Ee 

The four shipping board steamers recently Dur. 
chased by the Finkbine-Guild Lumber Co., of Jac. 
son, Miss., have been chartered by the Mungo. 
McCormick Co. for its North Atlantic intercoastg| 
service, and will be used in this until the Fig. © 
bine interests inaugurate service from San Fray. 
cisco to its mills in Mississippi. The Finkbine pe. © 
ple have recently acquired a site near Californi, © 
City, across the bay from San Francisco, wher © 
they will build a big terminal for concentration ¢ 
California redwood for shipment through tp 
Panama Canal. 

Three mammoth automobile ferries, to be cop. 7 
structed entirely of Douglas fir, have been orders 
by the Golden Gate Ferry Co. One is about % 
percent completed. Sugar pine is being used a 
pattern material for the huge Diesel engines anj | 
for interior trim. P 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 30.—‘‘The market is very steady,” sayy & 
Harry I. Worth, of the Worth Lumber Co. “jj. 
mension is firm, and even the smaller mills want 
to hang on to their stock to give it a chance ty 
dry out before shipping it. And, too, some of 
these smaller mills want about the same price for 
straight cars of dimension, as some of the larger 
mills ask for dimension shipped with uppers. There 
is quite a little cutting business out here at pres | 
ent. The price of uppers is practically unchanged, — 
the market being steady. Rail demand is not heary, 
due probably to the stormy weather prevailing east 
of the Cascades.” ; 

A new company in process of formation will take 
over the plant formerly operated by Midland Lum © 
ber Co., Harvard, Wash., which town is on the out | 
skirts of Tacoma. Some changes will be made and 
the plant brought up to efficiency to turn out su- 4 
perior grades of finish, moldings, casing and base | 
and other uppers. Although definite decision has | 
not been made, it is likely the name of the concer 
will be Midland Lumber Manufacturing Co., and 
F. K. Dent and D. A. Swan will be among the 7 
larger stockholders. 

The Kent Lumber & Timber Co. recently in 
creased its office space by taking over another room. 7 

Charles Monday, the new sales manager for 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. mills at Bordeaur | 
and Malone, Wash., is now installed in the general | 
offices at Seattle. Mr. Monday expects to leave for | 
the mills soon and spend considerable time getting | 
better acquainted with the operations. i 

lL. M. Noll, president and manager Noll-Welty pe 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., and his wife have | 
been spending some time on the Coast. Included © 
in their itinerary was a boat trip from Los Ange 
les to Seattle. In addition to visiting mills at 
Bend, Ore., and Spokane, Wash., Mr. Noll spent 
two weeks in Seattle with the company’s wester | 
representative, E. W. Wood, of the E. W. Wool | 
Lumber Co. # 

Lacy Hofius, president Hofius Steel & Equipmen! 
Co., Seattle, is now in the East on a business trip. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 30.—Manufacturers of lumber in this dit § 
trict, and buyers everywhere, seem to be engaged q 
in a drawn out battle to see who dares hold ol § 
the longest. Practicing a general curtailment % 7 
output, manufacturers in the Pacific Northwest | 
hope to reach a point where they will have some 7 
thing to say about quotations, that they may litt © 
as well as let live. Buyers, on the other hal. © 
seem to be holding off orders, not necessarily 1! & 
hopes of getting lumber cheaper, but to insur 5 
getting it as cheaply as it can be bought #7 
the near future should the market decline insted! | 
of advance. In other words, the old game of walt § 
ing and watching is on again. 

California buyers, perhaps more than others are Be 
waiting to see which wo~ the wind is going 0 & 
blow. It is conceded that California will want 
great deal of lumber this year, because the State! 
fundamentally healthy and growing, but its lumber 
buyers are much like others. It is said that 0 © 
much unsold lumber is being shipped from Oreg0? © 
and Washington to California ports to permit the A 
market to stiffen. iA 

Many logging camps and a number of mills hav’ & 
been marking time for the last month or more bul. i 
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—_ ° 
with the approach of spring, greater activity must 
naturally be looked for. 

Foreign demand for fir continues normal, per- 
naps 2 little above. 

The steamer Missoula, owned by the Hammond 
Lumber Co., will load a full cargo of lumber at 
portland for the Orient, under management of the 





‘Tease tn 


an Frap. Columbia Pacific Co., of Portland. The vessel will 
pegin receiving cargo in March and a number of 
Were ap. shippers have engaged space. The Peter Kerr is 
ia ; Point @ jn the Columbia River now loading lumber for the 
» Tampa: Atlantic coast. She is one of the largest lumber 
1; Ono. carriers afloat. The Benalder is due to arrive here 
er, Pery: & next week to load general cargo and lumber for 
| Europe. 
ntly pur. § M. W. Harney, who for several years has been 
Of Tack. puver for the Doty Shingle & Lumber Co., has 
Munsop. joined the forces of the Gerlinger Lumber Co., suc- 
er coastal H coeding Allan Turner, who recently left for Detroit 
he Fink. to becomes western sales manager for the John P. 
tine te Wilkes Co. 
“aliforns a R. A. Cowden, president Silverton Lumber Co., 
0, When Silverton, Ore., and a friend are on an extended 
Tation ¢ | hunting and fishing trip along the southern border 
ugh the | of the United States. They started out in a large 
‘F touring car loaded down with fishing tackle, guns 
y De con and ammunition, and will seek favorite hunting 
1 ordere) > and fishing spots along the route. They expect 
about. or P eventually to reach New York and then turn home- 
used 4 ward by a northern route. It will probably take 


three months to complete the trip. 

Nelson J. Sanford, jr., has resigned from the 
(. (¢, Patrick Lumber Co. to join the staff of the 
Prendergast Co., of which H. P. Edward is Port- 
land manager. Mr. Sanford will leave for the East 


ines and © 








y,” sayyf early in February to visit his home office, in 
Yo. “Dj. Marion, Ohio, and other eastern points. J. M. Dris- 
ills want coll, from the home office of the Prendergast Co., 
hance to in Marion, Ohio, is spending sixty days in the Pa- 
some of cifie Northwest familiarizing himself with condi- 
price for tions. 
he larger E Cc. V. Hill, for many years at Hattiesburg, Miss., 
's. There has arrived in Portland with the intention of lo- 
at pres | cating in the Northwest. 
re : _B. MH. Underhill, of Vancouver, B. C., was a 
ling east ’ Portland visitor last week. 

r 
will take | BELLINGHAM, WASH. 
nd Lun. © Jan. 30.—There has been a marked gain in mill 
the out. and camp activity. The Puget Sound Sawmills 
lade and & Shingle Co. has added another shift in its saw- 
| out 8: F mill and planing mill. The Whatcom Falls Mill 
and base Co.'s cedar plant will resume activity next week 
sion has with 230 men. It has thoroughly overhauled its 
Concer | mill. The next mill to start here probably will be 
Co., and} the Siemons Lumber Co.'s shingle plant, one of 
10ng the the city’s principal producers. The Puget Sound 

| Sawmills & Shingle Co. is employing 100 men in 
ntly in logging. The new sawmill of the Warnick Lum- 
er room. ber Co., at Warnick, has begun cutting. but for a 
ger for _ time most of its output will be used in the con- 
sordeaur © struction of docks. Next week the company’s 
Beneral | camp will begin shipping in full volume. The 
eave for | camp of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. is 


> getting — running two shifts and Manager Everett G. Griggs, 


Jt, says that an extra camp on wheels, for dining 


oni | purposes, is also operating. 
rociolal é Box shook for Australia are a feature of the 
os Ange i hox business here, This week the Bloedel Donovan 
mills at © Lumber Mills made one shipment to that country 
I] spent © and it will make two others in February. This 
westen | Week's cargo movement follows: Bloedel Donovan 
7. Wood & Lumber Mills, Vinita, 2,500,000 feet. Atlantic 
| coast; Unden, 1,200,000 feet of shook, Australia : 
uipment | OMOndaga, 1,550,000 feet, New York; Jacob Luck- 
ess trip. ~—- (due), 5,000,000 shingles, Gulf of Mexico ; 
» George Olson (due), 1.500.000 feet, California. 
— &E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Cascade (Anacortes), 
/ 1,200,000 feet, California. 
this dis Bellingham’s principal lumber company, the 


5 > » , . 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, was second on the 


engaged 
Ja ei fj . vats na rf ~ . . 
Pacific coast in 1925 in shingle output. and fourth 


101d out 


ment off in lumber production. Bellingham cut 362,000,000 
rthwest § feet of lumber and 383,000.000 shingles, and of this 
re some § the Bloedel Donovan mills produced 202,800,000 


nay live & 


r hand 
arily it ES 


feet and 155,500,000 shingles. 


th American and Canadian forest officials will unite 
NS year in fighting forest fires along the interna- 





insure fe ion; ‘ y 
] ho Honal boundary in Whatcom County. Forest rang- 
yoni if M0 on the boundary line in the Upper Skagit Val- 
instea" | ey ~will meet next June to map out a campaign. 
of wail & This will be the firs ‘ : . : 
fichti be the first time in years that the fire 
ACNE forces of the two countries have been 
ners are Be combined for forest protection. 
oing OF wan of the assets of the China Timber Co. will 
want B ay here soon, says counsel for Receiver Walter 
State * eo hitcomb. To date eighty-three claims, aggre- 
- Jumbe! zating about $200,000, have been filed with the 
hat toe ; receiver, 
Orego an A. Loggie, president, and Harold Lowery, 
‘mit the i nnnent Whatcom Falls Mill Co., are now 
¥ Hag ap California, Mr. Loggie going there for 
lis have * Sake of his health, and Mr. Lowery on a vaca- 


tion. 


ore but. ie Mr. Lowery will soon return. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Jan. 30.—From the standpoint of the whole- 
saler, the last two weeks of this month produced 
more business than did the first fifteen days. 
February purchases, because of the desire of re- 
tailers to have March 1 stocks low, for tax assess- 
ment, are expected to be for current needs. Im- 
mediately after, retailers will begin placing orders. 
Prices are expected to strengthen very materially. 
Because of lack of rain throughout southern Cali- 
fornia during January, retailers and wholesalers 
alike have been a little bit uneasy. However, ex- 
cellent rains are now falling throughout the State, 
and these will stimulate construction. With 
money easy, retail sales are likely to eclipse all 
records after March 1. There has been a con- 
siderable let-up in receipts at the Los Angeles 
harbor, the January volume being 109,000,000 feet, 
much below the December total. Lumber on the 
docks, estimated at 14,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet, 
indicates that buying has not been up to expecta- 
tions. 

George Weis, formerly of Chicago, I1]., and Lou 
Boardman, for a number of years with E. J. Stan- 
ton & Son, local hardwood dealers, have organized 
the Weis-Boardman Co., a wholesale organization 
that will specialize in oak and maple flooring. Mr. 
Weis has also announced the formation of selling 
connections for California sugar and white pines 
and Northwest woods. 

Following the sale of his lumber yard, the Cargo 
Lumber Co., to S. M. Earhart, R. W. Sprague has 
opened a new one, the Sprague Lumber Co., at 
8700 South Western Avenue. His brother, F. G. 
Sprague, will have charge. 

During the week, Herbert A. Templeton, presi- 


dent Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Portland, Ore., was a visitor here, calling on a 
number of members. Mr. Templeton is very op- 


timistic. He also visited the Advance Lumber 
Co., Menlo Park, having an interest in this com- 
pany. 


Succeeding Walter Lynch, resigned, Walter 
Decker, former manager Burbank yard of the 
Viney-Milliken Lumber Co., has been appointed 


manager of the Lankershim (Calif.) yard. C. H. 
Garner, assistant to Mr. Decker at the Burbank 
yard, will have charge there. 

A. C. Pemberthy, sales manager Fred Golding 
Lumber Co., has gone with the S. FE. Slade Lumber 
Co., this city, in the same capacity. 


Due to increased business. the Booth-Kelly Lum- 


ber Co. has added C. L. Falk to its sales force, 

Glenn W. Cheney, with Dant & Russell, Port- 
land, Ore., was a recent visitor here. 
COOS BAY, ORE. 

Jan. 30.—The Roosevelt highway. with seven 

miles to connect Reedsport with Coos County, 

where there has never been highway communica- 


tion, will soon link Reedsport and the Pacifie high- 
way, giving Reedsport, a city of 2,500, an outlet 
by highway, which has had only rail and water 
communication founded about twelve years 
ago. 

The monthly meeting of the Coos Bay Hoo-Hoo 
Club was held at Hotel North Bend, with A. T. 
Lagerstrom in charge of the program. E. R. 
Peterson discussed the uses of alder, which grows 
abundantly in all parts of the State. Mr. Peterson 
said that one-half the lumber used in furniture 
factories on the Coast is alder. There was a short 
program of music 

With a number of lumber companies about the 
Bay playing basketball teams, the Stout Lumber 
Co, leads the independent league with five games 
won and one lost. The Western White Cedar Co., 
Coos Bay Lumber Co. and Coos Bay Logging Co. 


since 


are fighting for second place. 

The main mill of the Coos Bay Lumber Co., 
electrified and working eight hours a day, last 
week cut an average of 600,000 feet daily. This, 


the officials claim, is a record for any mill of the 
size. 

The Umpqua Mills & Timber Co., of Reedsport, 
has started construction of a spur track, for which 
it fought several months with objectors in the 
city. The spur will give the company loading 
facilities and connection with the Southern Pacific 
railroad. 

C. McC. Johnson, of Reedsport and Eugene, has 
announced the purchase of the Wade Estate tract 


of spruce and fir at the mouth of Smith River, 
near the lower Umpqua. The tract comprises 
about 50,000,000 feet, and will be logged and put 


through the Johnson mill at Reedsport. 

Ek. B. Gehrke, proprietor of a planing mill in 
Marshfield, was run down by an auto between 
Marshfield and North Bend and received serious 
injuries. Mr. Gehrke has shown improvement. 

Frank Heath, of the Western Lumber Manu- 
facturing Co., of Marshfield, has gone south with 
Mrs. Heath, who will spend the winter in the San 
Diego district in the hope of improving her health. 








MIXED CAR 


Shipments from our 


Minnesota : 
Transfer 
Yards | 


are not only a convenience, but by 
usually filling orders the same day we 
get them assures prompt arrival. 





“Bridal Veil” Bungalow Siding 
Big Timbers—Long Fir Joist— 
Fir—Cedar—Spruce—Western 
Pine Lumber and Red Cedar 
Shingles. 





Shipments may also be made from our 
Mills at Granite Falls, Wash. 





A request for prices promptly given. 


H. B. WAITE 


LUMBER CO. 


Minneapolis, . 





Minn. 














F YOU use BOX SHOCKS or cut 
I to size stock in any of the follow- 

ing woods and will give us an oppor- 
tunity to quote you on your specifica- 
tions we will assure you of a quality 
product and shipments as you require. 


‘Idaho White Pine 
en Pondosa Pine 

Prices «Engelmann Spruce 
Mountain Red Cedar 
| Mountain Hemlock 


Anywhere. 





Sullivan Creek Lumber Co., Lro. 


Post Office: BIRCHBANK, B. C. 
Telegraph Office: Trail, B.C. 





























CHERRY SPECIALISTS 


Oldest and Largest 
Manufactures and Wholesalers 


Cherry Lumber 


Large Stocks. 


Warren Ross Lumber Co. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Write for prices. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


GRAND PRIZE 


honors Panama - Pacific 
international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes& Tools 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


: 2x4 


No. | or No. 2 Common 


S458 


DRY bright stock cut from Upland 


West Coast Hemlock 


You'll like it. 
Straight cars of 16’ or 18’ if desired. 


PACIFIC STATES LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, - - WASHINGTON 

















REPRESENTATIVES : 


.B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
’W.Smith, - - P.O. Box 288, Rockford, Ill. 
. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
mes A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
seph Lean, P. O. Box 744, Omaha, Nebraska 
rank Probst, P.O.Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
_G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 


ATW 


Onrs 








Nowhere else on earth is there 


SPRUCE 


Air Dried 


“- ay - —_— with Alas 
aad Color and 
Clears Texture 

TRY IT. 
Northwest Spruce Co. 
955 Stuart Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


REPRESENTING : 


Ketchikan Spruce Mills, . 
Wrangell Lumber & Power Co. - 


Juneau Lumber Mills, 4 
Drop Siding 


SHORT prs. 


Clapboards in Straight Cars 
or with Bungalow Siding 
ALSO GENERAL YARD STOCK 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 


WHITE BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 


Ketchikan, Alaska 
Wrangell, Alaska 
Juneau, Alaska 











Red Cedar Siding 
Ceiling 




















Cres 


“ C i 
Manupacurors offlgh Trade 


Spruce md fir Lume[er 
Sacoma, I Vashunqlon. 


THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 2.—Convention weeks these days, unlike be- 
fore the war, are not good business weeks. For- 
merly, when buying was more seasonal, retailers 
saved up their bills, and when they came to town 
to attend the convention, they placed orders. Sales 
managers report that business was not so good last 
week. It will be better this week and probably will 
go on increasing as much as the weather will per- 
mit.. A good many lumbermen here expect prices 
this spring to be stronger than they were a year 
ago, and they seem to be tending that way now. 

T. E. Doyle and Ross H. Moore, formerly with 
the A. O. Thompson Lumber Co., have formed the 
Doyle-Moore Lumber Co. and purchased the Thomp- 
son yard in North Kansas City. Mr. Doyle for- 
merly was vice president of the A. O. Thompson 
Co., and Mr. Moore was with the company seven 
years. 

Employees of the American Sash & Door Co. will 
entertain tomorrow night with a dance at the 
Jack-o’-Lantern. 

The annual meeting of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. was held yesterday, but no changes were made 
in the directorate. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 2.—Lumber continued to move in fair 
amounts last week, both wholesale and retail. 
There were sales of West Coast items and hemlock 
reported by wholesalers, and prices on these have 
a strong upward trend. A little advance was made 
on hardwoods, particularly on soft elm, but it was 
slight. ‘There have been decreases in stocks of 
some items, and prices have tightened. One firm 
here is refusing orders for hardwood items which 
have been depleted, and for hemlock because the 
stock is still green. No. 3 birch stocks are becom- 
ing exhausted among northern mills, and their 
prices should become higher. Industrial users and 
millwork factories report that advances are being 
made on gum, cypress, southern pine and oak. In- 
quiries from industrial buyers came in well to Mil- 
waukee firms during the week. The furniture man- 
ufacturers are buying in fair to good amounts. Au- 
tomobile body interests have not started to buy 
heavily yet, but lumbermen expect them in the 
market within a short time, as their inquiries have 
increased. The box manufacturers continued to 
absorb lower grade hardwood, and their demand 
has strengthened quotations. Millwork factories in 
Milwaukee have considerable business on hand. 
One firm has enough work to keep it operating for 
the next three months. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 1.—Trade in northern pine is rounding out 
satisfactorily. Sawmill companies and jobbers re- 
port improvement in demand from retail yards, 
and shipments of mixed cars were on a good scale 
during the last ten days. Generally the trade is 
in stronger position than in some time, as a result 
of less competition from smaller producers. Prices 
of all classes of northern pine are firm. Retail- 
ers’ stocks are light, and they are thought to be 
likely to come in to a greater extent in the near 
future. 

A market feature last week was development of 
a broad demand for box lumber for shipment to 
Wisconsin points and Chicago. A Duluth jobber 
booked an order for 1,500,000 feet for Wisconsin, 
and a substantial volume of other business was 
said to be awaiting the ironing out of moderate 
price differences. Box manufacturers who have 
usually depended upon covering their requirements 
on this market have held off too long, jobbers claim, 
and are now finding that the small producers 
dropped out of woods operations this winter on 
account of offered prices being too low. Buyers 
are now finding that they are likely to be depend- 
ent upon the larger operations, and the market has 
been stiffening lately. 

The Pike Bay Lumber Co. is now operating its 
sawmill at Tower, Minn., on day and night shifts, 
and has sufficient logs to keep it going all summer. 
Large quantities of lath bolts have recently been 
purchased, and the company’s lath mill is being 
speeded up, as lath demand is active. Loggers are 
busy hauling logs to points on Lake Vermilion to 
be moved to the sawmill when the lake opens in 
spring. Considerable timber has been contracted 
for that may be cut up into box lumber in the 
event of quotations for its becoming more attrac- 
tive later. 

The plant of the Zenith Box & Lumber Co., Du- 
luth, is operating full time on sufficient orders for 
boxes and box shook to maintain it for a con- 
siderable time ahead. 

A reorganization of the G. & W. Refrigerator Co., 
Cloquet, Minn., has been completed. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: John Beck, Ashland, 
Wis., president; Frank Yetka, vice president; 
Julius E. Diesen, secretary, and George Wolf, 
treasurer. The last three are Cloquet men. 

Paul Gray, of the Scott-Graff Lumber Co., has 
been transferred to Minneapolis to take charge of 


its sales office there. Officials of that company 
asserted that inquiry in its interior finish depart. 
ment is now better than in several years at this 
season. 

John Twomey, of the Twomey-Williams Co,, Du. 
luth, has been appointed Grand Snark of the Head 
of the Lakes Hoo-Hoo Club, 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Feb. 1.—There has been a general improvement 
in the southern pine market since Jan. 1, ang 
statistics for the week will show that the mar. 
ket is again at the level reached in November, 
Inquiries have been more numerous with the 
approach of spring, and though most of the de. 
mand continues to come from the South, many. 
facturers are expecting an improvement in sales 
to the North as weather conditions change. Order 
files are fairly heavy as a result of the increage 
in buying, without a corresponding increase jp 
shipping. Most items are in fairly good calj, 
Upper grades are still in good demand, with cep. 
ter matched flooring and siding topping the ligt, 
Common stocks, especially shiplap and boards, 
have shown an improvement recently. Very little 
export business is being booked. The railroads are 
showing more interest in the market, and if preg. 
ent plans materialize there should be a decideg 
improvement in sales to them during the next few 
weeks. Local building is creating a good retajj 
market, and yards are good buyers for most grades 
of building material. Demand from coastal ojj 
fields is generally regarded as very satisfactory, 
There have been very few price changes noted 
recently but, because of the general scarcity of 
most items in popular demand, prices are expected 
to show strength as spring buying advances. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Feb. 1.—Increase in Arkansas soft pine bookings 
last week was sufficient to give a healthy tone to 
the market. There is a good demand for upper 
grades, except possibly flat grain flooring, though 
some of this has been moving to consuming cen- 
ters at prices slightly higher than those of three 
weeks ago. No. 2 boards, 8- and 10-inch, are in 
good demand, and their prices are slightly higher 
than were quoted a few weeks ago; 12-inch are 
not moving readily, although prices are firm. De- 
mand for both Nos. 1 and 2 dimension exceeds sup- 
ply. Inquiries are being received in good volume 
from dealers, but they are not buying freely. In- 
dustrial business continues of good volume. Or. 
ders for car siding are more frequent, at satisfac- 
tory prices. Production this week has been nor- 
mal, as mills have been able to maintain log sup- 
plies despite wet weather. Shipments have been 
good, but have been somewhat retarded because 
stocks of common items on mill yards are wet and 
green. Mill stocks at the end of the month were 
lower, for the most part, than at the first of the 
year. Small mill production hag been low, because 
of the woods being wet and the roads almost im- 
passable. Labor is plentiful, but soon there will 
be a movement of common labor to farms. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 1.—There has been some improvement in 
demand for certain items of North Carolina pine 
during the last week, but the list as a whole has 
been far from active. Practically everything 
bought now is wanted immediately ; some items 
when already in transit can be sold at good prices. 
Business during the last half of January has not 
been as large as during the first half, due largely 
to bad weather and somewhat to price advances. 
Bad weather has greatly curtailed production of 
small mills and interfered with larger ones. Much 
good lumber is going into Florida, but the business 
is a great deal smaller than it was several months 
ago. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better, both 
band and circular sawn, has been quiet. Mills are 
very independent. Edge 4/4 No. 3 has been very 
quiet. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths have not 
been very active. More 1x414- and 5-inch could 
be sold. No. 3 4/4 stock widths are not very brisk, 
but the mills have little to offer. Edge, 5/4 and 
6/4, is moving a little better, but 8/4 is slow, also 
5/4x10- and 12-inch Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips con- 
tinue very quiet. 

Demand for box lumber has been very disappoint 
ing to rail mills, but water mills have been able to 
sell ahead at fairly good prices. The mills are 
offering much 4/4 edge No. 1 box kiln dried, but 
box makers do not seem much interested due t 
their large stocks and quiet business. Edge 4/4 
No. 2 box is very quiet, and is being offered # 
rather low prices. No. 1 4/4 stock box, kiln yen 
and air dried, is in good demand and scarce. ae 
dried is steady, and is apt to advance. There 
not much air dried stock available, and — 
seems to be stiffening. Edge box, 5/4 and 6/ 


rough and dressed, has quieted down somewhat. 
continue active, 


Box bark strips, 4/4, rough, 
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gressed and resawn rough. Strips are scarce and. 


Jarge mills have advanced their prices again due to 
peing oversold. ~~ : m ; 
pemand for partition, thin ceiling and flooring 
has been 2 little better. Prices show little change, 
put competition seems keener. Kiln dried roofers 
pave not been so active, and the same is true of 
air dried stock. Bad weather is doing more than 
anything else to hold up prices of air dried roofers. 
Lath are not moving so freely, and more are of- 


fe SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 1.—There has been a slowing up of demand 
for southern pine, but the mills are well fortified 
with unfilled orders. Bad weather checked demand 
up north, but weather in mill, sections has been 
equally bad. Air drying of common stock has 
peen proceeding with unusual difficulty and slow- 
ness. Piles thoroughly soaked by the long con- 
tinued rains of November are still as wet as they 
were two months ago. To prepare this rough lum- 
per for the planer, the small mills have been 
taking the piles down and running them through 
smoke kilns. There has been no drying weather 
for several months and some mills are at a loss 
how to overcome obstacles to dressing their prod- 
uct. There have been reports of scarcity of work- 
ers here and there, and as farming operations 
pegin there will undoubtedly be a defection of 
common labor. 

Hardwood mill operators are slowed up on 
account of difficulty in logging by team. On the 
other hand, there is a full depth of water in all 
the streams now and logs are coming down by 
river to some extent. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 2.—Houston sales managers are encour- 
aged by the fact that pine and hardwood business 
has been better the last ten days or so than at any 
time since the Christmas holidays. The better de- 
mand is chiefly for pine yard stocks, but there is 
noticeable improvement in orders for industrial 
and export items. Prices of southern pine have 
slumped since the holidays, but not greatly. Last 
week witnessed slight declines in a few items. 
While the market shows no early prospect of re- 
turning to the pre-holiday standard, the outlook 
for the coming month is fair. 


MACON, GA. 


Feb. 1.—There is a noticeable shortage of dry 
lumber at planing mills, and not so much dry lum- 
ber in the woods as the manufacturer would like 
to have. Hauling over water-soaked roads has 
been troublesome. Inquiries from the North are 
becoming more numerous, and orders are being 
placed for both roofers and dimension. Permits 
for shipment into Florida have been issued with 
greater freedom during the last two weeks, and 
shipments have been considerably increased. Some 
Florida buyers report that they have their yards 
filed and have held up further mill shipments. 
Roofers and 2-inch dimension stock in roofer grade 
continue to find their way to Florida via water 
from southern Georgia and Alabama ports. The 
market on 6-inch air dried roofers is $21.50, and 
for 8-inch and wider are $22.50. The 4-inch sell at 
$15.50, and 5-inch at $18. Many mills have re- 
ported that they are getting a few orders at 50 
cents over these prices for shipment into eastern 
and northern markets. Shipments to Florida in 
many cases are bringing $1 more. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 1—The closing week of January registered 
slight apparent change in market. conditions, 
though it appears that the booking volume was not 
quite up to the mark of the preceding week. In 
southern pine and cypress, however, orders held 
above the normal production line, with production 
of both woods continuing under normal. Southern 
pine shipments decreased in volume and relative 
ranking, whereas cypress shipments increased and 
out-ranked the bookings. Spot demand for the 
Southern hardwoods apparently slackened a_ bit, 
though some items—notably box boards and thick 
lm—developed a more active call. Hardwood pro- 
duction is still hampered by water and weather, 
and mill assortments of thoroughly dry material 
unsold are reported subnormal in volume and un- 
even in assortment. 

Twenty-two years ago last Thursday the Enter- 
Prise Lumber Co. sent the first log through its mill 
at Alexandria, La., and on the twenty-second anni- 
versary the mill cut its last log. A. B. Monroe, 
- = foreman, who sawed the first log, also sent 
tom ast one through. The company ceases opera- 
pang — to the announcement from Alexan- 

» because its timber supply is exhausted. Jo- 
seph A. Bentley, owner of the New Bentley Hotel 
+ -sthccmy + cing has been president of the 
Pare gy umber Co. practically throughout its 
one the annual meeting of the New Orleans 

en Society, held last Friday night, State For- 





ester W. R. Hine outlined the plans of the State 
“Gonservation department for the expansion of re- 
forestation in Louisiana to include eventually some 
fifteen million acres. 

L. O. Crosby, of the Crorow Hardwood Co. and 
other lumber enterprises at Picayune, Miss., was 
elected president of the Mississippi State Develop- 
ment Board at its recent annual meeting, held in 
Jackson. H. S. Weston, of the H. Weston Lumber 
Co., Logtown, was named vice president. The di- 
rectorate includes other prominent Mississippi lum- 
bermen, among them Charles Green, of Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., Laurel; B. F. Dulweber, of Green- 
wood; S. E. Moreton, of Brookhaven; Hugh L. 
White, of Columbia, and W. H. Foresman, of Elec- 
trie Mills. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Nalty, long residents of 
Brookhaven, Miss., are preparing to remove to 
Hammond, La., where a handsome new home is 
being built for them. Mr. Nalty, one of Missis- 
sippi’s veteran lumbermen, is an officer of the 
Hammond Lumber Co., which is under the active 
management of his sons, William H., Louis D. and 
Raymond Nalty. The ladies of the Altar Society of 
St. Francis Church, at Brookhaven, recently pre- 
sented to Mrs. Nalty a handsome loving cup in 
appreciation of her service with them and as a 
taken of their affection. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Feb. 1.—Prices continue to gain strength at the 
rate of possibly 25 to 50 cents a week on short- 
leaf dimension and boards. Demand is strong. 
Plenty of business is being offered at entirely sat- 
isfactory prices, but very little is being accepted, 
as the weather is bad and stocks are mostly wet or 
green. Car material demand is showing consider- 
able improvement from week to week. It is ex- 
pected that pine production and shipments will be 
at a low figure for the next thirty to sixty days, 
and therefore orders will not be accepted in great 
volume. The eastern demand for common dimen- 
sion and boards is showing considerable improve- 
ment, and the Florida situation is also better, 

, there having been an increase in permits. Prac- 
tically all dry hardwoods have been sold and most 
of the stock has been shipped. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 1.—While continued wet weather has mate- 
rially slowed up southern pine production and also 
held back building in Texas and Louisiana, the 
pine market is in somewhat better shape than it 
was last week. Logging conditions are still very 
bad. Timbers, therefore, continue very strong in 
price. The bogginess of the woods prevents log- 
gers from picking trees for special cutting. Stocks 
at mills continue badly broken and, while many of 
them are long on odds and ends and items for 
which there is little or no demand, they are short 
of staple items. This is especially true of No. 2 
boards in 10- and 12-inch widths. A few weeks 
of sunshine, however, will permit resumption of 
building and will have a very beneficent effect on 
demand for southern pine. 

Last week there was a slight increase in hard- 
wood buying. Gums showed increased strength, 
and oak prices continued firm. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Feb. 1.—Weather during last week was very 
favorable to sawmill operations. Log output is 
heavier, and the small mills are making better 
running time. They are far behind with their or- 
ders, and even with good weather it will be several 
weeks before they will be much interested in new 


business. Shipments have been heavier, as_ the 
small mills have been shipping more stock, and 


yard stocks at the large mills have been drying 
out and becoming available for loading. Demand 
for all classes of small, fresh cutting continues 
good, and there is more activity in dimension and 
boards. No. 1 and better shed stock continues 
to move well. 

Cut-over pine lands throughout this section are 
still in demand, and sales running up to as high as 


twenty thousand acres have been announced dur- 
ing the last week. 

The Crorow Hardwood Co., Cybur, Miss., has 
closed its mill for a general overhauling. The 
plant will be down about thirty days. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Feb. 1.—There has been considerably greater 


activity in the Birmingham market during the last 
week, 

“Supply and demand are keeping the Birming- 
ham market steady, with no evidence of a rise or 
fall in priees,’” said Roscoe E. Scott, secretary- 
treasurer Scott Lumber Co. 

Birmingham lumber dealers say that the recent 
purchase of the Ensley Southern railroad by the 
port corporation will assure a continued develop- 
ment of Birmingham. This railroad runs from 
Ensley, a suburb of Birmingham, to Birmingport, 
a shipping point on the Warrior River a few 
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Poe sree Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
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Pondosa 


Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 


Shipments via N. P. 
and Milwaukee Rys. 


Missoula, Mont. 








CALIFORNIA 
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BOX, SHOP AND 
CLEARS 
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bee Sec.-Treas. & 
W.T. Virgin Cea. Mes 
Vice-President ; : 
R. H. Downman F. E. Walker, 
J.W. McWilliams Asst. Sec. 


@ Treas. 


Tell us your 
needs today. 


Clover Valley 


Lumber Co. $2101: 























— eS ee 4 


Save Money 
in Buying 


Being right on the ground we can buy your 
lumber for you cheaper than you can by mail 
hundreds of miles away. 


| We buy the stock you want at the right price 
| and then see that it is shipped as wanted. Give 
| us a trial and you'll find it pays to have an 
} ambassador at the lumber capital of America. 





Rail ar Water 
Shipments 


| Established 
} in 1920 


Ambassador A. G. Chase | 


% Billings Lumber Co. 
| TACOMA —LumberCapital of America 











Machine Molder Practice 


A manual on molder work, the operation and 
superintendence of the molding machine. Pu 
lished by a practical w orker who traveled 
many thousands of miles to gather the nec 
information. Bound in Red Leather. $2. 
postpaid. 
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C3 PORTLAND, ORE. Co 





CAR CARGO 






Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 

Our Specialty 

Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 


Chicago Representative 
Osgood - Simonson Lumber Co., 11 South LaSalle St. 


‘a >» 


Geo. T. Mickle 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


YELLOW FIR LUMBER 


We specialize in soft, old-growth, 
kiln-dried Yellow Fir in mixed 
cars, including Finish, Stepping, 
Flooring, Ceiling, Casing, Base and 
Mouldings, for the Yard Trade 


and can make instant shipment. 


North Portland, Ore. 


Old 
Growth 











S/S 











| Ties, Plank 
| FI Long Joists | 
Timbers ) 

Long Dimension | 


Give us a trial. 


TheGriswold LumberCo. 


Gasco Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 

















| SALES AGENTS: fl 
| eis od Co. Service 
| Evergreen } 
Lumber Co, Quality 








WINCHESTER BAY 
SOFT, WHITE 


Sitka Spruce 


OUR SPECIALTY IS SHOP 
Latest Type Kilns 
New High-Speed Planers 
We Also Manufacture 


Fir and Hemlock 
Lumber and Lath. 


Winchester Bay Lumber Co. 
SALES OFFICE:— 
910-11 Porter Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
Mill at Reedsport, Ore., (on Winchester Bay) 











miles out of Birmingham. This gives a water 
connection to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The W. S. Askew Co., of Newman, Ga., is now 
operating a large planing mill and lumber yard at 
Roanoke, Ala. This company also has a number 
of small sawmills in the vicinity of Roanoke, Ala., 
which it is also operating. The Roanoke planing 
mill has a capacity of 40,000 feet daily. 

The Davidson Lumber Co., of Woodville, Ga., 
has moved its planing mill to Opelika, Ala., where 
it is now operating. This company owns and op- 
erates a number of sawmills in the vicinity of 


Opelika. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


Feb. 1.—Local manufacturers and wholesalers 
of southern pine report that the market continues 
firm, with orders still coming in well. Timbers are 
active, railroads and car companies buying more 
heavily than they did the latter part of last year. 
The heaviest demand is coming from the farming 
sections, but city building is still active. Lath 
have firmed up considerably. There is no change 
in the export market. Bad weather last week pre- 
vented mills from replenishing depleted stocks. 
Practically all dry lumber was shipped during De- 
cember and January. The small mills are out of 
business on account of the weather. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Keb. 2.—Some wholesalers report decided ad- 
vances in prices, with no accompanying expansion 
in business; others, business only fair. Shipments 
have been especially slow from the mountain re- 
gions of West Virginia, where they have been re- 
tarded by snow, some mills having had to close on 
account of bad logging conditions. Some whole- 
salers report decided advances in the last two or 
three weeks, with southern pine up $2 to $10, and 
higher grades of red and white oak up $2 to $5 
almost impossible to find. The same _ dealers 
report another advance of $2 on chestnut, bring- 
ing it to the highest level since 1921. The demand 
for sound wormy chestnut is particularly streng. 


They report graded chestnut almost out of the 
market, and inquiries coming in from’ sources 
whence they had never before received any. There 


is a stronger demand for No. 2 common and better 
southern pine dimension and No. 2 common and 
better boards and roofers. Idaho white pine and 
California and other western pines continue in 
about the same position. Retailers report much 
building in sight this spring, but house building is 
uncertain on account of the carpenters’ demand for 
$2 an hour and a five-day week. 

Ralph C. Angell, of New York, vice president 
sabcock-Angell Lumber Co., was here Saturday 
attending the annual meeting of the company, held 
in the offices of the Babeock Lumber Co. ‘The old 
officers, who are also directors, were reélected as 
follows: President, E. V. Babcock; vice president, 
Ralph C. Angell; treasurer, F. R. Babcock ; secre- 
tary, O. IT. Babcock. C. L. Babcock, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., is an additional director. 

The Kendall Lumber Co.’s hardwood band mill 
at Cheat Ilaven, W. Va., resumed this week after 
the holiday shutdown, and its Albright mill in the 
same State will resume in two weeks. 

M. Riely, for ten years with the Germain Co., is 
now connected with the C. V. McCreight Lumber 
Co. as sales and traffic manager. 

Elmer A. Diebold, president Higgins Lumber Co., 
has returned from Florida, where he spent two 
weeks, 

Harry IX. McBride, of the McBride Lumber Co., 
will return next week from Florida. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 2.—Demand for lumber in New: England 
during the last week of January was hardly up to 
the level of business handled the previous week. 
Prices remained generally steady, and, in the few 
instances where there was a definite change, sellers 
usually became more modest in their views. An 
outstanding exception is oak flooring, quotations 
for which are advancing although local demand is 
quiet. The base price for eastern spruce frames 
has now definitely settled to $42, or slightly less 
in some special transactions, and buyers at the 
moment appear to be cautiously awaiting further 
developments. While there is no distinct change 
in the quotations on random spruce, the tone of 
the market is, if anything, a shade easier. Eastern 
and northern boards are quiet and prices are about 
steady. The lath market continues to be rather 
unstable and local demand is disappointing. Shin- 
gles are very quiet but steady in price. The great 
firmness of southern pine flooring and partition 
continues an outstanding feature. The automobile 
industry is about the only major consumer which, 
has been actively in the market for hardwoods in 
the last week, but hardwood prices remain firm. 

According to a report which is arousing some 
comment in the local market this week, a well 
known shortleaf pine mill is offering C rift 1x4- 
inch flooring at $63.50 in the Boston territory. 
This is just $1.50 under the lowest quotation re- 


Tit, 
ported here by any of this company’s competitors 
Few prominent lumber retailers were to be found 
in New England last week. The convention of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association at 
New York was the attraction. A few New Eng. 
landers are members of the joyous party which lef, 
New York last Thursday on the seventh annyagj 
excursion of the association. They are to enjoy 
the attractions of Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, the Bg. 
hamas and Bermudas and interesting ports of 
South America. Among Massachusetts lumbermep 
making the trip are Henry T. Fales, of the Fram. 
ingham Lumber Co., Framingham, and Mrs. Fales: 
E. Hf. Douglas and Charles E. Breene, of Lowel]: 
J. H. Miskell, of the Central Lumber & Supply Co., 
New Bedford, and Mrs. Louis Miskell. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 2.—Longleaf pine, while it is rather quiet 
this week, has held firmly to quoted prices, Jp. 
dustrial buyers have shown some inclination to 
increase purchases. The greatest activity is jp 
the buying of the country yards, who appear ty 
have allowed their pine stock to become rather 
depleted. There has been a slight falling off jy 
shingle and lath sales during the week, with 4 
drop of 50 to 75 cents conceded by eastern spruce 
lath dealers. In the western variety, there has 
been a decline in sales volume, with no price cop. 
cessions yet. North Carolina pine sales have falley 
off considerably, but prices remain firm. Hard. 
woods appear to have also felt the effect of the 
dullness prevalent the last few weeks. City yards 
are buying very little; with most of the activity 
confined to country yards. Red gum declined 
somewhat in price. Low mill supplies in hard. 
woods have made it difficult to secure numerous 


items. West Coast hemlock and fir are unchanged 
generally. A large number of Coast transits ar. 


rived during the week, and these are selling at a 
wide variety of prices. There are rumors that 4 
large amount of Pacific coast material will be de- 
flected northward from Florida and points South 
that are now heavily overstocked. White pine 
generally is enjoying fair activity. Nos. 3 and 4 
common white pine are rather scarce, and prices 
in these items have increased. The outlook for 
this wood is very bright. 

Currie & Campbell have moved to 1700 Walnut 
Street. 

Charles Atherton & Co. have moved their offices 
to the Commercial Trust Building. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Feb. 1.—At the recent annual elections of the 
Toronto Board of Trade, two nominees of the lum- 
hermen’s section were successful candidates. J. B. 
Jarvis was elected as a member of the committee 
on arbitration, and W. Frank Oliver was elected as 
a representative on the board of the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition. 

The Seaman-Kent Co., hardwood flooring manu- 
facturer, Toronto, has opened an office and ware 
house in Vancouver, B. C., which will be under the | 
direction of Fred M. Beatty, of Edmonton, Alta. 
who will have charge of the Edmonton branch as 
well. 

J. T. McGeary, who was for several years with 
the Fesserton Timber Co., Toronto, has recently | 
joined the staff of Shreiner & Mawson (Ltd.), To- 
ronto. Mr. McGeary is well known in hardwool 
lumber circles. 

William Keenan, of Keenan Bros. (Ltd.), Owe 
Sound, Ont., was injured recently by a runaway 
team of horses from whose path he could not 
cape. He was badly bruised, but is now reported 
to be around again. 

T. R. Dunn, of the T. R. Dunn Lumber Co., Wit 
nipeg, Man., spent a few days in Toronto recently 
on business. 

M. T. Raymond, of the Spanish River Mill: 
Sudbury, Ont., was in Toronto recently calling 
upon the trade. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 1.—Reactions from the recent conventil 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association still 
are being felt by the trade. In the aggregate ther 
was liberal buying. yet it was noticeable that 
was of a different nature from that of other years 
Orders were placed for the purpose of sorting UP 
stocks. Goods are being sent in mixed cars. Ther 
is no general disposition of retailers to break fat 
away from the hand to mouth buying policy whit) § 
has come into general use and, while the restrict 7 
ive measures have been too drastic in many cases 
this policy is serving as an evener of business th 
year around. The spurts in trade of other year 
when speculative buying was more generally |! 
use, are to give way to steadier business. pased 
upon and reflecting actual conditions. Today th’ F 
lumber manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers t 
generally are convinced of these things: 
in 1926 will be on a more profitable basis: 
lumber and lumber products are sold will carry # 
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—— 
margin to the producer: and there will be less ef- 
fort to stimulate sales by price concessions. Re- 
tailers and consumers realize that producers and 
wholesalers propose to have available only the vol- 
yme of lumber and lumber products which meet 
requirements. Trade in the Northwest this year 
is to be divided more evenly between city nad 
rural territories, since there is expected to be less 
city building. generally, and more construction 
work in the farming communities. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., 
who has returned from Granite Falls, Wash., where 
ne visited the mills of the company, said that con- 
ditions in the West are improving. The export 
jumber business has had an impetus, he said. Do- 
mestic cargo trade also is better. Retail buying 
from the interior territory was expected to pick 
up within a few weeks. 

Ed Grace, who formerly represented the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co. interests in this territory, and 
who left for Florida recently, is now in New York, 
where he has opened offices at 784-A Quincy Street, 
Brooklyn, under the firm name of the Grace Lum- 
per Co., engaging in the wholesale and commission 
business. 

L. A. Page, jr., of Page & Hill, Minneapolis, has 
returned from a month’s business trip in the East. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Jan. 30.—An improvement in business for the 
last week of January is noted by leading whole- 
salers and manufacturers. There has been an 
jncrease of orders and inquiries, and general con- 
ditions lead to expectation of brisk February buy- 


boom chains and similar equipment are now on 
their way from Minneapolis. J. L. Webb, veteran 
boommaster for years with the Mississippi & Rum 
River Boom Co., Little Falls, Minn., will have 
charge of this work. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Feb. 1.—Production at Georgia mills last week 
was probably less than the average for January. 
Dealers here have difficulty in obtaining many 
building items needed immediately. Consumer de- 
mand on the yards is active. Carlot shipments are 
difficult to obtain, and retail stocks are low. The 
mills apparently have largely exhausted surplus 
stocks, and have immediate sale for their product. 
It appears certain that this condition will continue 
until weather permits a larger log output. Last 
week’s frequent rains further retarded woods work. 

Nearly all items show an upward tendency. 
Prices given here are last week’s f.o.b. mill quota- 
tions to dealers: 


Flooring, 1x4-inch, B&better, $54@56; No. 1, 
$49@51; No. 2, $24@26:; No. 3, $13@15. In 


1x4-inch, B&better and No. 1 advanced $1@3. 
The 1x3-inch was $57@59, up about $1@2; No. 1, 
$52@54, up $1; No. 2, $27@29, nearly $7 higher; 
No. 3, unchanged at $16. In 1x6-inch flooring, 
No. 1 advanced $2@3 to $56@58; No. 2 remained 
$26@28:; and “No. 3 declined to around $15@16. 
Quotations on flooring differ as much as $8, small 
mills quoting below market and Florida shipments 
bringing higher figures. 

In ceiling, 1x4-inch B&better and Nos. 1 and 2 
advanced about $2, No. 3 declining about $2@3. 








In the course of his duties, Richard M. Tobin, United States ambassador to The Netherlands, re- 
cently visited the plant of the Java Wood Concern at Amsterdam, Holland, which saws hard- 


woods from Java exclusively. 


The photograph shows Mr. Tobin, with others, standing in front 


of the sawmill of the plant 





ing. Prices are firm at present levels, but there 
are rumors of an advance within the next two 
weeks. There has been enough snow, so that the 
last two weeks have seen a large amount of logs 
hauled by sleigh. January has devoted to 
overhauling and repairing sawmill machinery and 
equipment. A number of mills will start operating 
in the fore part of February, and the middle of 
March will see practically all the wheels in the 
Inland Empire turning. 

At the regular meeting of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo 
Club yesterday, T. W. Neill, secretary of the 
Spokane branch, Associated General Contractors of 
America, gave a forceful talk against the growing 
tendency of the Government to engage in private 
business. Vicegerent Snark A. Grantham called 
attention to the coming concatenation which is to 
be held Thursday, Feb. 4, at the Davenport Hotel 
and asked for a large class of kittens. He named 
E. B. DeVoe, Lee Smith, Dave Spoor and Ralph 
Edgerton the committee to arrange a program for 
the banquet which will precede the coreatenation. 
_ Jobn I. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., was in 
Spokane the early part of the week on his return 
home from California and Coast points. 


been 


R. L, Bayne, assistant manager cedar depart- 
ment, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., left Tuesday for an 
eastern business trip of several weeks. 


Construction of the mammoth sawmill of the 
Clearwater Timber Co. at Lewiston, Idaho, is to 
start March 1. Poles are being shipped from the 
Clearwater district by rail into Lewiston for use 
Principally in boom work. A caterpillar pile driver, 


In ,%,-inch, No. 2 went up about $5@6. In 7,-inch, 


No. 2 advanced about $5. Prices: 

1x4” x31," x34" 
Bk&better ............ $55 $40 $35 
Rite 2 COM oc ccaadss 50 37.50 32.50 
INGe 2 GON 0 Gas cceuws 25 Se 17 
jt a. rere 13 13@15 8@10 


No. 2 Georgia roofers declined last week about 
$2@3, and No. 1, about $1. Prices on rough roof- 
ers follow, surfaced being about $3 higher: 


1x6” 1x8” 1x10-12” 
i a a rr $45 $50 
NOt ae COND acc aciswcue 22 22 27 
Kiln dried roofers, principally from Carolina 
mills, have increased $1@2. The 1x6-inch No. 1 
average $50: No. 2, about $27, and No. 3, $18. 


Other widths of No. 2 are: 1x8-inch, $28; 1x10- 


inch, $29; 1x12-inch, $30. 


Slight advances are noted on boards. Rough 
are about $2@3 less than surfaced. Quotations: 
Boards, S4S —Shiplap— 


1x5” 1x6-12” 1x6-8” 1x10-12” 


B&btr. ..$57.50 $60 No. 1&btr.$52.50 $57 
No. 1.... 54.50 Ge Ne 2...< 2a 30 
No. Z..<+ 2 23 Nee Secns See 26 

Random dimension, up to 20-foot, D4S, No. 2 


& better, averages about $30 for 2x4- to 2x8-inch, 
and $35 for 2x10- to 2x12-inch. Lengths 20- to 
24-foot average about $2.50 higher. 

Partition has advanced. In 1x4-inch, B&better 
and No. 1 are up about $2, and 1x6-inch No. 1 
about $2@3. The 1x4-inch is: B&better, $55; 


CI PORTLAND, ORE. CI 
eee 


Sumpter Vatiey Pine 


The breezes of Sumpter Valley are 

soft, but the Pine is softer. The 

quality and texture sell it—not the 

price. 

One trial means another customer. 
Let us quote you. 


H. J. Anderson Lumber Co. 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers 
Western Lumber Products. 


301 - 338 Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


BSCACE« 
Old Growth Douglas Fir 


We buy only selected upper 
grades of rough green lumber, 
carefully kiln dry it, and then 
exercise great care in manufac- 
turing our products. Being Fir 
Specialists, we offer big valuesin 


Finish- Mouldings 
Casing and Base 


We ship straight or mixed cars 
and can include 


Jambs, Sills, Stepping, 
V.G. Flooring 


Write us about your needs now. 
SHAFER-M®LAUGHLIN & HILLIER. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Co SAN FRANCISCO Co 


=~ 








TRADE 








_ Lumbermen’s Exchange 


White i P INE 


and North Coast Lumber. Box Shooks, 
| Cut Stock, Mouldings 
[ 255-257 First National S AN FRANCISCO 


Bank Building _Jj 


| 
| 
| 














; ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 





California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











| Estimateand Delivery Record Book 


This book is so designed, that, with less work than 
usual, the Balance-To-Go of any item is SHOWN CON- 
TINUOUSLY, and you do not need to spend anything 
more than the cost uf ordinary record books to have 
this advantage. 

The delivery record forms are on the back of the 
original estrm.te that is retained in the book. You can 
use the delivery form for the estimate facing it. 

The book contains 180 estimates and duplicates ruled— 
40 lines to the page—360 sheets 94x16 inches and 6-page 
AtoZ index. Itis bound in heavy canvas with carbon 
paper and press board. 


Postpaid, $4.75 


American Lumberman ‘4°! 39;,Dcerhor St- 
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DETEX 


“ALERT” 
Portable Watchclock System 


A WatchclockSystemis something you want 
and expect to last a long time. Many of them 
do—but don’t forget the cost of maintenance. 
Consider the key: and the methods of record- 
ing. It will save you money. Detex Alert keys 
and the Matrix (female die) in the clock, show 
practically no wear even after years of use, 
because the recording is accomplished by di- 
rect pressure of Matrix on key. 
There are many other fine features about De- 
tex Alert Watchclock Systems. Let us send 
you literature giving complete information. 
Detex Watchclock Corporation 
+1++ Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO 
71 Varick Street 28 Beach Street 
q@ NEW YORK BOSTON 


Other DETEX 
Watchclock 
Systems 
Patrol Portable 
Newman Portable 
Eco Portable 
Boston (Magneto 


Type) 
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The Proper Card for You 


Your business is vastly too important to 
be represented by anything less than a 


Wigzins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of America’s largest card users com- 
pliment the skill and care exercised in 
engraving a Wiggins Plate by 
using Wiggins Cards 
exclusively. Ask 
for tab of speci- 
mens; detach 
them one by 
one and observe 
their clean-cut 
edges and gener- 
al excellence, 










OTEEL COMPANY 


% 
PITTSBURGH. PA 
CIOHER BUILOING 
CHICAGO 






The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 

Engravers Plate Makers 

1108 South Wabash Avenue 


Die Embossers 








CHICAGO 





Be Ce TUT TTT: 





HOTAUAUGUA ANDTHE 














ASE 


WELDON, WILLIAMS & LICK 


THe Coupon Makers 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 





No. 1, $50; No. 2, $25. The 1x6-inch No. 1 is 
about $52@53; No. 2, about $27. 

Bevel siding, %4%x6-inch, Bé&better, averages 
around® $30; No. 1, $27.50; No. 2, $18. Square 


edge %x6-inch averages $4.50 to $5 higher than 


bevel. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Feb. 2.—All woods are holding firm, and indica- 
tions are that the coming weeks will see a big 
improvement in turnover. Firms here have been 
notified that there are tremendous order files at 
the mills, orders exceeding shipments by a wide 
margin. New York last week witnessed a slight 
setback due to adverse weather but, considering 
conditions, retailers and wholesalers have been un- 
usually busy. Overything still indicates a big 
building movement in the early spring, and a 
lot of subway construction that will require a tre- 
mendous supply of forest products. 

Sam E. Barr, head of Sam E. Barr (Inc.), has 
just completed negotiations for the plant of the 
West Virginia Timber Co. at Orange, W. Va. Mr. 
Barr was accompanied on his trip south by C. A. 
Cloud, purchasing agent for the Kentucky Flooring 
Co., Winchester, Ky. 

The Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., large dis- 
tributer of spruce and West Coast* products, with 
headquarters at 21 East Fortieth Street, this city, 
has just opened a Philadelphia branch at 1005 
Market Street. F. T. Satterford is in charge. 


Homer C. Smith has been appointed sales agent 
for southern New York of the Trimpak Corpora- 
tion, of which Frederick J. Bruce is president. 
Mr. Bruce reports that introduction of the new 
packed moldings, trim, millwork, frames ete. is 
proceeding rapidly, especially in the middle West. 
He plans to make it a national product. 

The annual dinner-dance of employees of the 
Dykes Lumber Co., held last Saturday night at 
the McAlpin Hotel, was a huge success. Andrew 
H. Dykes, president, was master of ceremonies. In 
the afternoon a meeting of yard employees was 
held at the company’s offices. Members of the 
office force were invited to bring their wives to the 
McAlpin affair, and it was a gala event. 

H. M. Mason, jr., manager and secretary the 
Freeport Lumber Co., has been elected president 
of the Freeport Exchange Club for 1926. 

Edward B. Engelke has just returned to the sales 
force of the Stevens-Eaton Co. He was with the 
same firm in 1904. 


Joseph L. Foss is to represent the Arthur E. 
Lane Corporation in Long Island territory. 

Thomas Crenshaw, eastern representative of the 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, has re- 
turned from a visit to headquarters. He was 
forced to undergo an operation while on his visit 
to the home office. 

Arthur E. Jelleme, of the Anderson Lumber Co., 
Passaic, left recently with Mrs. Jelleme for a tour 
of the West Indies and the Panama Canal Zone. 


Beverly Stiles, of E. M. Stiles (Inc.), sailed re- 


eee 
cently with Mrs. Stiles on the Orca to visit North 


Africa. 
LAUREL, MISS. 


Feb. 2.—Weather last week was more favorab). 
to operating, and southern pine output increased 
somewhat. Local mills report a scarcity of yarj 
stocks owing to bad drying weather for the lag 
few weeks, this causing some delay in shipments, 
and also keeping some mills from accepting any 
great quantity of new business. Orders continye 
to come in freely. All items are in good demang, 
Special cutting is extraordinarily strong. Overseas 
buyers have begun to show interest. More jp. 
quiries are being received and a number of galeg 
are reported. There Has been little if any change 
in pine price. 

Recent visitors here include Henry J. Eckstein, 
of Cooney, Eckstein & Co., New York City; Juleg 
K. Johnson, Jules K. Johnson Co., Mobile, Ala,: 
A. M. Hill, Hill-Behan Lumber Co., St. Louis, ang 
Thomas E. Watkins, of the Peoples Lumber & Sup. 
ply Co., Mt. Airy, Md., with his daughter, Miss 
Watkins. 

Paul Hayes is on the Pacific coast, where he wil] 
spend six weeks. 

G. F. Herdling, of the Greenpoint Moulding Co, 
Brooklyn, is spending some time with Mrs. Herd. 
ling at Pinehurst, N. C. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


HAINES City, FuLA., Feb. 2.—H. I. Isbell and H, 
G. Dixon, formerly of Elkhart, Ind., recently pur. 
chased the timber properties near here of the Gate. 
way Lumber & Supply Co., and also the plant of 
the company in Haines City. The new owners took 
charge the early part of February and will con- 
tinue production. 


BAINBRIDGE, GA., Feb. 3.—The timber on land 
owned by the American Sumatra Co., at Amster. 
dam, twelve miles south of here, has been bought 
by the Gragg Lumber Co., of Dublin, Ga., for 
$250,000. The erection of sawmills has begun, 
calling for an eight or ten year program. The 
purchasers expect to cut about 75,000,000 feet 
of lumber from this tract. 


Sparta, GA., Feb. 3.—The Franklin & Cary Lun- 
ber Co. is moving a number of its sawmills from 
Hancock County to Muscogee County where it has 
acquired several million feet of standing timber. 
The Franklin & Cary planing mill here, however, 
will continue until the company’s timber rights in 
this county are exhausted. 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 3.—The Superior Pine Prod- 
ucts Co., formed recently, has taken over about 
200,000 acres of timber land in Georgia, from the 
Van Turpentine & Cattle Co., of Valdosta, Ga., and 
will reforest for turpentine, rosin and lumber pro- 
duction. . 
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"Wholesale Prices of Building Materials 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Figures—Chart pre 
pared by Department of Commerce, Division of 
Building and Housing of Bureau of Standards 


Maximum Price Level 


a 
al 


1913 AVERAGE PRICE = 100 
INDEX NUMBERS 


Price Level, November, 1925 


Structural steel, 
Pitisbargns mei Rept. Oct. iH 
Douglas Fir, No. 1 At Peak 
canis! | COMMODITY Date Index Index eee = 
—| «| Building material index.Apr. 1920 299.7 174.1 173. . 
ee _| | trick, common .....+.. Oct. 1920 251.1 174.2 172.7 per 
ath, Yellow pine, 4 Gravel ...ccccccccccee dan, 1921 283.7 189.8 189. i 
at etlise = _]| FIOUOW CC: occa o0s.000e June 1920 236.9 117.2 117.2 117.2 
Red Cedar Shingles, — Lime, common, lump....Oct. 1920 286.0 227.9 227.4 2258 
sh cc apa Portland cement ...... Sept. 1920 192.9 173.3 170.8 1684 
Cae, white, plain, | Building sand ......... Jan. 1921 209.6 162,6 162.2 1638 
acer — Bars, reinforcing ......July 1917 327.1 141.7 141.7 1454 
Tore a Nails, wire ....... ..+..Jan, 1920 252.9 151.2 149.8 1512 
: Structural steel ....... June 1917 331.0 129.1 129.1 1291 
"yew york.” i Douglas fir, No. 1......Jan. 1920 407.3 179.2 179.2 1192 
wiaeoeiniaea escaet Hemlock, No. 1, north..Mar. 1920 282.1 165.9 163.5 163.5 
4.0.0. :WOrkS » Lath, yellow pine......Feb. 1920 582.0 191.5 202.4 2089 
Linseed 01) a ok Red cedar shingles.....Feb. 1920 346.8 152.5 152.5 152.5 
New York. ’ a Oak, white, plain......Mar. 1920 419.0 167.6 167.6 1744 
Putty Yellow pine flooring....Feb. 1920 455.3 201.5 205.8 200.5 
New York. WIATO GlAME: 6 o:s.0isiesosees Aug. 1920 329.5 150.8 150.8 1508 
Turpentine, ‘* Window glass .........Aug. 1918 295.2 134.1 134.1 134.1 
ili LI Linseed oil ............AUg, 1919 480.4 222.9 213.9 206.2 
Wnite Lead, Putty ....sceeeeeeeeeesdam. 1920 226.4 150.9 150.9 150.9 
ites Turpentine ......... LITApr, 1920 601.8 262.0 263.6 2608 
White Lead ....... ....Jan, 1925 243.3 225.6 225.6 225. 
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United Kingdom Lumber Prospects 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1.—During 1925 most 
of the larger importers purchased heavily of Ameri- 
can hardwoods, and although that market has ad- 
yanced considerably the last few months there are 
large quantities still to come forward at prices 
considerably below today’s c.i.f. quotations, accord- 
ing to the lumber division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Stocks are very heavy and it is almost impos- 

sible to get the Port of London Authority to ac- 
cept lumber for storage under cover as sheds are 
already taxed to their capacity. Unfortunately, 
not only are there heavy stocks in the hands of im- 
porters and consumers, but it is said agents are 
also holding considerable lumber for account of 
American shippers which, in conjunction with the 
steady flow of consignments, must be disposed of 
before any real demand for forward delivery takes 
lace. 
While the advance in the American market in 
the latter months of 1925 will help holders to 
dispose of their stocks and strengthen their finan- 
cial condition, it will probably take several months 
before they are reduced sufficiently to induce for- 
ward buying in any volume. Consumption is low, 
furniture factories are experiencing a quict de- 
mand. As a whole, conditions in the hardwood 
trade are even quieter than are usually antici- 
pated at this time of the year. It is therefore im- 
probable that more than a very moderate demand 
for hardwood lumber for forward delivery will be 
evident during the opening quarter of 1926. 

A fair volume of business was transacted at the 
commencement of 1925 in southern pine and prices 
were well maintained. The railroad companies 
came into the market and were the principal con- 
sumers but, towards the end of spring, the demand 
fell off and from then on until the end of the year 
there was little change in the situation. The prin- 
cipal outlet for southern pine in the United King- 
dom is the shipbuilding industry, but owing to the 
deplorable condition in which it has been during 
the entire year there has been little demand and 
there can not be any real improvement until ship- 
building becomes active again. 

Douglas fir is increasing in favor in this market 
especially for No. 2 clear and better, which is being 
chiefly used in the manufacture of joinery and for 
interior house work. The great reduction in price, 
however, of Russian pine (sold here as “joinery 
redwood’’) shipped from Archangel and Leningrad 
has brought this wood into severe competition. 
Russian pine is preferred by the joinery manufac- 
turers on account of its soft texture and easy 
workability and, unless Douglas fir can be sold at 
alow figure, it can not compete with it. 

The market for European softwoods in the 
United Kingdom has been dominated by Russia 
during the last year. While the quantity shipped 
from that country was negligible after the war up 
to about three years ago, from that time increas- 
ing quantities have been coming forward. Last 
year the total quantity imported into this market 
was approximately 600,000,000 feet, of which about 
500,000,000 feet was from the White Sea and the 
balance from Leningrad. 

Although the 1925 season has been none too 
good from the British importers’ viewpoint, the 
quantity disposed of has been considerable, the 
heavy demand for house-building being chiefly re- 
sponsible. This demand will likely continue dur- 
ing the coming year, and, with little stock being 
carried over the winter by the northern European 
countries, the outlook for 1926 is promising. 


Year’s Export and Import Data 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1.—The total value of 
exports of wood and manufactures of wood from 
the United States during the calendar year 1925 
is given as $145,004,292 in the preliminary report 
of the customs service. This was an increase of 
more than $2,000,000 over 1924 exports. It was 
the third largest aggregate value of wood exports 
for any calender year. The peak was reached in 
1920, when exports were valued at $183,000,000 
and in 1923 it was $145,967,892. 


Of the total exports last year lumber—boards, ¥ 


Planks and scantlings—comprised 57 percent, or 
$83,026,347. The total quantity of 1,948,038,000 
feet exceeded the volume for any year except 1913. 
In the latter year the exports aggregated 2,573,- 
895,000 feet, valued at $63,081,723. 

Exports of all species of softwood lumber for 
925 amounted to 1,585,954,000 feet, with a total 
value of $57,278,902, against 1,572,618,000 feet 
in 1924, valued at $54,702,561. Hardwood lum- 
ber exports last year were 362,084,000 feet, with 
4 value of $25,747,445, against 333,526,000 feet, 
Valued at $23,927,163 in 1924. 








Exports of boards, planks and scantlings by 
species last year were: Cypress, 9,049,000 feet ; 
Douglas fir, 607,908,000 feet; southern pine, 901,- 
127,000 feet; western pine, 20,706,000 feet ; white 
pine, 13,957,000 feet; redwood, 46,393,000 feet; 
spruce, 27,701,000 feet ; hemlock, 126,972,000 feet, 
and all other softwoods, 32,121,000 feet. Hard- 
woods—Ash, 25,141,000 feet; chestnut, 7,098,000 
feet ; gum, 54,633,000 feet ; hickory, 4,419,000 feet ; 
oak, 183,590,000; poplar, 30,644,000 feet; walnut, 
10,893,000 feet ; mahogany, 19,002,000 feet, and all 
other, 26,664,000 feet. 

Sawed timber exports last year totaled 554,448,- 
000 feet, valued at $15,931,779, and included 340,- 
742,000 feet of Douglas fir and 154,396,000 feet 
of southern pine. Sawed cedar timber exports 
were 35,581,000 feet and hewn timber exports 107,- 
790,000 feet. Other log exports totaled 53,743,000 
feet. 

Box shook exports aggregated 97,015,032 feet, 
against 103,437,594 feet in 1924. 

Veneer exports last year were 56,930,126 square 
feet, valued at $1,571,025, and plywood exports 
17,562,465 square feet, valued at $691,288. In 
1924 the combined exports of veneer and plywood 
were 53,510,558 square feet, valued at $1,637,501. 

Cooperage exports for last year were valued at 
$10,519,601, against $9,797,036 in 1924. Tight 
staves and shook aggregated nearly 75 percent of 
the cooperage exports. 

Exports of handles and handle dimension stock 
were in excess of the 1924 volume by about 15 
percent. In 1925 exports of handles and handle 
stock for tools were valued at $1,827,173 and for 
agricultural implements at $558,969. 

The 1925 value of imports of wood and manu- 
factures of wood was $120,496,521, an increase 
of $8,000,000 over the 1924 figure. This includes 
$15,000,000 worth of pulpwood, $5,000,000 worth 
of cork and cork products, and $10,000,000 worth 
of manufactures. The remainder, or $50,460,000, 
is the value of lumber and logs and rough forest 
products imported. Over half this value, or $50,- 
411,399, went for purchases abroad of softwood 
lumber which amounted in quantity to 1,734,137,- 
000 feet, which is the second largest year’s import 
of this class. Of this amount, Canada contributed 
1,717,000,000 feet. 

Imports of mahogany logs were valued at 
nearly $5,700,000; Central American species be- 
ing valued at $3,015,000 and African mahogany 
at $1,448,000. Imports of Philippine mahogany 
logs were valued at $58,000, and of sawn Philip- 
pine mahogany at $1,350,000. Imports of Span- 
ish cedar logs were valued at $577,000. 

Other very large import items included in the 
$90,400,000 mentioned as the value of sawmill 
and rough products are lath, $10,608,000 ; shingles, 
$9,992,000, and logs and rough timber of common 
species, $3,855,000. This latter figure is exclu- 
sive of the value of poles, $2,989,000, and ties, 
$797,000, which added to logs make an import of 
nearly $8,000,000, over 90 percent of which also 
comes from Canada. 


Glasgow Trade on Sounder Basis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1.—A continued im- 
provement in the lumber trade during November 
and December convinced dealers in Glasgow that 
as a whole the business is now in better condition 
and on a sounder basis than it has been for at least 
three years, according to a report from Consul 
Chamberlin. Prices remained stable, sales were 
fairly satisfactory and there were indications of 
further expansion. There was still hesitancy 
among importers about placing forward orders. 


“American woods followed the general tendency, 
only Pacific coast lumber weakening slightly,” says 
the consul. ‘Douglas fir sold steadily from stock 
and ex-quay, but towards the latter part of the 
month quotations were under the prevailing prices 
in order to close contracts. Clear Sitka spruce and 
Port Orford cedar likewise weakened. Sales ‘of 
both were chiefly from stock. : 

“Hardwoods generally strengthened following 
an improvement in the furniture trades. No. 1 
common and select quarter oak of 1-inch up was 
in demand, with sales fairly brisk. Thin prime 
sap gum was wanted to such an extent that stores 
were depleted and this was also true of panel cot- 
tonwood. Poplar was an exception to the general 
trend, being in little demand, while the market for 
prime magnolia was good. 

“The consumption of pitch pine is affected pri- 
marily by the shipbuilding industry, but neverthe- 
less it increased materially. Several large orders 
were placed and more inquiries made. In sympa- 
thy with the Gulf Coast region, prices advanced. 
In all lines some future contracts were closed, 
often for quantities that dealers despaired of ob- 
taining for some months. Inquiries also freely 
passed, and a fair volume of business appeared 
both from stocks and ex-quay.” 
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New York Truss Close Top 
Fruit 
Write for our latest prices. We pay the 


freight. Send us your future orders for 
winter shipment. We will give Spring 
Dating. This will protect you from any 
change in prices. 


W. W. Babcock Co. 


BATH, N. Y. 
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CHICAGO 








OAK FLOORING 


Spenoak Service Plus 


Jan. 15th, Noon. Order for car Select Red Oak Floor- 
ing. Wired Miller Bros., Johonson City,Tenn. Car num- 
ber wired us § p.m. Billed out Saturday 16th. Delivered 
Chicago, Jan 23. Check in full received from customer 
Jan. 29th. Exclusive agents Chicago - Milwaukee- 
Detroit territory. 


JOHN A. SPENCER LUMBER Co. 
Suite 801, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Big Four Lumber Co. 
—HARDWOODS— 


Dimension Stocks — Crating 
Conway Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Douglas Fir, 
Yellow Pine, 
White Pine, 


HUTCHINS storage co. 


Saw Mill, Band Resaw and Planing Mill 


GENERAL OFFICES, YARDS AND MILL: | Spruce, Norway, 

139th and Western Ave., BLUEISLAND, ILL. | Railroad and 
Local Phone: Chicago Phone: Car Material 

Blue Island 800 Pullman 8020 (No Toll) | ORDERS SOLICITED 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
If SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 








OUR 
Service Satisfies 


the retailers and the 
manufacturers in three 
large consuming cen- 
ters. 


TRI-STATE LUMBER 
& SHINGLE COMPANY 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


R. A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
111 W. Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ford Building, DETROIT, MICH. 


Member National Association 
of Commission Lumber Salesmen. 








Do You 
Sell to 


Furniture Factories 


or other woodworkers? 
If so, we can help you build business and conserve profits 


Do you know that a large number of 
eoncerns in your line are subscribers 
for our credit information service, 
(which also gives leads for new busi- 
ness), and that we are better able to 
gerve you than any other credit 
agency? 
Ask for rates and Pamphlet No. 49-S 
Giving Full Details. 

Try our Collection Department any 
time on delinquent or disputed ac- 
counts, whether or not you are a 
subscriber. For rates ask for Pam- 
phlet No. 49-C. 


LumBermen’s Crepit Association 
Suite 1740-68—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Headquarters, 157 East 44th St., New York City 
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P. C. Walker, of the Charles Horn Lumber Co., 
Chicago, has been spending a few days in Toronto, 
Ont., on business. 

L. P. Ryan, vice president of Gregertsen Bros. 
Co., was in Detroit this week attending the annual 
meeting of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

A. H. Ruth, manager of the Chicago office of the 
G. W. Jones Lumber Co., spent several days this 
week at Appleton, Wis., conferring with company 
officials, 

Clyde Bronson, of the Bronson Lumber Co., 
Roselle, Ill., while in the city this week, reported 
that business was opening up well in his section 
and that he was looking for a good year. 

W. H. Gleason, manager of the Chicago office of 
James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn., was 
expected to return this week end from a three 
weeks’ trip through Michigan territory. 

W. H. Harris, of Hanbury Timber Products 
(Ltd.), Vancouver, B. €., arrived in the city the 
first of the week and has been calling on some of 
his friends and acquaintances in the trade. 

HW. S. Durant has been appointed manager of 
the cold rolled strip and spring sales department 
of the American Steel & Wire Co., 208 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago. Mr. Durant succeeds Lewis 
Johnson, deceased, 


Clyde H. Wilson, manager of the Chicago office 

of the Deer Park Lumber Co., was one of the many 
Chicago lumbermen who attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at Detroit this week. 
Joe Wuggins, sales manager, and Fred 
of the Boykin Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., were in 
Chicago this week conferring with the Charles L. 
suxter Lumber Co. They went on to Detroit for 
the Michigan retailers’ annual. 


Boykin, 


John A. Spencer, of the John A. Spencer Lumber 
Co., made a trip to Detroit this week for the pur- 
pose of conferring with Charles P. Raymond, who 
is in charge of the company’s office in that city. 
Mr. Speneer planned to drop in on the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan retailers and greet some of 
his friends. 

William Donovan, jr., of the Donovan Lumber 
Co., Aberdeen, Wash., has been in Chicago several 
days this week looking over the business situation, 
calling on some of his friends, and attending to 
various business matters. He expected to visit his 
old home at Menominee, Mich., before returning to 
Aberdeen. 


I. K. McRae, of the McRae Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., manufacturer of southern pine and 
hardwoods, passed through Chicago this week on 
his way to Detroit. Like most other southern 
lumbermen who visited this market this week, he 
was planning to take in the Michigan retailers’ 
convention, 


Among the visitors at the offices of James D. 


Lacey & Co., Chicago, during the week were 
Messrs. Farwell and Stark, of the Lutcher & 


Moore Iaumber Co., Orange, Tex.; Mr. McCord, of 
Seattle, who stopped on his way to and from 
Washington, D. C., and G. F. Royce, of the United 
States Lumber Co., Scranton, Pa. 


W. R. MeMillan, manager of eastern sales for 
the Hammond Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
has just recently returned from a trip to Kansas 
City where business matters occupied his attention 
for several days. Mr. MeMillan reports a gratify- 
ing redwood business since the opening of the new 
year and is optimistic of the future. 


S. K. Ingham, of Oklahoma City, Okla., who was 
called to Hanover, N. H., recently by the illness 
of his son, who is attending Dartmouth Univer- 
sity, passed through Chicago this week on his way 
to Westminster, B. C., where he will visit another 
son. Mr. Ingham is well known to the trade as an 
officer of the Ingham Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


J. B. Deutsch, president of the Lake Independ- 
ence Lumber Co., Big Bay, Mich., arrived in the 
city the first of the week for a conference with 
H. H. Spaulding, vice president and manager of 
the Chicago office. Mr. Deutsch and Mr. Spaulding 
went over to Detroit later in the week and sat in 
on a few of the sessions of the Michigan retailers’ 
meeting. 


R. W. Fullerton, president of the Bradley Lum- 
ber Co., Warren, Ark., arrived in the city last 
week and spent several days here conferring with 
the Charles L. Baxter Lumber Co., which repre- 
sents his company in this territory. Mr. Fullerton 
had been to the East to see his wife off on a 
month’s cruise to the Bahamas and was on his 
way home. 


Lloyd F. Garrett, president of the Pocahontas 
Lumber Co.. Corinth, Miss., and Mrs. Garrett were 
Chicago visitors this week. Their visit here was 
in the nature of a stop-over, as they were on their 
way to Detroit to attend the annual meeting of the 
Michigan retailers. Mr. Garrett told local digs. 
tributers that his company is getting considerable 
business out of Michigan and that its mill stocks 
are beginning to run low. 


Harold Knapp, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Union Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif., re. 
turned last week from an extended swing through 
southern and western territory. Leaving Chicago 
at the first of the year, Mr. Knapp went to Florida 
where he spent some time looking over redwood 
prospects. He then left for San Francisco to econ- 
fer with company officials. While there Mr. Knapp 
made a trip to the company mills at Fort Bragg 
and reports that practically all the mills have 
good, although not burdensome, stocks. The red- 
wood business in California is looking good at this 
time, he was told, and prospects favor a good year, 

M. M. Elledge, of the M. M. Elledge Lumber Co., 
Corinth, Miss., stopped off in Chicago the first of 
the week on his way to Detroit to greet his many 
friends at the Michigan retailers’ meeting. While 
in the city, Mr. Elledge called on the Vanlanding- 
ham-Cook Lumber Co., and also paid the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a friendly visit. Although reporting 
fair weather in the South in the last week, Mr. 
Elledge says that the rains have been so genera) 
that very little dry lumber is to be found among 
the Mississippi mills at this time. In discussing 
the subject of conservation, he took the position 
that the lumber dealer should sell more short 
length stock. Mr. Elledge expects to stop in sey- 
eral Ohio cities on his way home. 

William L. Sykes, president of the Grasse River 
Railroad Corporation, Conifer, N. Y., and identified 
with the Emporium Forestry Co.. Utiea, N. Y., 
and A. E. Edgecomb, president and general sales 
manager of the Insular Lumber Co., Philadelphia, 
while in Chicago last week paid the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN a friendly call. They had been at- 
tending the tie producers meeting at Cleveland 


and came on to Chicago together. Mr. Sykes was 
particularly interested in the northern hardwood 
market situation and Mr. Edgecomb was planning 
to go on to the West Coast to look over the ma- 
hogany situation. Mr. Edgecomb reports that his 
company, which imports considerable Philippine 
mahogany. doubled its business last vear and ex- 
pects to repeat this fine record during 1926. 


A Correction 


In recording the passing of P. M. Starnes in the 
Jan. 30 issue, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN stated 
that the office of the North American Timber Hold- 
ing Co. had been moved to Milwaukee, KE. L. Hay- 
ward, secretary of the company, advances the in- 
formation that the offices of this concern have al- 
Ways been in Chicago, and that it is the American 
Timber Holding Co. that is located at Milwaukee. 


Directors Adopt Resolutions 


At the first meeting of the new board of diree- 
tors of the Lumbermen’s Assocaition of Chicago the 
following resolutions were adopted : 

WHEREAS, This board of directors has learned 
with profound sorrow of the death on Tuesday, 
Jan. 12, 1926. of John Schoen, who was long iden- 
tified with the hardwood lumber trade of Chicago; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we have lost an associate whose 
entire business career may be recalled with pride 
by all who knew him, as worthy of emulation. 
Be it further 

Resolved, That we tender to his bereaved family 
and business associates our heartfelt sympathy in 
their great affliction and that a copy of these reso- 
lution be sent to them and to the lumber press. 


'aaa4@@ 


New Concern Enters Hardwood Field 

Carl F. Pieritz, formerly manager of the Cairo 
dimension plant of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
has recently organized the Carl F. Pieritz Lumber 
Co., to do a wholesale and commission business 
in hardwoods and veneers. The new concern 18 
nicely located in room 1149 of the Straus Build- 





ing. 
Mr. Pieritz has made arrangements with the 
Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co., Mound City, Il, 


manufacturer of hardwoods, to represent it in this 


territory. This connection rounds out a select 
group of mills from which he will obtain high 


grade stock for the consuming trade. Mr. Pierits 
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_ 
gas associated with the Chicago Mill & Lumber 
fo, in various capacities for fifteen years and is 
thoroughly acquainted with the production and dis- 


| tribution of hardwoods and veneers. 


Chicago Hoo-Hoo to Concatenate 
Frederick Klapproth, president of the Chicago 


| Hoo-Hoo Club, announces that the club is co- 
| operating with the Vicegerent Snark of this dis- 
Strict to pull off a concatenation on the first eve- 


ning of the opening session of the annual conven- 
tion of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
jssociation. Tom A, Moore is assisting Mr. Klapp- 
roth, and they believe that with the applications 


» now in hand and those that are promised, twenty- 


fye to thirty candidates will be initiated. The 


© concatenation will be held on the evening of Feb. 
10 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


Any iocal or 
out-of-town Hoo-Hoo are cordially invited to at- 
tend this concatenation and to bring in any new 
candidates they can secure. 


Northern Mill Manager Resigns 


Forced to seek a milder and drier climate on 


> account of the health of his wife, W. B. Clubine, 


veppral manager: of the Edward Hines Hardwood 


' & Hemlock Co., of Park Falls, Rice Lake and 


Loretta, Wis., has tendered his resignation, effec- 
tive Feb. 1, 1926. A. L. McBean, who has been 
identified with the lumber industry of Michigan 
and Wisconsin for the last twenty-nine years, has 
heen nemed his suecessor. 

Mr. Clubine’s connection with the northern lum- 
per industry covers a 
period of twenty years, 
He was first associated 
with the Iron River 
Lumber Co.. Iron River, 
Wis, which was then 
operating in white and 
Norway pine, and later 








W. B. CLUBINE, 
Park Falls, Wis. : 
Resigns Because of Wife's 
Ill Health 





was in charge of the 
Hines’ interests at Park 
Falls. The announcement 
of his decision to leave 
Wisconsin comes at the 
close of a successful term 
as president of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. While his many 
friends will regret his departure, the step was 
imperative as Mrs. Clubine has not been well for 
several years and her physicians recommended a 
change of climate. The best wishes of all north- 
eth lumbermen will accompany Mr. and Mrs. Clu- 
bine wherever they may decide to locate. 
Mr. McBean, who succeeds Mr. Clubine, comes 
from a lumber family, as his father was vice 
president and general manager of the J. E. Potts 
Salt & Lumber Co., Au Sable, Mich., back in the 
tighties. Starting with the Alger Smith Lumber 
Co. in 1897, he rose rapidly until in 1904, when 
he severed his connection with this company, he 
was manager of one of its mills. From 1905 to 
1911 he was in the wholesale business in Detroit 
and from 1912 to 1920 northern buyer for the 
Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., Chicago. 
Resigning from the Hettler organization, he took 
charge of the operations of the Stack Lumber Co., 
Escanaba, and in 1923 became associated with the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co. His work with the 
Hines organization included buying, selling and 
‘ficiency work. The fact that he has been chosen 
to handle the extensive Hines’ interests in Wis- 
Consin speaks well for his ability as an all-round 
lumberman. 














Takes Over Western Pine Department 
A change of considerable importance to the local 
‘ranch of the lumber industry took place Feb. 1, 
With the taking over of the western pine depart 
ment ot the Hayden & Wescott Lumber Co., by Roy 
V. Squires and Clarence D, Fisher and the organi- 
ZAtion of the Squires & Fisher Lumber Co. (not 
Ine.), In announcing the change, the principals 
og new company, who have been associated 
fifteen ne Hayden & Wescott organization for over 
reg ag: state that they will conduct the busi- 
past a oa the same conservative lines as in the 
amb _ main office will remain in Chicago, in 
tthe te Mr. Squires, while Mr. Fisher will look 
€ eastern territory from Hempstead (L. I.), 





N. Y. All contracts for purchase and sale prior 
to Feb. 1, 1926, will be assumed by the Hayden & 
Wescott Lumber Co. The new organization will 
maintain offices at 818 Railway Exchange Building, 
80 East Jackson Boulevard. 


Named Eastern Representative 


Roger H. Woodman, for several years Chicago 
representative of the Ingham Lumber Co., of Kan- 
sas City, has recently been appointed eastern rep- 
resentative of the Dwight Lumber Co., of San 
Francisco, Calif., succeeding F. B. LeCrone, who 
resigned the first of the year to accept a position 
with the Metropolitan Lumber Co. He will make 
his headquarters in Chicago. 

Mr. Woodman’s experience in the lumber indus- 
try covers a period of twenty years. During this 
time he has spent considerable time at the mills 
and has traveled over nearly all portions of the 
North Central States, where he is known to both 
the yard trade and large industrial consumers. 

The early part of his career he spent among half 

a dozen southern sawmills gaining a thorough 
knowledge of the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness. With this as a foundation he branched off 
into sales work and subsequently became identified 
with the Hilgard Lumber Co. While with this 
concern he covered Ohio territory and built up a 
wide friendship among the dealers of that State. 
Later he transferred his services to the Sabine 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and during the last 
three years has represented the Ingham Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., either directly or on a 
commission basis. Mr. Woodman is well qualified 
to look after the interests of the Dwight Lumber 
Co. and promote the distribution of its output in 
this territory. 
_ F. S. Fish, general sales manager of the com- 
pany, who has been temporarily in charge of the 
local office since the first of the year, has returned 
to headquarters at San Francisco. 


(SEBEL ABaEAaAaa: 


Party Ends Eight Months’ Cruise 


SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 1-—W. E. Wright, a forest 
engineer on the cruising staff of James D. Lacey 
& Co., has just returned to the company’s Savan- 
nah office from an eight months’ field trip in south- 
ern Florida. The cruising party of which Mr. 
Wright was in charge, made detailed timber esti- 
mates and maps of large tracts in five counties in 
southern Florida, the men traveling from one tract 
to another by Ford car and part of the time living 
in tents which were moved as the work progressed. 

Another Lacey cruising party consisting of eight 
men has also recently returned to the Savannah 
office after completing detailed estimates of eighty- 
two adjoining tracts in eastern South Carolina. 
Estimates for each tract show the kind and amount 
of timber on the upland, high swamp and low 
swamp areas and a forest type map shows the 
distribution of the different classes of timber over 
the entire holdings. 


Push Work on Southern Box Plant 


Actual construction work on the new plant of 
Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Co., at Jackson, Miss., 
began last week and will be rapidly pushed to com- 
pletion, B. F. Masters announced this week. Night 
crews of 50 or 60 men will carry the work forward 
and it is expected that the plant will be ready for 
operation in sixty days at the outside. When 
completed the operation will represent an invest- 
ment of $100,000 and will give employment to 150 
to 200 men, 


(‘SELLER GG@GiG@’ @’ls 


Celebrates Eighty-sixth Birthday 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 2.—-The usual day’s 
work in his office and a quiet dinner at home eon- 
stituted the birthday celebration of T. B. Walker, 
pioneer lumberman and art collector, who was 86 
years old yesterday. The family dinner, which 
usually is conducted on Feb. 1, was dispensed with 
this year. This was because most of the members 
of the lumberman’s family are in California. Mr. 
Walker walked to his office and back, as usual. 
Then a few quiet hours in his study, following din- 
ner, completed his activities on his 86th birthday. 

Born at Xenia, Ohio. in 1840, Mr. Walker came 
to Minneapolis in 1862. For a time he was en- 
gaged in government surveys. Through these sur- 
veys he became acquainted with the timber re- 
sources of the State. Soon after the firm of Butler, 
Mills & Walker was formed. As the years went 
on the business was expanded and it was through 
his lumber interests that his large business was 
built. 

Ever since coming to Minneapolis Mr. Walker 
has been active in civic and community affairs. 
His interest in art led him to gather one of the 
most valuable collections of paintings and other 
art objects in America, which for many years were 
on publie exhibition. These paintings again will 
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When You Need 
Lumber 


get in touch with the firms listed 
below and take advantage of their 
fine mill connections. Remember 
they sell on commission basis and 
by keeping the mill’s sales costs 
down they are frequently able to 
pass on worthwhile savings to 
their customers. 


Submit your next order to some 
of these firms and be convinced 
that it pays to buy from them. 


J. L. LANE & CO. 
11 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


SHEAD LUMBER ASSOCIATION 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LUMBER SERVICE CORPORATION 
30 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


PENDELL & HAMILTON 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN HANSEN LBR. CO. (Wados 
11 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE TOMBAUGH LUMBER CO. 


Canton, Ohio 


HAYES LUMBER CO. 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


LUCAS LUMBER CO. 
605 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


R. D. HUNTING LUMBER CO. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


GEORGE B. ROOKWOOD 
P. O. 15, Peoria, Illinois 


W. E. ALLEN LUMBER CO. 
30 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHAS. 0. ASCHMANN LUMBER CO. 
123 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


VANLANDINGHAM-COOK LBR. CO. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHAS. L. BAXTER LUMBER CO. 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


NAT. F. WOLFE LUMBER CO. 
209 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


C. W. BODGE & CO. 
724-25 Genesee Blidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


JOHN H. SHOOK LUMBER CO. 
30 No. La Salle St., Chicago. Ill. 


( Other members of association are 
invited to join in this advertising. 
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High grade steel that 
holds an edge longer 
is the foundation of 
Simonds Circular Saws. 


These saws give you 
more production at less 
cost because they re- 
quire less fitting. There- 
fore they save you 
money. 


Order new saws or 
. have your old one re- 
paired at a Simonds 
Service Station. 


SIMONDS 


SAW and STEEL CO. 


Established 1832 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


CHICAGO, JL. PORTLAND, ORE. 
DETROIT, MICH. means, good aaa 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
ST. JOHN, N. B. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 





be exhibited to the public when the new art gal- 
lery, which now is being erected by Mr. Walker, is 
completed on Lowry hill, in the shadow of his home. 


Make Changes in Sales Organization 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 3,—The Ward-Brock 
Sash & Door Co. here has announced several 
changes in its sales organization made necessary 
by the appointment of George R. Lampton to the 
position of sales manager. Mr. Lampton was 
formerly sales representative in the State of West 
Virginia. C. C. Mueller, formerly in charge of 
sales in Kentucky has been transferred to West 
Virginia and W. T. Smith, who has been in the 
office of the company for three years, has been 
placed in charge of the Kentucky territory. 


OBITUARY 


JOHN T. HERCULES, probably the oldest 
sawmill man in the State of Indiana in point of 
service, died at his home in Center, Ind., on Jan. 
22 at the age of 79. Mr. Hercules had been in the 
sawmill business continuously for 60 years, first 
under name of Hercules & Bro. and then as John 
T. Hercules & Son. He was born in Darke 
County, Ohio, Jan. 7, 1847, and moved to Indiana 
when but 17 years old. His father operated a 
sawmill at Center and upon his death John T., 
then 19 years old, and his brother, Lewis, took 
over the mill and operated until 1917 when Lewis 
Hercules died. John T. Hercules then took his 
son, Neil, into partnership, the latter taking over 
his uncle’s interest, and since that time the mill 
has been operated under the name of John T. 
Hercules & Son. The plant will continue under 
name of Neil Hercules Lumber Co. 











JOHN F. HOGAN, manager of the Walker 
Lumber Co.’s yard at Columbus, Wis., died sud- 
denly in the Milwaukee hospital, Milwaukee, 
Wis., on Jan. 29, aged 38. He had been operated 
on two weeks previously and was apparently on 
the way to recovery. Mr. Hogan was born at 
Spring Green, Wis., attended school at Dodge- 
ville, and graduated from the Milwaukee normal 
school. He also attended the University of Wis- 
consin for one year. For eight years he was su- 
perintendent of schools at Depere, Wis. Mr. 
Hogan served in the signal corps during the war. 
At the close of the war he became manager of 
the Owen King Lumber Co., at Dodgeville which 
position he held for five years. He had been 
with Walker Co. since Feb. 1, 1924. He was a 
commander of the American Legion, Columbus 
post, and a member of the Elks Club. The sur- 
vivors are his wife, three sisters and three 
brothers. 


FRED RICHARDSON, Ingersoll, Ont., died re- 
cently at his home there in his 77th year. Mr. 
Richardson was one of the oldest retail lumber 
dealers in the Province of Ontario. At the an- 
nual midsummer outings and conventions of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, he 
was always one and most enthusiastic members 
present and the oldest. Mr. Richardson was 
born in West Zorra, Oxford County. “As a young 
man he went with his parents to Ingersoll 
where he followed the carpenter trade and also 
did some contracting. He went into the retail 
lumber and planing mill business some years 
later and followed that line until his death—a 
period of over 50 years. For several years Mr. 
Richardson was a member of the Town Council 
of Ingersoll and also a member of the Board of 
Education. He is survived by his widow and 
three daughters, all of whom live in Ingersoll. 


ROLLIN D. CONKLIN, president of the Johns- 
ton-Conklin Lumber Co., of Detroit, Mich., died 
at his home in that city on Jan. 23 at the age 
of 46. Mr. Conklin had been a resident of De- 
troit about a year, having moved there from 
Wichita, Kan., where he was a member of the 
firm of Prestridge-Conklin Wholesale Lumber Co. 
He had gone to Wichita about twelve years ago 
from Oklahoma City where he had been in the 
lumber business for nearly 20 years, having be- 
gun work there for a lumber concern when he 
was a boy. Mr. Conklin was well known in lum- 
ber circles in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. He 
was active in the work of the First Presbyterian 
Church while living in Wichita and was a mem- 
ber of the Wichita Consistory and Shrine. A 
widow and one son, Rollin D., jr., survive him. 


MRS. FRED HENRY, aged 50, wife of a lum- 
berman of Belle Plaine, Ia., died Jan. 30, a few 
minutes after she had retired for the night. Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry had attended a church social 
during the evening and Mrs. Henry was appar- 
ently in excellent health when she reached home. 
The husband and a daughter, Mrs. William Lit- 
tle, of Oelwein, survive. Mr. Henry is well known 
in retail lumber circles and has been in business 
in Belle Plaine for many years. 


JOHN M. LEITER, former lumberman and un- 
til recently engaged in the real estate business, 
died in Portland, Ore., Jan. 19, following a stroke 
of paralysis. Mr. Leiter was born in Miamis- 
burg, Ohio, 76 years ago and as a young man 


—_—__} Frsrvs 


organized the lumber firm of J. M. Leiter 4 
Co. at Wapakoneta, Ohio. Later he be 
member of the lumber firm of Foss & Leiter 

Bay City, Mich., which carried on extensive [og. 
ging operations in northern Michigan. In 18%; 
he went to Oregon and became superintenden, 
and general manager of the Bridal Veil Lumber. 
ing,Co., at Bridal Veil, Ore. Sixteen yearg ag, 
he sold out his interests and moved to Portlanj 

He is survived by a son, O. C. Leiter, man: ne 
editor of the Portland Telegram, and a daughte 

























CHARLES E. ROBERTS, a veteran lumber. 
man of Alexandria, La., died at his home they, 
on Jan. 27. He was a native of Portland, ye 
and moved to Texas early in youth. He seryej 
in the Confederate army and after the Civil wy; 
entered the sawmill business in Texas. Late 
he moved to Louisiana where he and his brother 
the late George A. Roberts, operated sawmills a — 
Robertsville and Woodworth. He retired fron 
active business life some years ago. Two daugh. 
ters, a son and eleven grandchildren survive, ff 


FRED J. DYER, who was engaged in the lum. § 
ber business at Curwensville, Pa., for many 
years, died at his home there on Jan. 27, at th 
age of 62. Death was due to an attack of pney. | 
monia. Mr. Dyer had been prominent in bug). | 
ness circles in Clearfield County and during th § 
world war served as a member of the selectiy: § 
board for his district. - 


‘ena 


Saws for Mortises and Molding Far 


A bulletin recenty issued by the Huther Br; | 
Saw Manufacturing Co., of Rochester, N. Y., ¢&. 
scribes a special set of saws or cutters, which cay 
be made up with either two or six teeth, for use {n 
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Showing how the saws are set to cut mortises, ) 
bevels and molding face 


making window screen frames. The set consists of | 
three saws and one spacing collar, with suitable 
diameter for the customer’s machine, as outlined 
in the accompanying illustration, which is drawl 
for %-inch material. 

The set consists of: q 

A—fs-inch thick special shear tooth saw or cut | 
ter, used for cutting end grain. 








Finished product cut with Huther saws 


B—-inch thick bevel faced shear tooth cop 
cutter, %-inch larger in diameter than A. 
C—¥-inch bevel face concave faced molding cut 
ter, large diameter 14-inch smaller than A. : 
X—yf;-inch spacing collar. 4 
For 1- or 1%%-inch stock increase thickness at i 
X to ys-inch; A to ys-inch, B and C to f,-inch. § 
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Fe cer cas cpusecemensnesiaceameasteneie anaseicdsiis Wisdaiagmoaeliadmeme cai 21.15 ..... p to 14”, 38 to 40’ oo... wee 67.75 
Jacksonvi = ing i i 
ille, Fla., Feb. 1.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained i i i 
r cut 7” 2e§ ed in this territory during the two week . 
_ Week ended— Jan. 30 Jan. 23 Week ended J 30 J 23 on aiagaags 
: — an. 30 Jan. 23 Wee _ 
7 paver hietsian : delta eek ended Jan. 30 Jan. 23 Week ended— Jan. 30 Jan. 23 
etter veeeeeeesgiinee $59.02 | 1x4 B&better Cn 46.00 | B&better— °*"%* rein 
No. Senn scare 22.64 22.54 ies. Boose, 42.00 | 1x10 Rough ......... 61.25 Be ern aaa 
No. 3 come. 20020) 00 Tato | ._No. 2 com... 24.00 23.67 | 1x12 Rough -.. 60.00 ..... EEE BIE esas sone 21.62 
™ Eepotter Lt ee rere re 72.25 SHG NO: 2 COMM ccc scones 19.67 1x_6 to 12 Rough... ... 51.46 39.00 1x4 & up D4S......2. .-.. 27.00 
1x6 No a uae pene oe. 3 ¥sx3% B&better ........... 25.00 5/4x6 to 12 Rough... 61.50 44.50 en a 
NOs 2 COM sos ccccs 2.03 21.96 No. 1 com 24.00 No, 1— sige 
settee eres 24 
gleaf noi 2and IOs 2 COM cwccc 15.00 15.00 en aes poe ee ee ee pee 45.00 ins ae rai 17.00 —_ 
; peasnentiecea wens 42.00 pr ge ng, haat ‘ “aes 
Fandom Fa Straight ”_ oii No. 2— 1x6 & up D4S....... 17.50 17.50 
ee 5 errr ' ee 
2x 6 See eee 28°69 ibe $e 6 Nou 2 COiivcc cscs cence 45.00 = ee Pace ana e pie 2a ea 
: 2 6 a WI eee eee eee nee hh e 2 5 
7 ly ECO I 31.58 31.00 1x Shi OF 26.60 N | 
Et sietbtiteasecess 31.58 31.00 iii iadie (1x8 Shiplap ©.000000. 22.50 22.13 ovelty, 1x6 
on kp No. 2— B&better ......++-. . 44.00 50.00 
6 NO: S COM eo dicen neces 22.00 c ; it aadeg 40.25 
Richeancnaeutiuns akties 31.00 1x10 No. 2 com...... 22.00 1x10 Ship! Bias 7) a Oi No. 2 SII Beas Boe 
sso = a ueiaiacn cane SM Cudunpnsnduahiae 26. 
22.00 FUG Se adtcdkecadesqees meade 10.00 
The following i _— _ - 
g are current f.o.b. i Ar i 
7 | ».b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Jan. 29: 
ooring ini 
Bdge ; Finish—Dr i 
dge grain— 1x3” 1x4” essed Dimension—Dressed $2S&CM—Shiplap 
ve ig : B&better “C” No. 1 : 
Baheticn Tt gig be $72.50 | 1x47 .....cccceecece ee $66.50 $f a No. 2 Rel es i 
B&better ooo. $81.50 70.50 | 1x6 & Bees, 875 “5a.50 | 122% 10,18 12,14, 10,18, | tx Be 736000 23.80 18.00 
SER ince etal Saccd x5, 10, 12”............ 72.50 58.00 s . Ss ta et Re 34:00 18:25 
coe fe Flat grain— . . 14 1%: 2”x4 to 8”.... 74.50 soon as $29.50 2x 4” $24.00 $26.25 saaaanalllg os srshsin — 
Bebetter cesses, 0.00 sao | LM" Lie 27x 10, 2%: 76.50 2.2. oe ae ae oo oe a a 
cut No. beesteeveeeeeeees 46.50 42.75 Fencing and Boards 27.50 29.25 2x10” 24.25 25.75 che Che. Clr. x. 
Sener 3.75 _ ited dion No.3 9.00 31.00 2x12” 26.00 27.75 | B&better $10 9 $18 00 $35 50 $50.28 
: , : eee ee | of ; $15.00 
\ te Moldings ae ose 3) bo apn ON Pag re me ed 00 08 CORE ds 
. - 1%” ore - 26 perce 7” 1x 8” pant antes 3500 93.50 1800 icin ve ee , . , 0 i 
1%” and over. .|'92 nt discount | 1x10” 1222221121 3800 23:75 18.25 | 1x4, 6, 8” eee ee 
percent discount | 1x12” 1122/2227: 50,00 27.50 19.25 | 1x5, 10".... 0. LIE boy No.1 No.2 
$déCaeeeenuacteecdeande 80.00 X14" —4" nce ee ee 95.50 38=— $4.45 
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een 
Norfolk, Va., Feb. 1.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 
Edge, rough No. 2 & better ‘ No. 3 Danes Cc os. = ary Rag 2& bette: pa 
Th eC 51.00@54.00 $32.00@ 35.00 23.50 @ 24.50 9.50@ 20.5 ‘ M a a ‘ ” - 
5/4 Sree reer errr re 3550 758.50 36.00 . 38.00 20 ” 95; 50 pede a ae = een — a oe 5 <4 ne 3 ey ad oy po om | 3736. tite ™ 
Tf eC ee ap 62.00 38.00 40.00 25.00 26.00) ..... ..... Factory, 2”. 28.00 32.00 ae’ 29:00 30.00 10”) 58:0 M4 
a. TTS errr eT Te 2.00 65.00 E200 )- SEU sass ssa See “edloee Sizes, 2”.... 22.50 27.00 12”. 30.50 32.00 42". 64. oe i 
4/4 war ~ 7 
OF eceseeeees 56.00 58.00 39.00 41.00 27.50 28.50 23.50 24.50 Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
10” sage unenaceaenie ten 58.00 60.00 43.00 45.00 28.50 29.50 24.50 25.50 | Flooring, 4gx2% and 2” rift........ CTR GODONGD once eens hnnce Ix 
Ie” séscewsbusswadat 64.00 67.00 46.00 49.00 30.00 31.50 25.00 26.00 2%, 3 and 3%” an wtoveigle eee 50.00 58.00 $39.00@43.00 = 50@ 26.5 
3ark strips, Nos. 1 & 2.$32.00@33.00 3ark strip partition, COUR. 9a" ok skeet nccesenveccacce, SOOO ames 24.50 26.00 17.00 18,4) 
Box ....... 15.50 16.50 i ee ai $42.00@44.00 Dad chiara, pcr ntl eoepraeel aeaeney cael 30.00 32.00 26.50 28.00 ap 19.( 
Cull POG: BEATE «.i5i0.5.0%6%-6's 10.50 11.50 PACINO Rs ORR aed dio acs abo ars ie euptoapate’s 91.90 59.00 40.00 44.00 5.50 278 1x 
sasnentiagiaes 1x 
Duluth, Minn., Feb. 2.—The northern pine list is firm throughout, prices f.o.b. Duluth being: ” 
CoMMON BoarpDs, RouGH— FENCING, RouGH— 9 . weniene “ ‘ 
8° 10’ 12’ 14&16° 18’ 20° " : p P , 1842’ : 
No. 1, $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 6”, No. ) er $52.00 $55.00 $60.00 $62.00 $61.4 a 
63.0 69.00 71.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 NO. 2....seeeeeeee «+ 37.00 41.00 42.00 44.00 44.4 
68.00 15.00 15.00 70.00 76.00 15.00 gy NOw Beceeeeeeeeeee -- 26.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 ws 
No. 2, 40.00 47.00 49.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 eee Ree: ee ceoese BOD 53.00 55.00 61.00 63.04 78 
43.00 50.00 50.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 NO. 2..ccccccccccccs 2.00 38.00 39.00 45.00 41.0) 1 
48.00 7.00 57.00 62.00 60.00 63.00 NO. 8....cceeeee «++ 27.00 27.00 29.00 30.00 29,04 ' 
No. 3, pty Lee ey e+) ares eH ey No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $24; 6”, $28. 
32.00 34.00 34.00 84.00 34.00 34.00 pinning ong * — I 
For all white pine, nee. 1 and 2, aan $1. 4 ¢ = 
Boards, 6 to 20’, 8 10 and 12”, $30; No. 5, $21. S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. 
For S1 or 2S, ada 75 ‘canta; SiS18, “aha $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well — add $2. 1 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and d O. ae shi plap, 8’ and up, add $1.50 Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 13 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No. 1 Priecs Storr, 818S1E— ” , 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12° ‘ 14 <.. at. Zz... SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO —" 7 ‘ie , 9) 
Se GE 26.00 $28.00 $30.00 $30.00 29.00 iD i F " 
2x 6”...... aed 27.00 29.0 29.00 28.00 30.00 82.00 32.00 on oseisteieeeuiar ce ie A 7 ee 20.00 $29.0 
ae 27.00 29.00 30.00 32.00 31.00 31.00 34.00 84.00  Speaiusinaoaebsanin oy D4 ope 00 Norway, Cé&better.. - 34.00 — 36.4 4: 
BEIO” ..c00 31.00 32.00 34.00 36.00 34.00 33.00 36.00 86.00 |  ccccseccccccccccoccs 00 3 
BEAD 0ss00% 32.00 ped 35.00: 37.00 85.00 owas pele 37.00 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot 
— coves 7.00 00 40.00 42.00 40.00 00 3.00 43.00 Sidi O é . 
2 Piece stuff, 33 ‘less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 ae D&M onan run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as | 6: 
or Nis. add $3. : 
Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 8 
a 
WEST COAST LOGS WESTERN PINES 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] Spokane, Wash., Jan. 30.—Following are f.0), 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 2.—Present log quota- Portland, Ore., Feb. 2.—The following are | mill prices: 
tions are: - cag Sgy f.o.b. Chicago shop, prices on | ponposa Pine, 16-Fr., INCH— 
Cedar: $15 to $17. ‘ No.1 No.2 No. - No.4 Nop 
Yellow fir: $24, $18 and $12. Boards, S2S No.2 No.3 ee - ? as OO F2E00 noes seen 
Red fir: $16, $15 and $14. ms . com. com. Gr seen eens 43.5 35.00 32.50 sence coun 1 
Spruce: $26, $18 and $12. 1x 4”, 10 tO 16’... .. eee eeeeeeeeees - -$34.00 $19.00 8” Mapua cieen 41:50 30.00 21.50 ..... ate 
re 2 1x 6”, 10 to 16 pnebaestns bees enncemenn 35.00 20.00 10” Sows eae 41.50 30.00 21.50. ..... eines 
Hemlock: $10 and $12. 1x 8” and 10 preteen eee cece eeeeeeees 29.00 20.00 12 pb asehae 45.00 30.00 i ee os 1 
— i oon as ic $56 <eeeses Peas as ee Peon Gaus “Shes eden $16.50 $8.00 
Everett, Wash., Jan. 30.—Log market quota- ‘ pitas No. 4 No. 6 PONDOSA Factory’ S2S— 4 
tions: com. com. 1 
1x4” and wider........ sikthenaneill : x No. 2 io. s Com. 
Fir: Seattle, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. eines ne Ti.5e © 8.00 5/4 & 6/4.. 886 50 $51.50 $3860 sunbp Om 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $18 base; Select, S2S an |. eee 6.50 61.50 43.50 22.50 ...., 1 
25 cents added for each one percent of lumber ”, 6" - ‘ &btr. ont D a/4 SSisioeevieles senlee Redes  —“eisioele . jeisaae $28.2 
logs. =f 6” and 8”, 10 to 20 —— 00 - eed “=e IDAHO WHITE PINE, 16-FootT— 
Hemlock: No. 2, $13; No. 3, $11. i teaestiemerneces 93.00 88.00 67.00 No 
Spruce: $1 higher than fir. ixi8” end wWider.......0..+- 8.00 93.00 72.00 | 4” 
5/4, 6/4x4” & we. 10 to 20’ 96. 00 91.00 74.00 6” 
5/6 ONE: WEEE, 0. 00500008005 - 98.00 93.00 76.00 a . 
POPLAR Shop, S28, f.0.b. heap pe 12” * | 
Oe [oe Re WAT. os oc ces Sees eeees $19.00 $8.00) 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 2.—The following are 8/4 ONE 6/4. ..cccccccccvvees $68 00 $48, 48.00 "38.00 Wuits Fir, 6 To /20- Foor, Inco— 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati Co ceccccccccccccccocces ° ° "490" A” &wit. E 
base, on “soft texture’’ poplar, from Virginia, Above prices are for ich of No. 3 a No. a, & 2. 50 $25. 50 $26.50 $27.50 .... 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, and on | better, shop. For straight cars of a i ee 9.50 20.50 21.50 22.50 ....m 
Mississippi Valley poplar: grades, add $5. No. ‘ es emer en cues aah $16.51 
Sorr TexTURE— 4/4 5 /4&6/4 8/4 WEST Cc 
DAB » 5 skc.caetee $ 98@105 $105@112 $105@112 ; 
eget a AH | smncennoamenmcmuead. | aera eee eae 
> eee - . POCA? THETA 0 AMERICAN LUUSSRMLE Seattle, Wash., Jan. 30.—Eastern prices f.0..) 
No. 2 com. é.. 3 = 4 Ht s Portland, Ore., Feb. 2.—The following are | mill are: ; , 
Psat eieiaiaie prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: Per square PerM §& 
— hes 
FAS eee 87@ 92 $ 92@ 98 $ 98@103 Finish, lec “ixid Pe eeeeeeseeseerseeseseceses 4 bunches 4 or 5 bunc 
Saps & selects. 60 65 70 75 75 80 | novel siding, %x4 First Grades, Standard Stock 
No. 1 com..... 45 48 52 655 55 60 ~ 2 Extra stars, 6/2........00. $2.26 $2.85 
No. 2 com. A.. 33 35 37 40 40 42 Lath Extra, Stara, §/2....0000000 2.36 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 26 28 27% 30 Factory cS PD Gr ae ea ie EMIVE: CIOBTC) 6 o6sscccacscee 2.60 328 4 
1% POTtOCtS) O72: o:6.660000 sce 3.13 3.90 
114” LES eee ge e 2.77@2.81 3°80 3.8 
POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 9g ?0" ; ern 3.54@3.58  4.80@4. © 
24, 7 First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 2.—The following are | Rox iwmher. ereen sie eas Oe ee ae Extra stars, 6/2.........0. $2.28 $2.85 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnat! BOX: MUMPHSL, ABLOGON so .o.0.0.0 6: 00\01050.0.0:0- 0:0 soeeeee 18.00 | Extra stars, 5/2........... 2°44 3.08 
base, quoted on poplar bevel siding: Porfecta y3 ce reevercevere Heed rH 
No. 1 No. 2 , oe ee eeeseeeseee . . 3.9 
. Clear select com.” com, | CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH | porfedtions 1000000000 a@78* o0® 
po cohen = ye ‘eae Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 2.—The following are Second Grades, Standard Stock 
ee 48.00 37.00 21:00 17.00 — wholesalers carlot prices today f.0.b. | Common stars, 6/2........ $ .88 $1.10 
ees Cincinnati: onenntien Common stars, BIB is swcaiaiers 1.00 Le 
Louisville, Ky., Feb. 2.—Prices of poplar bevel ee SOE HERRERO TS TF ‘ 
siding f.o.b. Louisville remain as follows: Re ncn eeresaeteasors eee 8600 Poe aeenraemas British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
ie deg PM wenrebenerecranans -. 6.70 © 4.85 $8.90 Seton) ...--- retugagocenss SRS 
eee iia ae Te PAE sosonexesneesnns teeee 6.95 = 5454.80 os lai het 2 480 
a ae: $55 $44 $30 $23 GO S2bensasesmiehigeeuee eee 5.45 4.30 a | atelectasis 3°68 5.00 
Beinch oe... 2.0 55 42 30 22 Lath, 4-Foot, %x1/-Inch XX 6/2 16” (Canadian). i 1.60@1. 
* | nee ens: 50 40 24 BO PODR Seccsencsesce ee Mi abséene o00ce 87.90 | XX 5/2 16” _ 2 vena 1.45 1,80 
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[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., Feb. 2.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 
today: 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
prices prices prices 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


tel NO. 2 CIEAP 2... 0020000. $42.00 $39.00 $42.00 
1. ae SOE errr $0.00 26.50 ..... 
Slash Grain Flooring 

1x4” = 2 and better....... 29.00 28.00 ..... 
Ais ce, ac aa acmeovaveiovaiev ois, hha BE exon weceaie 

1x6” No. 2 and better....... BOE Seacen ease 
MOS cate cr ckeeasae dies Oe. adage wane 

Stepping 
No. 2 clear and better...... COO. Saree Jae 
Finish No. 2 and Better 
MMO LO oe coos ecco ecla:s @ oti 5t.00 Ga.00 cence 
Casing ANd DASC.....0.06065 64.00 60.00 ..... 
Ceiling 
&x4” No. 2 clr. & btr....... 29.00 BE wkelue 
; WOOL S Sacssencececkeaas Se CRO usiews 
1x4” No. 2 clr. & btr. 9:00 — 2T.00 kate 
Gees Siding 
4x6” No. 2 clr. & btr......... or00 S400 cian. 
INO: 2 COP ci ceceeencces So00 ZEEE cies 
No. 1 Common Boards and Shiplap 
ae SE BO oes ce tne ae on ecwie as 16.50 14.50 15.50 
ON Sag traia oc aia eae walle or fers Siac 20.00 17.00 ..... 
Dimension, No. 1 Common S4S 
ek TE BN BE ack oe. ciceae 17.00 15.50 16.00 


Plank and Small Timbers, No. 1 Common 


See” 23 tO 3G BAS... ccc cc SG GBexee seewn 
Sei", 12 to 16", BAB. viccececs WU etude | dareeta 
Timbers, 32’ and Under, No. 1 Common 
CT ABGe i.dkcckvecediuwenness See | “RMON. ween. 
Shop 

8/4x6-inch, 20-foot and under, No. 106— 
PICMG Sie e uses cvceun ev cance cca up elaans $28.00 
MIME exiid ea elsia a ase ws Qemelkel na ee ke RerwRaes 33.00 
MN SN atk gle ee wlaru rani ela die Halaia Heal Oe al erat 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 2.—Fir prices today, car 
basis, f.o.b. mills, are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 











eT On 0 IOs oo eek kins keeviaceusaweewaced $45.00 
ENS te CUM 6 cis reece cus eeeeeesaaneaees 42.00 
Diy Oe CAGE sce Cinie cd ne nbncdedeoecaeens 29.00 
1x3and 1%” No. 2 clear and better........ 45.00 
IO @ CICMPe cc cnsvadsnnicuceene 32.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
int” No. 2 cléar and DOtEP. 06.6 ccccceccccs 28.00 
Ts 2 GOO wnnsisncarvauves ‘es , A 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better 
INOe OCU Sbecevencaeeedarcedcecncxees 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1%” No. 2 clear and better........ 60.00 
Finish 
NO: 2 Cleat and BOtter.<...c<ececcssccccceces 50.00 
Ceillng 
%x4” No. 2 clear and better.......cccccece 27.00 
ING: ORM ri /oic8. 6 dhe oC eas ee Re ae ee Kees 21.00 
ORE INO: 2 ANE BOttGP.. cca cicdccivcssceeens 28.00 
NOY GE COME cise Wcccideiesee desis ncecececa ss 22.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
RAG NO. 2 BNE Wet OF esccicdcscedscediodes 32.00 
NOs BS GLO Wadudue ve dewad dedwvee cseweds 27.00 
No. 1 Boards 
Rios ed sti 
Dimension—2x4-Inch, S4S 
No. 1, 12 and 14’...... vane ceedsncceuweuets 16.50 
Wee s457.- BP CCC TEE CeO TOT 12.00 
Timbers 
ECCT CCT OE ET eT Perr ere 18.00 
te Rr GIs as hdd reduas ade ddascduces 19.00 
—_ Miscellaneous Items 
aifornia, random ..... , ere rT eee ee 5 
I a i ae 160 
r, lath, green, for water shipment....... 6.50 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 30.—Prices of red cedar 
lumber, NB 8- 18’, f.o.b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, Yo-Inch 


¢. Width— Cle ssa “BR” 
.. — Wi sianel saree lao e:e esi eemials $36.00 $33.00 $20.00 
Ss — Ries Kee Me Séa deca wee 29.00 27.00 16.00 
8. tae ecrrerrcree cere ao 37.00 17.00 
i a nen saiee 





CHP m meee esas esereeeeeseseseeeeeses 


TTP m meee eee ese eres eseeeseseeeeeees 





CYPRESS 


Current f.o.b. Chicago prices are: 
GULF RED CYPRESS, NEW GRADES— 
rng Bae Rough 
panes 


ver “4 

Tank Sho Box Peck 
4/4”...$118.50 $103. 30 % it So $46.50 $34.50 $34.50 
5/4”... 123.50 108.5 81.50 58.50 36.50 34.50 
6/4”... 126.50 11160 84.50 61.50 36.50 34.50 
8/4”... 185.25 119.25 92.25 69.25 - 25 35.25 
10/4”... 141.25 125.25 98.25 75.25 ...ce cecce 
13/4”... 141.25 125.26 98.25 76.25 .ccce cecce 
16/4”... 146.25 180.25 103.25 80.25 ..... 47.50 


Common, $1S or S2S to 13/16-Inch, 8- to 20-Foot 


No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 

lx 4” en 7 $32.50 $28.50 
a 34.50 28.50 

” eh 7) 34.50 30.50 
1x10” 45.50 35.50 30.50 
1x12” 50.50 36.50 30.506 





Nos. 1 and 2 specified lengths, add $2. 

For rough, add $1; for S4S, deduct 25 cents. 

For 5/4 and 6/4, add $3 to price of l-inch; for 
8/4, add 75 cents. 


eae So a ny <* to 20- = 


Hrt. 
ine to: 10"... “$104 po $ 39. 00 $ di. 00 sea 00 svi 00 
Sa anawaee 107.00 102.00 92.00 81.00 
For 5/4 and Gva 4 D grade, add $3; for 8/4, add 
$5.75. Other grades, for 6/4, add $5; for 6/4, add 
$8; 8/4, add $15.75. 


Bevel Siding, '4-inch, Standard Lengths 








Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 2.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory— Selects, rough Shop 
4/4 $69.25 $44.25 
56.25 
59.25 
= 
Common, Rough— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
1”, random widths and lengths.$53.25 $42.2 25 
Finish, S$1S or S2S— 
Clear 
Heart A B Cc D 
p> NS aoe eee $102.50 $97.50 $92.50 $82.50 $72.50 
For 5/4, add $5; 6/4, add $8; 8/4, add $15. 


YELLOW CYPRESS— 


Factory, — No.1 7 omwy 


ta A 
IL ECE TTT <a 85 $004 85 = “Sg 7 
5&6/4 .. 90 
Ose cscexis  $0aae rH 30 
Boards— we + com. No. 2 com. 
BG ME oC autecsecasaddens $40.00 $33.00 
BERG Se Be cesscveeutcccades 47.00 30.00 





‘St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1.—The following are cur- 
rent quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 





vn A - 4 c KX Factory 
4x4, 5 or 6”...... $45.25 $45.75 $41.75 $28.75 Tank Selects Shop _— 
Bungalow Bevel Siding, 8 Inches Wide CS SEL OCCCEOT $116.75 $ 68.75 $48.75 $32.75 
—From 4/4 Stock— —From 5/4 Stock— WEE eadeudwacecs 121.7 78.75 60.75 34.7 

A B Cé&btr. A B Cé&btr. C7 re 123.75 81.75 63.75 34.75 
$53.75 $45.75 $43.75 %. cae, °,ataaten Peale |, are 131.75 94.00 71.50 33.50 
64.75 55.75 53.75 ” $71.25 $62.25 $60.25 NOES | seadeucseees 136.7 102.75 77.25 ecee 
ieds. axe  aaaae %” 71.25 62.25 60.25 EBPe ccctéessscis EO | Cee 77.25 esas 

LT ee 41.75 107.75 SEIS asda: 
Lath, 4-Foot es 3 = Peck random 4/4”......se06. cuedeuaeed eee 0 $24.75 
m Y Common Rough— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
3x14 Seer e eer ee eeeeeseeteseeseees $9.00 $8.00 1x4— 10” ee ee eed 2 he ait . $52.75 $43.75 $31.75 
RED CYPRESS, OLD GRADES— BMGS cdéewacdsescecua@acad 59.75 48.75 31.75 
Factory, Rough— No.1 No.1 No. 2 Add $2 for specified iengths on common grades. 
FAS Selects shop com com. | Finlsh, S1S or S2S— 
6/4 227408:00 * 38:00 * to:00 "80-00 “40:00 Hear c 
6/4 .... 107.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 | 1x4—10” . _ 10k 00 $ 99. ‘00 $ 92. 09 $ 2. 00 $72.0 00 
8/4 .... 110.00 100.00 380.00 650.00 40.00 | 1x12” ....... 110.00° 108.00 110.0 0.00 79.00 
10/4 .... 135.00 120.00 GO .cacs pee > werreer er 127.00 122.00 112. 00 104.00 eee 
12/4 . 135.00 120.00 ONGEr cauc, ceaais ESGQ” ‘Sdcaues 137.00 132.00 122.00 115.00 ..... 
16/4 - 145.00 130.00 100.00 cccce eseee Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B Cé&bdtr. 
Boards, Rough— No. 1 com. No. 2com. Peck | 1%4X 8” ...cccccccccccccceces $74.75 $65.75 $63.25 
oo SS Ss (rene $53.50 $43.00 wea RINE slkdakenccacdansaqaes 79.75 70.25 68.25 
1x12” eee eeereccerceseses 60.50 Xt ree re venrennyaiil A B Cc D 
DP TMD eo kctccicccencs cetee, 8 cadee WOW | SAGO a cudasacdnas $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— YELLOW eveasse~ 
Factory, Rough— No.1 No. 1 No.2 | Factory— No.1 No.1 No.2 
FAS ects shop com. com. FAS Select shop com. com. 
4/4 .....$ 85.00 $64.00 $43.00 9.00 32.00 IL SePeee rece $ 75 $6 $38 $31 $26 
5/4 ee. 95.00 69.00 55.00 41.00 33.00 DLE cence 80 6 35 29 
6/4 .. 95.00 69.00 5.00 42.00 33.00 CFE “ccsécaneue 80 65 52 35 29 
8/4 : 100.00 76.00 60.00 44.00 34.00 16/4 caaseoewe A be. 4 37 31 
B ar i Re h— : 1 Sal CUP eee ee . . 

“ ds, “s Selects pont = Peck Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. ” random 
Do Ererer ere $75.00 $44.00 $37.00 po A > pigeeeererrercee $42.50 eee 
DS secucesne GUS 44.00 37.00 SGC EEE sxdacusceecde 42.50 | eee 
BRIG” sccences - 77.00 44.00 38.00 SGeVE REM du cdscdsccaed 43.50 | eee 
PRE canceccca GOO 54.00 41.00 SER ARR ccéscccscsaws 53.00 36.06 3s nana 
Dr WRU o6ks secse 00 tasee Ce Se | FGM, EMER icccce cease 0 8=— tc $23.00 


The following are the prevailing redwood prices f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allowance): 


Bevel Siding, VYe-Inch, SiS1E 


c——Clear 44 Ar “B” 

3°- 7’ 8-20" 3°-7’ 8’-20’ 3’-20’ 

a sseconnenens $24.25 $34.25 $20.25 $30.25 $23.25 

Me ivdeccwunns 29.25 39.25 25.25 35.25 27.25 

OC sleccesacas 26.25 36.25 22.25 32.25 26.25 

Bungalow oj S1S1E, 4 to 20-Foot 

1%4x8 %x8 %x10 %x8 %x10 %x12 

Clear cess $40.25 $47.25 $54.25 $66.75 $68.75 $70.75 

Se ateaes 35.25. 42.25 51.25 64.75 66.75 68.75 
Economy Drop Siding 

Clear heart Bia os 

7 MAE scitennceceddaas $49.25 $43.50 $37.75 

GP Base icecdncacunseaes 45.50 40.75 34.75 


Prices of 7” based on shipping 5 percent 4-7’; 
of 5”, 10 percent 3-7’. Specified lengths, $2 ex- 
tra. 

Random be Rough or S2S, 8’ to 20’ 
Yx 1%” ” 214” a 
S* to 12°. $48. 50 $57. 50 $53.50 
14” & up.. 53.50 62.50 63.50 
$75.00 $73.00 $77.00 
Wide Clear Finish, “‘All Heart,’’ Rough or S2S 
Random, 8-20’ 


-11 y “ ” ” 
Pas $107, 50 Tr 5 = 4 $126.00 $131.00 $134.50 
ie". - 110.50 119.50 118.5 
18”... 113.50 122.50 


131.00 136.00 . 
121. 80 141.00 

--- 116.50 125.50 124.50 

- 119.50 128.50 


146.00 
ee 127.50 
- 122.50 131.50 


151.00 
ee 130.50 156.00 
26”... 127.50 136.50 135.50 
- 132.50 141.50 


161.00 
a 140.50 166.00 
- 137.50 146.50 145.50 

4” & 

wadr. 112.50 1 


171.00 
50 0.50 131.00 136.00 
Add for S4S, an a for specific lengths, 32 


4-6” 










Clear and Tank, Rough or 82S, 8 to 20’ 








Width— 6” 8” 10” 12” 6-12” 
Thickness— 

Ml Kéeuteccecevenccuns $107 $107 $108 $109 $107 
BP cedaenewmanee acaeeawes 111 112 113 114 = «112 
Finish, Rough, yes or S4S 

— “All Hea “A” ~ 
1-inch— 3-44%4’ 5-7’ $000" “3-4 * 5-7’ 8-20’ 
ae gdesnnd %. 50 $60.50 $72. = $42.50 $49.50 $62.50 
a xsaawue 0.50 60.50 72.50 42.50 49.50 62.50 
We” siaaane B9:80 69.50 abo 51.50 58.50 76.50 
| aoe 52.50 62.50 72.50 44.50 51.50 62.50 
: Moe? 69.50 74.50 77.50 59.50 64.50 67.50 
Ne saccades 79.50 81.50 81.50 69.50 74.50 76.50 
ae. sacaeae 1.50 83.50 83.50 71.50 76.50 78.50 
CUO OF cdd-cadca. canes GOES cccce cecce 72.50 
1% to 14%4-inch— 
3” ....-..$55.50 $65.50 $82.50 $47.50 $54.50 $72.50 
4” ....... 55.50 65.50 82.50 47.50 58.50 72.50 
er 64.50 74.50 88.50 61.50 71.50 83.50 
© .cdisune 57.50 67.50 82.50 61.50 61.50 72.50 
S aaaceda 78.50 81.50 87.50 73.50 76.50 82.50 
NGe ‘cecxeds 90.50 93.50 96.50 85.50 88.50 91.50 
Se” stusuws 2.50 95.50 98.50 87.50 90.50 93.50 
O'UO BF sce ccec aw aeden COED ccase ccnce Fe 
2-inch— 
e secede $54.50 $64.50 $80.50 $46.50 $53.50 $65.50 
 wacanes 54.50 64.50 80.50 46.50 53.50 65.50 
5” .....-- 63.50 73.50 86.50 55.50 62.50 71.50 
6” ....... 56.50 66.50 80.50 48.50 55.50 65.50 
: 73. L 85.50 69.50 72.50 72.50 
7 i 4 3 9.50 
6 tol cae. wanes S$6.50 .ccce - 78.50 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 2.—Average wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West Virginia, and Tennessee hardwoods today: 





























QUARTERED WHITE OaK— oe 4/4 5 bees $ of ffio — 650 70 $ 190 15 $7 
PEED inidlew wakes este Oe aie 1G ) @105 ee eee 8 
. 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 No. 1 com..... mee 65 70 65 70 No, 1 Com....- 47 50 ne Se 
FAS ......+-. ere new anos No. 2 com..... 35 40 35 40 No. 2 com..... 37 30 3088 33 33 
age gee tenes vo — * = oo 10 155 «| MAPLE— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 10&12/4 16/4 
No. _———... 45 50 54 59 55 60 No. 1 ET Oe $ oe = $ > tos = $ a sar Sg” $115@120 
“pied Ra gate hecshelt if 7 aor “ + Ot BV MPIN Ss. cio a se:e.w-as. 4, 0-015 0 w 6 rel 8 ce 5 
Sound wormy.. 48 45 52 57 55 60 ane meres o obke nace 40 45 42 47 45 50 48 52 50 M4 
~~ galanin 9 ™ FAS oust $ 95@100 $107@112 $112@117 $125@130 $ 
WAS? 5. ccccswe WOOPEOR: 05 <aic ssc see ~— URiee ss basco ces eal naewecion { 155 @16 
toe $ 10@ 65 No. 1 com. and sel............. 55-60 © 6T 78 82 100 105 het 
i wes 40 45 NNN: 6 ao cineascisasecaces 32 85 35 40 40 45 45 50 50 55 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED Oux— — 
BR cas nyiil $108@115 $118@125 $130@140 VALLEY HARDWOODS 
ng eee 4 is a a a +4 Cincinnati, Feb. 2.—Average wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Mississippi Valley woods, Cincinnati: 
No. 2 com..... 42 45 47 50 48 52 | Gum— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 CorTrronwoop— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
No. 3 com..... 22 24 23 25 24 27 ear red— FAS, 6” & war.$ 55@ 60 $ 60@ 65 
Sound wormy.. 45 50 55 60 55 60 eee cs areiete “eee “po “eo No. ‘eo... 0 44 = eee 
Basswoop— No 1 com.. 80 85 No. 2 com..... 3 33 33 35 
FAs Sisineinisivies $ 70@ 75 $ 75@ 80 $ 75@ 80 arr ee eee »° 65 detect 70 75 QUARTERED WHITH OAK— 
No. Zeom...., 28 81 88 88 88 48| pNo- 1 com 00 ” ” BAS essen: -$123@ 128 $128@133 $133 @138 
CHESTNUT— WAS ....00. 105@115 115@120 115@120 Nod com...2. 70 7 7% 80 86 iH 
FAS ......... $105@110 $115@120 $125@130 Po 1 com 6 70 70 7 7% 80} No. 2 com..... 40 45 45 50 50 55 
No. ie $5 5 : 
oe oa i. i. ae ae: ae Bxbds13-17” TO@ TS wee vee vee eee cnasnane Rep _— 10 
Bd. wormy and & wider... 55 60 60@ 65 60@ 65 * 4 ok 222 9985 5@ aie haa Pees 
No. 2 com... 38 40 40 42 42 44 sae. Zeta, Lele 
Sd. wormy and No.1 com... 40 42 42 45 42 45 No. 2 com. $8 ys 
age ge gr No.2 com... 24 25 26 28 28 30 
better ...... 40 44 45 47 47 49 | Marte— - PLAIN WHITB AND RED OAK— 
Spot worms N. URNS 5:64 s:s6 4 95 4 4 11 
BircH— D. log run..$ 42 $ 57 $ 60 ee a ° 70 “ e . 4 
| ee $115@120 $120@125 $125@130 | Sorr ELtm— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 No. 1 com..... $3 60 oo Hy 65 870 
No. 1 com. a RAND - o-Sisece ere $65 $67 $67 $70 No. 2 com a ee 42 42 45 45 50 
_ Bel, .... eee. 67 72 7 a1 q2 77 No. 1 com - 47 50 50 55 No. 3 com..... 20 22 22 25 25 30 
No. 2 com..... 33 35 35 40 40 42 No. 2 com.... 25 27 27 28 Sound wormy. 35 38 40 45 45 50 
NORT RN H DW DS ____ HARI a Se 
HE AR 0 0 . . 30.—Following are ay- 
Present hardwood prices, f.o.b. lower Michigan mills, are as follows: erage quotations ‘on logs in Memphis, and a 
i= phis, t 
ae | No.2 No.3 No.1 No.2 No.3 points in the Memphis territory, based on aver- 
FAS Selects com. com. com. FAS Selects com. com com age dimensions, 14-inch and up in diameter, and 
Bass woop— Sorr ELM— 12- to 16-foot in length: 
ii $ ad ? $ Ze 4 $ Se 4 on et 12/4 110 115 95 100 85 90 50 55 ...... F.o.b. cars 
a te oe oe Oe Oe oes Se oe ch. | OE 325 TOO 0 6 tO  ....... ‘Memphis territory 
8/4 80 85 70 7 60 65 38 40 ...... HARD MArLe— Variety— rM 
10/4 95 100 8 90 70 7 45 650 ...... oe oo oe 90 70@ 75 55@ 60 33@35 16@18 | Red & white oak. $39. 00° to $44.00 $26. 00" to $29.00 
BEECH— ri = se = a 4 = 4 = 4 ene Wernsieculsineeiers 3.00 to 45.00 33.00 to 35.00 
5/8 No, 2 Common & Better, 30@32 12014 | 3/4 100 105 85 90 70 %5 40 45 18 20 | im s...00 170: : $0080 $5.00 3-09 to 16.00 
@ 70 5b@ 60 @ 4 10/4 115 120 100 105 85 90 45 50 23 25 2” ‘and up ‘ 
5/4 70 75 60 65 45 50 30 32 19 21 = Ash (12” and aa” 35.00 to 50.00 28.00 to 33.00 
6/4 75 80 65 5 “ 1 | 22/4 125 180 110 115 95 100 45 50 26 28 | Hickory (12” & up) 28.00 to 38.00 20.00 to 30.00 
+ 85 90 5 70 4 = 85 37 19 2 14/4 140, 145 125 130 115 120 50 55 ...... Maple (16” & up). 33.00 to 38.00 25.00 to 30.00 
Pe , ” . 6 40 42 19 211 16/4 155 160 140 145 130 185 50 55 ...... Logs are classified by buyers here roughly as 
4/4 105@110 85@ 90 60@ 53 30@32 17@19 rieTY ee ne 30@33 20@23 | No: 1 and 2, and the foregoing price range 1s 
Yr or tH = 7 . = : 4 o 5/4 shabbat sinless 52 5S 32 35 pa — to cover the average prices paid for 
. ot 
8/4 115 120 95 100 70 75 40 45 ...... Sorr MAaPpLe— . 
10/4 120 125 100 103 a5 90 60 65 22022. 4/4 OT 80-6 CO re Sm0m seem | Fee Siorne Heese Seren ons tah 
12/4 125 130 105 110 90 95 50 55 ...... 5/4 80 85 70 75 55 60 33 85 20 22 | price ranges are based on the distance the logs 
16/4 140 145 120 225.290 FWIB cccos dcesee 6/4 80 85 70 75 55 60 88 40 20 22 are hauled, and the weight of the timber. Oak, 
Sorr ExmM— 8/4 85 90 7 80 60 65 40 45 20 22 | ash and hickory are drawn from wider dis- 
4/4 65@ 70 50@ 55 40@ 45 28@30 18@20 END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— tances; while gum, poplar and elm can be profit- 
ri = ro 4 - 4 4 2 ed = By rats ee ccces = - ssltee's eeeee | ably drawn into Memphis only from nearby 
F +3) D> Baoe.. wseweas DP ~ewenes 
8/4 90 95 75 80 60 65 40 45 ....-- 6/4 120 125 2.22. 95 100 ..... < enema 
10/4 100 105 85 90 75 80 50 55 ...... B/S ACh ABO vows 200 “M05: canes ane 
Following are prices of Wisconsin hardwoods f.o.b. mill points: ; BLAC K WALNUT 
N Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 2.—The following are 
No. 1 No.2 No.3 0.1 No.2 No.3 E : 
FAS Selects com. com com. FAS Selects com. com com. today’s prices of American black walnut f.o.b. 
AsH— Rock ELM— Cincinnati: 
4/4 $100@105 $ 85@ 90 $ 62@ 65 $33@35 $19@21 4/4 ff ae | 45@ 47 25@23 19@21 FAS, 4/4, $215; 5/4, $225; 6/4, $230; 8/4, $240. 
5/4 110 115 95 100 67 70 38 40 21 23 5/4 iS a ene 50 «53 30733 40° aa —— ve $150; 5/4, $155; 6/4, $160; 8/4, $179. 
6/4 115 120 100 105 80 85 45 48 23 24 6/4 Oe) SES. Asasuees 55 660 32 385 20 22 4/4, $97. 50100; 5/4, $107.50@110; 6/4, 
8/4 120 125 105 110 85 90 50 52 23 24 10/4 4 4 paeie ewe 4 4 4 HH 21 23 $112: so@uis, 8/4, $125@13 
Basswooo— _ 3 fF EOP 9D ID nee ewees 0 saree No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5/4, ot ‘and 8/4, $50@52.50. 
4/4 68@ 70 58@ 60 48@ 50 28@31 20@22 th ia becker e® 40. SU GO SS  csciaies 
2 65 650 53 30 32 22 24 ARD MA — 
6/4 78 80 68 70 58 60 34 36 23 25 4/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 55@ 60 30@33 16@18 HARDWOOD DIMENSIONS 
8/4 838 85 73 75 63° 65 38 40 ...... oe 1 4 i} ps4 4 +4 a5 38 18 20 7 sre Ps a — = a 
BircH— 40 19 21 ardwoo imension, maple an rch selling @ 
8/4 95 100 85 90 70 75 40 45 20 22 h ice as oak, we de f.o.b. Chicago 
£4 1280112 90@ 95 50@ 58 83@35 1820 | 19/4 105 110 95 100 80 85 68 60 ...... a ae cian oon ™ 
8/4 120 125 100 105 75 80 45 50 20 22 | Sorr MarLe— — 50.00 48.00 
10/4 125 130 105 110 90 95 655 60 ...... 4/4 68@ 73 58@ 62 40@ 44 25@28 20@22 214x2%)x19" cheat NENTS: 55.00 60.00 
Mae Ghsckaxs, cascade ee er ae 5/4 7% 80 65 70 50 655 32 35 21 23 ie eee rai we. 65.00 65.00 
Sorr ELM— 6/4 80° 85 70 75 55 60 35 40 21 23 | ouxouxs0” 20... jaieianeinécus ae 70.00 
oh 88@ 70 58@ 60 42@ 45 25@28 21@23 Pi 8 90 75 80 60 65 40 45 21 23 | 3x3x30" 1.0.0... eReeT RN cons Oe 15.00 
30 35 23 25 AK— Chai tock— 
6/4 80 85 70 75 65 60 82 35 23 25 4/4 95@100 75@ 80 60@ 65 38@40 20@22 1x4” pig om a sO sctsee OREO 55.00 
8/4 8 90 75 80 60 65 385 40 23 25 5/4 100 105 80 85 65 70 40 42 22 24 1144x4” and wider x 19”......... 60.00 60.00 
10/4 9 100 85 90 70 75 650 55 ...... 6/4 105 110 85 90 70 75 44 46 22 24 Sea” GRE WiGEr S10 vveecscccas - 75.00 70.00 
12/4 100 105 ,20 Dp. 76 “BOY Sb BD» scsacs 8/4 110 115 90 95 7 80 47 50 23 25 SEED | wosees nensiceacees éceee TOCe 70.00 
The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No. 1 HpMuock Boarps, S1S— HeMLocg, No. 1, 81S1E— 
~ 8’ 10-14’ 16° 18-20’ 8-16’ 8’ 10-14’ a6" 18-20’ 22-24’ 
1x 4” $27.00@28.00 $28.00@28.50 $29.50@30.00 $32. aster +4 = ek 00 2x 4” - peel. 00 we. ss 00 et oe 00 $34.00@36.00 $35.00@36.00 
1x 6” 29.50 30.00 29.50 31.00 32.00 32.50 35.00 1.50 2x 6” 27.50 28.00 28.5 9.00 1.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 36.00 
1x ps 31.50 32.00 32.50 33.00 34.00 34.50 37.00 or 0 33 bo Hy 50 2x8” 29. 30.00 30. OO 3 00 aU BO 35° 00 33.50 35.50 35.00 36.00 
— 32.50 33.00 33.50 34.00 35.50 36.00 38.00 38.50 34.00 34.50 2x10” 29.50 30.00 32.50 33.00 33.50 34.00 35.00 37.00 36.00 37.00 
x 83.50 34.00 34.50 35.00 36.00 86.50. 39.00 39.50 35.00 35.50 2x12” 30.50 31.00 33.50 34.00 34.50 35.00 36.00 38.00 37.00 38.00 
por es ee ee bactongh ayes ted _ RA +e. B' deduct $5. No. 3 hemlock rough, 6’ and longer; 2x4” and wider, $17@19; 1x4” and 








wider, $18@20. 
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HARDWOOD INSTITUTE PAST SALES REPORT 


Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 1.—The following is a summary of Chicago/Cleveland average hardwood 
prices obtained during the week ended Jan. 26, as reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 



















































































Institute: 
“RED GUM BLACK GUM RED OAK-CONTD ASH-Contd, CHESTNUT-CONTD 
Gurtezet is Quartered 
Figured "oo 
, Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Chgo Clev. 
an .. De ee a ee ee ce Oe 
-. ak Wee 5-8 S745 scott Gat eeee 26600|| 5-4 esa, 60:50 
Te sans Plain 404 67.75 67.75 G6 cco Ge 
Bi inaie rw wae ee 5-4 73.00 84.75 SOFT MAPLE No.2 Common dine 
a + Shee 73.7 81.7 Seti ae ae, 4-4 eoee 5 
oS. No.2 Come .. 90.60 pat Firsts & rengy Se No.3 Common 
i & Seconds 4-4 7.75 cccco - eee . 
Fist 4.50 eeee 5-4 28400 see ||NoO.2 Common 10-4 92.50 eee poll cote 22.50 
1 Com.& Sels. TUPELO 4-4 50.00 49.00 No.1 Com.& Sels. 
Wo. __ TURE oe ; 3.00|| 4-4 4 36675 47.25 
4-4 83.75 eee 13217" Box Boards Soun yen -4 coon 5 a 5-4 cwale. nee 
quartered pe OR I REILS be ete TICE 
Firsts & Seconds , 53.7 “nee ‘POPLAR 10-4 16.50 aaa 8-4 eoee 48,00 
at Uises cece oe, * ey Quartered No. 2 Common BASSWOOD 
No.l Com.& Selse Firsts & Seconds’ || Firsts & Seconds 3 pete cere |! Firsts & Seconds 
4e4 75.75 eeee 5-8 4 . eeee 4-4 84.25 cece = SES? bead eeee 87.75 
be4# =» «81625 wee 3-4 onan s°6 No.l Com.& Sels. D 6=4 sees Bs 
eevee - ° = e e pA = 4 cece ec 
aeons 4 £4200 stant = crane Firsts & Seconds So.) Com.& aa. 
__ Noe 1 Com.é Seis. —— 8-4 eee2 101600] 4.4 oe. 56.00 
— 3-4 34625 cece [ergy Ha Oo est ogi] Host Comed Seis. G4 cos 66028 
ot 197.80 1s, |] 404 . 98078 40.96 ae weer Lae esse 7675/| No.2 Common 
er *25 222 I] Nos 2 Common xen olkte ° "| No. 2 Common “a «sss 20 
4 124.75 cece 13-17" Box Boards 4-4 cece 40:08 = 
6-4 135.00 erce G=4 27,75 ree. 4-4 eeee 113.00 8.4 41 50 5-4 -*.". 34.50 
No.l Come& Sels. 6-4 = 28000 eevee Higiios Box Boards not 0, os i 
4e4 71.25 eeee 4-4 68.25 cece . one é . 
ae rr WHITE OAK Firsts & Seconds oye 4-4 49.00 nese 
- Pirsts & Seconds 
be4 15025 cece Quartered 4-4 eoee 115.00) ga oe MAGNOL 
Ge4 81.50 cece Firsts & Seconds 5=4 eeee 124.75] No.1 Com.& Sels. Firsts pita. as. 
fo. 2 Common 3-8 63425 eee || 64 coos 122.50]) 64 a 4-4 85,25 eens 
bed 40675 46000 |] 1-2 836.75 weer || 844 eoee 126-501] 45.3 Common SA E8500 cece 
Spee 5-8 103.50 «eee Save 3-4 iO 8-4 92.00 eeee 
SAP GUM 3=4 358-78 ath*t las P 88.50 10-4 103.75 eee. 
4-46 136.75 156.25] t= Orss . WALNUT No.l Com.& Sels. 
artered - eevee ° * 
Peay = 5-4 154.00 174,75|| 5-4 104.75| virsts & Sedonds rile ee 
on Me coo, 64 151.50 175.25 tok he 304 seco 196025] 10-4 83.78 cece 
4-4 68400 sees a ea gt a. we : ee 64.24 4=4 ecee 226.25 aes “ 29025" 
Suh 14,00 ‘tare No.l Com.& Sels. 6=4 pyre 75.25 5-4 aes 231.25 6.4 P 35.50 oe 
oe eres be Me 6-4 sees 2316251] B24 935550 Soe 
G4 81.00 cece be jg heel | 5 coos 44,50] Selects. No. 3 Common 
No.l Com.& Sels * 86.7 98.25 404 56.25 awed 4-4 eeee 154.25 _ enna 33.25 
toh 8767S’ seee HE 94575 cece [S24 83000 sane || Se# tere 58.8 CYPRESS 
- _ . eere — eeee . 
ws Ue at. ee S80 oo NG face, SO ee 
8a4 71.50 eove No.2 Common No.2 A Commien ae 5-4 83.00 eeee 
104 78.00 coee |] 494 69075 cove [ite oom SOFT _ELM 6-4 85.00 eee 
No.2 Common Plain 5-4 35.00 sere || Firsts & Seconds 8-4 94.25 see 
4-4 31,00 seo Firsts & Seconds No. 2 Common 6-4 63.50 62.75 134 238-80 veee 
Plain it se 74.00 4-4 34.75 eeee thy 69-75 pete 16-4 123.00 pes 
13-17" Bo: Boards 4-4 99.00 114.50 8-4 euee 53.00 10-4 T7075 wees Select Ss rar 
rll we 6 287.76 secs Ee, © ee 12-4 78.75 eese || fozects |. 
3-12" Box Boards 6=4 = 126450 cove [144 30.00 see, || NO-l Com.& Sels. Bee [FROG oo 
ri é 8-4 130.25 135.7 6-4 50.00 52.75 : sees 
4-4 66500 éeoe 51] No. 3 Common S Gch 74626 ccs 
13" & WOR PAS 12=4 eoce 164675) 4g 30.00 8-4 54675 wees 8-4 78.50 a Sots 
WDR FAS. vkhts <j} 10-4 65.75 ° aes 
58 50450 vee. || Nowl Com.& Seis. coco 11104 86050 cece 
4a 71.00 4-4 71.25 79.50 ASH 12-4 63.75 ccce 12-4 86.50 waae 
‘ 5 Sa 5-4 eoce 88.50 as No.l Shop. 
Firsts + Ae gage 6-4 76.50 91.50 Firsts & Seconds COTTONWOOD rer 42500 dead 
wie > Seeds ES SoM eee 1317 Bor Beares |] $4 22:93 ss: 
toh 63000 22, [pttes —coce «=e «= FTS ORR Gg = F900 cece BEHt S588 cece 
wt ee «see oe, @ Comnen 5-4 —_seee 120629! 9.12" Box Boards 8-4 60.50 seer 
bes «67275 rt. |] SB 32000 woes |] S-* 105.00 128.00) 4.4 = 78,25 2.46 || Noel Common 
B-4 76128 ee. | 4a 4 52075 47.00]] 84 110625 131-75] 13° & WOR. FAS 4n4° 37250 wees 
No.1 Com.& Sels. || Noe 3 Common lous sete” 1s0cd| 454.4, 73¢25 sere -) 39200 
4 7 . 4 4225 30,00)| +¢- coos . Firsts & Seconds 4 “ wees 
US ea neem oe any ao aero eae 
7 alg DO Oo Me ° No.1 Comsé& Sels. ec 
64 G.76 «20. —BED_OAK. SeB $1025 cece and Ao TS vnc [1404 28000 cence 
ad 66625 9 cecc Quartered 4<4 58.25 cooe || Sug 42:00 .... 
+ ¢ Common, Firsts & Seconds Sah 62.25 owed [bec ? Comman 
3-4 22425 24.50 |] 824 147.25 coee || Gua Te ceca aan 35,50 
‘4 28.00 32.75 Plain 8-4 76.25 84.75 ma Na 
a pg cane Firsts & Seconds 10-4 © 99650 sees CHESTNUT 
40.3 Comme “eee 5-8 73.00 «seo |} 20-4 seee 149.795) wirsts & Seconds 
— - - 364 85.00 seee || Now 2 Common 4-4 eceee 110.50 
a. ee 4-4 91.50 11400]| 4-4 34.00 41.25 |) 5.4 cone 127.00 
a eeee 5=4 107.00 124.00)| 5=4 34075 wee |] Go4 eves 126.75 
64 22625 toe 64 =: 110.25 129.00)| 6=4 35.50 coer |] B24 134.00 
8-4 20550 cans ees ° - cove 134, 
8-4 124.75 135.75 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods f.o.b. St. Louis: 
GuM— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Qtd. red: QUARTERED RED OAK— 
FAS .......$120@125 $120@125 $120@125 [ft e $105@110 $120@125 $130@135 
No.l com... 72° 75 78 80 82 85 No. 1 com..... 65 68 70 72 7% 
No.2 com... 38 40 40 42 45 48 No. 2 com..... 44 46 50 53 57 60 
Qtd. red, S.N.D. : , : 
setae PLAIN WHITE OAK— 
if ere 5@ 6 70@ 72 @ 82 ‘ 
nist or eS Ses WO a icdusires 92@ 94 108@110 118@120 
se ‘ - ~ Pao - No. 1 com. and 
No.3 com::: 30 31 33 35 38 40 We x scouss g2 64 67 70 72 15 
: : : si oe No. 2 com..... ) 2 3 5 5 8 
Plain red : No. 3.com..... 20... 24 26 24 26 
Ly 115@120 115@120 120@125 Sound wormy.. 3 38 48 49 55 57 
No.1 com... 68 70 78 80 82 85 ince Mii: - 
No.2 com... 38 40 40 42 45 48 LS a a ¥ 
Plain sap: Lo. ei ee 88@ 90 98@100 108@110 
Ty) ae ae . — No. 1 com. and 
No’ comm, 58@ 80 © 60@ 62 ve .. Me a esannks 58 60 65 67 67 70 
cag L eee o vo J . d Dama Ad € » 3 2 ¢ . 5 
‘ No.2 com... ... 24 26 28 26 28 ‘ No. 2 Com. .... 40 4 43 43 45 
‘OTTONWOOD—. OPLAR— 
AS 58@ 60 60@ 62 ere 88@ 90 100@105 105@110 
No. 1 com...” 3 40 12 4 Saps. and sel.. 65 68 72 75 78 80 
y ae Pty 2 9 , 49 51 49 50 51 52 
NO. 2 con 2 De 28 2 Now 2 COMiis.< 7) 
eddinied we — = = & No. 2 com. A.. 33 34 36 38 37 38 
PA > Waits Osx— No.2 com. B.. 27 28 30 31 31 32 
RS eeger tes 4 125@180 185@140 150@155 gop Marte— 
No. m. an . ‘ 
Sel. ........ 78 80 82 84 90 95 bow £00) access 40@.. 55@ 60 65@ 70 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, beech and birch flooring, D&M, as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, averaged as follows f.o.b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended Jan. 30: 


MAPLE— Clear No. 1 Factory 
RE See ee $61.33 $34.37 
MR erweivewves $90.38 70.85 38.57 
WE (aC ultaued toed 3! SAS 220 Pe 
TORE deadeissdaa Ge <s%e5 Pre 





OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Memphis base, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
Jan. 23, as reported by the Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association : 





18x114” 33x24” %x1\%” %x2” 

oe | ls? ae $100.00 
Cie Qe POO c as «ueds 1008 2524; waa 
Co 81.60 $63.17 65.54 
Clr. pln. wht....$ 81.13 92.39 60.06 69.66 
Clr. pln. red.... 75.62 85.90 63.18 63.33 
Sel. pln. wht.... 64.55 80.02 51.77 53.36 
Sel. pln. red.... 64.32 77.25 52.77 51.88 
No. 1 common... 52.09 64.20 25.59 28.17 
No. 2 common... 15.38 PAGO? iawne. aedes 
%x1%” 4x2" fex1h” fyx2” 

ORs Oh NOG 5 SIG edeie. sccews. duees 
Clr. pln. wht.... 86.90 $81.33 ..... $95.89 
Cs Bilt Wass cdecs i ae 85.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 65.25 VS 72.38 
Sel. pln. red.... 66.61 ic! ae 68.65 
No. 1 common... 42.63 GG Katya. ween 
NGS COMMUN ss cower ap | ee e 
Chicago, Feb. 3.—The following are carload 


prices, f.o.b. Chicago, on ~x2-inch square edge 
oak strips, weight estimated at 1,250 pounds a 
thousand feet. 








a ite—— Red. 
Qtrd. Plain Qtrd. Plain 
CTO oc cédassaces $129.00 $82.00 $116.00 $79.00, 
SAD CIORP ccccccs 3 ea re aseee 
oo eee 89.00 71.00 89.00 Uae 
oO. 
COMINMN  cedadcwasaicaveesedcevecckedadied $42.00 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1.—The following cross 


tie prices prevail f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap-Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face..... $1.45 $1.25 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.35 1.10 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.20 1.00 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face..... 1.10 .85 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.00 -75 

Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 


than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
white oak. 


Switch Bridge 

Ties Plank 

WEIGH OND wcwaadeek aacacuumee aes $43.00 $42.00 
TOA COMM od sidducivadweatucveniada 40.00 38.00 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions Sce Page 41 


NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 2.—The ag- 
gregate of sales of northern pine in the last 


week measured up to forecasts. Most of the 
buying by line and independent retail yards 
was for sorting stocks. Industries are buying 


for immediate and current needs. There has 


been no change in price levels. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 1.—Wholesalers say 
inquiries have not increased particularly of late, 
due largely to stormy weather. Prices show a 
firm tendency, being stronger than two or three 
weeks ago on the better grades. Low grades 
hold their own, with offerings small. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 2.—Industrial demand 
is fair but sellers continue to experience dif- 
ficulty through the competition of western 
woods. Retailers are doing little buying. Pro- 
ducers are not pressing for immediate business 
and maintain lists firmly. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 2.—In- 
quiries are increasing and dealers report more 
business every day. 


All items from box to up- 
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Trackson-Fordsons to work? 


Put five Trackson-Fordsons on five different jobs. If 
one is down for repairs your log hauling is not held up. 
Think of what this means in number of feet of logs 


hauled in. 


The Trackson-Fordson is unequalled for the average 
logging job, where a 4-horse pull is required. It is low- 


Why Gamble 


on hauling your logs in with one big, expensive tractor 
when for the same money you can put about five 





priced and faster than horses or larger tractors. 


Write for special 
logging circular 


The Full - Crawler Company 
Dept. of Geo. H. Smith Steel Casting Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


510 Clinton St., 
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pers are in demand. There is a scarcity of 12- 
inch boards, and other items that have been in 
strong demand for export have been greatly 
depleted. Other items are in fair assortment. 
Prices are fairly steady on items available for 
prompt shipment, but scarce items are strong. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2.—The market is showing 
little activity anywhere in the metropolitan area. 
Prices hold firm. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 2.—Effort to obtain 
more than $42 base for frames has been virtually 
abandoned. As little as $38 has been quoted for 
easy yard orders of dimension. Retailers are 
doing little buying. Provincial random is quiet 
and prices are barely steady. Boards are moving 
slowly at easy prices. Quotations: Dimension, 
rail shipments, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch and under, 
$42; 9-inch, $43; 10-inch, $44; 12-inch, $46; Pro- 
vincial random, 2x3 to 2x7, $33@34; 2x8, $37@38; 


2x10, $88@39.50; covering boards, 5-inch and up, 
8-foot and up, DIS, $33@34; matched, clipped, 
8- to 16-foot, 1x5 and up, $35@36; furring, 1x2, 
$33@34; 1x3, $32@33. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2.—Prices have remained 
stationary practically since the first of the year. 
However, wholesalers say there are signs of en- 
couragement and they feel price advances that 
will be of material benefit to the spruce situa- 
tion are sure to come. 


WHITE CEDAR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 2.—Conservative 
buying characterizes the northern white cedar 
market. While there has been a potential move- 
ment of posts, few large orders have been placed. 
Utility companies still are drafting their ex- 
pansion programs for 1926 and when this is com- 
pleted sale of poles is expected to be stimulated. 
Retailers are buying posts in small quantities. 
Prices are firm. 





—————— 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Demand for northerp 
hardwoods is slowly gaining in volume but has 
not yet reached normal proportions. The auto. 
mobile, furniture and trim groups are most 
active, and some stock is being sold to the figor. 
ing factories. Mill stocks are only in fair assort. 
ment and prices are firm. Southern hardwoog 
trading fails to show signs of expansion. Some 
weak spots have developed, and buyers do not 
care to place orders until they know what turn 
the market is going to take, the majority ex. 
pecting a downward revision. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 1.—Local obsery. 
ers report a slight weakening both in demand 
and in prices of some items. It is believed this 
is only a temporary condition, as the statistica| 
position of most of the southern hardwoods js 
strong and the business outlook continues bright. 
Call for boxboards is strong, with prices easily 
maintained. Another notably active item men. 
tioned is 12/4 elm. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 2.—Demand for 
southern hardwoods continues good. Some spe. 
cials have been offered and found ready takers, 
On other items prices have been firmly held, 
The demand from retailers has not shown much 
change lately, but inquiry is in larger volume 
and February business should be good in that 
line. There is a fair call for car material, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 1.—Business in southern 
hardwoods shows a decline this week, and while 
the volume of inquiries is large, most of them 
are mere “‘feelers.’’ Prices remain firm. Activity 
has been mainly from flooring concerns and au- 
tomobile sources. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 2.—Hardwood busi- 
ness is somewhat better. Prices have been firm 
generally though the recent highs in southern 
gums have not been maintained. Appalachian 
woods present a firm front. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 1.—Continued 
strength characterizes the hardwood trade. Buy- 
ing by dealers is increasing as retail stocks are 
only fair and in some cases badly broken. In- 
dustrial buying is the best feature with auto- 
mobile, implement, musical instrument and box 
concerns in the lead as far as orders are con- 
cerned. Inquiries from railroads are increasing. 
Oak prices Ohio River: 

FAS No.1 No.2 No.3 


CUATtOTEE . 6.0.0is:s wi ce caees $155 $90 $50 re 
PR ctcu sae eiereneees 109 G2 45 $20 
HOUSTON, TEX., Feb. 2.—The hardwood 


market is in fair shape with some orders being 
placed for oak flooring grades and sap gum. Few 
other items are in brisk demand. Prices hold 
their own. = 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 1.—Local hardwood 
men report orders being received on a gratifying 
scale. All of the advances are being main- 
tained. Export trade is undergoing some ex- 
pansion, with foreign buyers more receptive and 
claims for allowances less numerous. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 2.—The northern 
hardwood market this week is approaching the 
turning point. This is evidenced by increased 
inquiries. Inventories of hardwood consuming 
industrial plants have been completed but there 
still is hesitancy in placing orders. Sash and 
door mills are taking a substantial amount. 
There has been no change in prices. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 1.—The hardwood 
trade is fair. Buying is for immediate needs. 
Poplar is strong and considerably higher than 4 
few months ago. Some wholesalers report re- 
ceiving quite a number of gum orders. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2.—Ash and some grades 
of oak have recorded slight gains. Gum remains 
high, but there have been no recent changes of 
consequence. Sound wormy chestnut is rather 
scarce and advances have been noted here of 
late. Maple and oak flooring prices are un 
changed. 





BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 2.—Demand from the 
automobile industry is developing well and some 
improvement is noted in orders from flooring 
mills, especially for oak. Red gum continues to 
command high prices, due to scarcity of dé 
sirable stock. Some sellers of oak flooring | 
marked up prices last week. Quotations, 13/16x 
2\%-inch clear: Birch, $83.50@90; maple, $98.50@ 
101.50; oak, white, plain, $102.75@106; selects, 
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eee, 
$87.75@93.50; No. 1 common, $70@76.50. Quota- 
thern tions on inch are unchanged from two weeks 
it has ago. i —_— 
pe NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 2.—De- 
i mand is regarded as excellent. Birch and maple 
be are still leading in favor among consumers. 
wood Hardwood consumers are taking increased sup- 
Some plies, and prices are steadily strengthening. 
© not 
. turn LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 30.—This week 
Y ex. has shown a marked increase in the volume and 
quantity of orders, and prices hold firm. Indus- 
trial concerns report stocks as exceptionally low. 
sery- 
- FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 
Bone: CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Douglas fir continues in 
d seal light demand in this territory. The retail yards 
Hay have good stocks and are not disposed to add e 
aa to their holdings at current price levels. Whole- Yr 1 omes 
men. salers are accepting some business below listed Ca oO 
~/ prices but the larger mills are holding firm. 
fies Le te ae ee e 
1 f NEW YORK, Feb. 2.—There have been sub- 
aie stantial additions to stocks of late and whole- @ f e 1rSs a e STE, 
kers salers have enjoyed a fairly good flow to the 
held. yards. Terminal facilities are to be increased 
much enormously in Newark a little later in the year, 3 
] according to indications, and distribution of fir t t t t t 
o~ doubtless will reach its floodtide. Prices hold S e ed TN ers d oun 
al, firm. 
3C S" rc N a « s . ¥ 2.— é F P< -ific : 
thern ee a pc cb gpl ogy eg pen Customers remain permanent only when the lumber de- 
whi quiet the last few days, but the aggregate of livered them maintains that standard of quality which 
~— January sales has proved surprisingly good. h ° 
~ Quotations on direct mill shipments are steady, t ey require. 
° around $33@34 being asked for No. 1 common ° ee Pl 
Greased fir. ‘Transita are pcan gg gps The expense of securin, an initial order often equals the 
ia desirable lots fetching $32.50@33.. There is a marin cf profit. To win 300d will by the second and suc- 
ion fair demand for No. 1 common fir boards ° d f li 
tp $30,50@31, pies ceeding, orders, they must match the standard of quality 
chian KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 2.—Demand for fir established by the first. 
has picked up a little and the market shows ® : 2 : 
_ promise of a considerable increase in demand It 1S upon this principle that Case-Fowler Hardwood 
inue( ‘= op = : ° ; 
i ee ee, See Save are Se Oe eee Oe Mouldings and Trim are manufactured and sold. Each 
on ine. The demand runs mostly to mixed cars. 5 ° ’ 
a ae Nearly all orders include some flooring. order shipped from our plant includes nothing, but the 
uuto- ere ea oO ee 
tuto ides casieeiies eaieceie Siem, idaliatnatie a product of our own mills produced accordin3, to Case 
cone large number of Douglas fir inquiries coming in Fowler fixed standards. 
sing. from retailers, prices are strong on special items. ' ' 
The local demand is keeping up in good shape. Our substantial list of permanent customers themselves 
No.3 CYPRESS enjoy a permanent retail custom for our stock. They 
Ec $ ¥ 2 P 2 ‘ ° 
$20 ‘ne intial, he. Site: ne eal inane know that Case-Fowler’s uniformity is dependable year 
- report shows shipments leading for the week, after year— that it can be bought on reliance and de- 
wo0e with orders second and both above the line ' ’ 
po of normal production. Production ran third, livered with confidence. 
registering about 7 percent below the normal ‘ ‘ : 
hold line. Demand is seasonably fair. Buying ac- Our products include special or standard patterns in Hard- 
| Suis Gaaued suas Ge aie eae cee wood Trimand kiln dried Mouldingsin Yellow Poplar, Red 
ying See Se EN ee eee. ere SO and Sap Gum and Cypress with all flat surfaces sanded. 
"4 ara eau: Withthese we can load Short Leaf Pine Finish and Hard- 
| OX ® SAGO, Feb. 3.—Red cypress trading is be- ; 
and ginning to show some improvement. Industrial wood lumber—a service of economy and. convenience, 
consumers are entering the market to some ex- ’ ’ ] . d 
tent and a favorable volume of inquiries is be- Case-Fowler stock is sold exclusively by our own salarie 
he in 2iv £ iS sé source. “ re > : : } 
aa a Gan GS eee eee representatives who maintain personal contact with our 
— Prices are steady. trade through the branch offices listed on this page. May 
here KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 2.—Demand_ for we quote on your next car? Address the nearest office or 
and Cypress was a little better last week. The 
ount. country trade has not increased in volume, but 
* little more business was placed by city yards GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
and industrial consumers. ; 
wood a 1234 Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
eeds. NEW YORK, Feb. 2.—Few boatloads of lum- 
ana & ber have arrived recently, but there has been a J. H. MACKELDUFF, Manager 
- Te fair influx of rail shipments. Stocks in the hands ~ 
of distributers are not large, as buyers continue 
to show preference for cypress against competi- 
goal CASE-FOWLER LUMBER CO 
‘atcalicageacemaagaianaeay o 
BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 2.—New England de- 





mand for cypress remains quiet. Some sellers 
Say they have been doing fairly well with shop 
lumber, however. Yard items are moving slowly. 
The light currence business is mostly in mixed 
cars for immediate shipment. Most producers 
maintain quotations on a steady basis. 





BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 1.—Cypress manufac- 


Manufacturers 


Macon, Georgia 





BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


turers find enough takers to dispose of their 
output with reasonable promptness, and there 
18 an absence of troublesome accumulations. 
Stocks here are light. Prices are firm. 


NEW ENGLAND CHICAGO DETROIT PA., DEL.&MD. NEW JERSEY ST. LOUIS 
J. J. Bertholet J. N. Woodbury V. B. Churm S. F. Mackelduff W.A. Fundinger Wm. Dings 
7 Columbia Terrace V.B.Churm 1553 West Madison 1234 Commercial 1234 Commercial 2131 Ry. Exchange 
Brookline, Mass. 1553 West Madison Street Trust Bldg. Trust Bldg. BldB. 
Street Chicago, IIl. Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 





LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 30.—City yards 
report a very limited amount of cypress on hand, 
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BLACK DIAMOND 


SAW FILES 


Since 1863 the 
Standard of 


Quality. 


AWYERS, CUTTING into 

lengths the giants of the 
forest, feel grateful to the able 
filer who has sharpened the 
teeth of their saws. 


They feel doubly grateful if he 
used BLACK DIAMOND Saw 
Files for the job. For it is 
agreed among lumber workers 
that no other files can so effect- 
ively sharpen saw teeth. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 


1078 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 


DIAMOND 



















Hardware 
Dealers 
supply 
BLACK 


Saw Files 














a 


‘THE LUMBER UNDERWRITERS 


with unquestioned ability to maintain an un- 

broken record of satisfactory payment of claims, 
offer Lumbermen 

Profit Participating Insurance 


With No Liability for Assessment. 


A. B. Banks & Company, Managers 


FORDYCE, ARK. 


Western Office, 1421 Northwestern Bank Building, Portland, Oregon 











with a slight increase in orders from sash and 
door factories. Prices have not registered any 


change. 
HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—While northern hemlock 
producers are securing a nice amount of business 
from southern Michigan territory, other sections 
of that State and also Wisconsin are buying 
lightly, and demand falls considerably short of a 
satisfactory volume. It is expected that the re- 
cent decision of the hemlock association to grade 
mark all lumber will be the means of stimulating 
more interest in the wood, which will later be 
reflected in consumer’s purchases. The majority 
of producers are quoting $4.50 off list, but a few 
with low stocks are holding for the old price 
of $4. 

NEW YORK, Feb. 2.—Arrivals of western 
lumber have been fairly heavy of late despite 
the storms sweeping the ocean lanes. Eastern 
hemlock is in poor supply. There have been no 
recent price changes. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 2.—Some western hem- 
lock is being moved right along with Douglas 
fir schedules but buyers are not showing much 
interest. Eastern and northern hemlock boards 
are moving a little better. Eastern clipped are 
$32, northern clipped, $31, and random, $29@30. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Demand for western pine 
continues sluggish. Trading in shop is spotted 
and is in light volume and yard items move 
slowly. Prices on shop are well maintained, but 
No. 2 and No. 4 boards are weaker. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2.—Reports from the In- 
land Empire to New York distributers indicate 
that the mill situation is satisfactory. Inquiry 
for stocks in the hands of wholesalers has kept 
pace with the improvement noted with the man- 
ufacturers. Some items of Idaho pine are scarce. 

BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 2.—Orders for Pondosa 
pine are coming along in moderate volume. 





Prices are unchanged. Some nice business jin 
Idaho white pine has lately been booked at firm 
prices. Wholesalers report difficulty in secur. 
ing a full assortment of sizes from the mills, 
Quotations on Idaho white pine: 


No.1lcom. No.2com. No. 3 com, 
DRA so siieicweoune $65.50 $61.50 $37.50 
RE vee waco 66.50 62.50 41.00 
WER ac oes pas nid 65.50 59.00 42.50 
>.< te re 68.50 59.00 42.50 
1c Cees : sete 61.50 43.50 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 2.—Western pines 
continue in good demand, though the retail trade 
is furnishing only a small part of the orders 
placed. Where prices are attractive, some fac. 
tory buyers show a disposition to order ahead 
of requirements. Prices are firm. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 30.—Mill reports 
are to the effect that demand for California 
sugar and white pine is good, with prices steady 
and firm and a fair volume moving to the cities 
and rural districts. Dealers report normal stocks 
for this time of year. 


REDWOOD 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2.—Replenishments have 
been received of late. Industrial demand is 
fairly good and prices are held firmly. There are 
good stocks in storage and large consignments 
on the way. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 2.—The redwood 
market is dull at present with only an occa- 
sional car being placed. Prices are a little 
weak. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 2.—Redwood demand is 
moderately good for the season, coming prin- 
cipally from industrial buyers. Trade in yard 
items is quiet. Wholesalers are competing 
briskly for business but there is little disposi- 
tion to grant concessions, largely due to the 
firm attitude of the producers. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 30.—The volume 
of orders which are now being received by mill 
representatives is reported as exceptionally fine, 
and the market is in excellent shape. Prices are 
strengthening. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 2.—Demand for North 
Carolina pine is not very brisk but sellers main- 
tain prices firmly. Quotations on band sawed 
narrow edge range from $61@65. Roofers remain 
very firm although there is not much buying; 
sales of 8-inch air dried have been made at $34 
and some sellers quote $34.50. Low range on 
shortleaf flooring, 1x4-inch: B&better rift, $80.75; 
C rift, $65; B&better flat, $60.50; partition, 
B&hetter, 11/16-inch, $57. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2.—The situation continues 
to improve with reports from the mills that de- 
mand exceeds production. Flooring and trim 
hold firm under a brisk demand in the face of 
weather handicaps. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 1.—A firm market pre- 
vails in North Carolina pine, with some ad- 
vances in leading items. Six-inch roofers are 
$31.50, and 8- and 10-inch, $33. Retail demand is 
not improving to any marked extent, as they are 
generally waiting for better weather. Supplies 
of lower grades are scarce at the mills. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 1.—The last week 
has tended to emphasize the substantial char- 
acter of the business being done in North Caro- 
lina pine. Mill prices are strongly on the up- 
ward trend and advances have been made in 2 
number of items, among them roofers, which 
are being called for in large volume by Florida 
buyers. Stocks of shortleaf pine are not large, 
shortages being reported on some items in gen- 


eral use. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—The southern pine mills 
are booking a heavy volume of business outside 
of Chicago and are not willing to accept 
the low offers that are being made by local 
retail yards. There is some scattering buying 
but this is not in large volume and has failed to 
show any appreciable gain since the first of the 
year. Transit lists are unusually light at this 
time and desirable cars are being held for higher 
prices. Prices are firm throughout the list. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 1.—Mill reports 
indicate a slight decline in bookings, but the 
week’s sales continued above the ‘‘normal’’ line. 
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production stood practically at the level recorded 
the previous week, but took second place by 
reason of a decline in volume of shipments, 
which ranked third for the week. Local com- 
ment indicates brisk inquiry, prices on the whole 
firmly held by the mills, and stocks of thor- 
oughly dry material broken in assortment. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 1.—The southern pine 
market appears to be stronger than during the 
last four weeks. Inquiries and orders are in- 
creasing, and there is comparatively little stock 
available for prompt loading. Dimension and 
finish appear to be the strongest items. One- 
inch No. 2 common stock has not improved to 
an appreciable extent. There are few cars in 
transit. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 2.—Demand for 
southern pine last week was somewhat lighter 
than in the previous week so far as middle West 
orders were concerned. Demand in the South 
and East held up to previous figures and sales 
managers report a heavier inquiry. Salesmen 
report that the weather is holding back business. 
Prices here not only have been maintained, but 
there is a stronger tone on some items in boards 
and dimension. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 2.—The southern 
pine market has been quiet but firm, the firm- 
ness due to conditions in the logging camps. 
Production has been greatly curtailed so that 
the quiet period of buying did not disturb the 
price levels to any extent. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2.—Prices here reflect the 
result of very active inquiry at the mills. Long- 
leaf pine has held its own for the week with an 
upward tendency. Everything points to a con- 
tinued good market. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 1.—The southern pine 
market is strengthening, and difficulty is found 
in obtaining shipments promptly. Mill prices are 
strong, aS adverse weather has cut down produc- 
tion. Demand is not active. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 2.—New England busi- 
ness in southern pine has been quiet during the 
last week. The general firmness of prices con- 
tinues a feature. Local yard stocks are mod- 
erate. Low range on longleaf flooring, 1x4-inch: 
B&better rift, $92; C rift, $77; B&better flat, $66; 
partition, B&better, 11/16-inch, $61.25. 

HOUSTON, TEX., Feb. 2.—The southern pine 
market has shown improvement for two weeks 
in succession. The volume of business of the 
last ten days has been larger than any other 
item since the Christmas holidays. Improve- 
ment is noted in demand for yard stocks, in in- 
dustrial and in export business. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 30.—This month 
has shown a fairly good demand for southern 
pine, although February is not expected to show 
orders of much consequence. Dealers are opti- 
mistic over the outlook for spring and summer 
construction. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 2.—Red cedar 
shingles are recovering this week from a slight 
decline in price. Two weeks ago some distribu- 
ters and producers offered clears at $2.90 and 
Stars at $2.55, mill basis. Today, generally, 
prices are back to $3 for clears and $2.65 for 
Stars, after having continued for months at 
$3.15 for clears and $2.75 for stars, The demand 
is light. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 2.—Demand for 
shingles here was light last week and transit 
cars are numerous enough to meet all calls. 
Clears sell for $2.85 and stars are $2.60, but have 
been sold for less. There is a good demand for 
southern and western pine lath, but demand 
for other varieties was light last week. Red 
cedar siding is in slow demand, but there is a 
fair call for western pine. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 1.—Shingle business 
Continues quiet, and some weakening is noted 
in the market. Quotations: Extra stars, $2.65, 
mill base; $3.99, St. Louis; extra clears, $2.95, 
mill base, and $4.46, St. Louis. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 1.—Shingle buying 
is quite general over central Ohio territory. 
Dealers, finishing their inventories, find stocks 
broken and are replenishing. City dealers are 
buying to a limited extent. Prices are steady 
with red cedar extra clears $5; extra stars, $4.40; 






















“Correct Drying Conserves Timber” 


There Is No 
Substitute For 
Experience 


We have spent much time and 
money in reducing lumber drying 





Good 
Values 
Are 
Assured 
By Mills 
Using 


from a mystery to a scientific opera- 
tion. As a result we offer the services 
of a corps of men who have made an 
extensive study of drying problems and 
are thoroughly fitted to design kilns 
adapted to the drying of your stock. 
Back of these men there stands an or- 
ganization that is the largest and oldest 
in its field—-combining a knowledge of 
the Present with experiences of the 
Past to assure continued success in the 








MOORE 
Dry Kilns 














Future. 


Put your drying problems up to us! 


Moore Dry Kiln Company 


“KILN BUILDERS SINCE 1879” 








Jacksonville, Fla. * 2 Fully Equipped Plants. 


~ North Portland, Ore. 
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Center 


Hemmin 


This trailer is preferred by lum- 
bermen who use tractors for haul- 
ing trains of logging trailers because 
it gives a steel center line draught 
through the entire train. * 


tenance cost. 
to meet the needs of lumbermen. 


the most difficult logging operations. 
Write for Complete Catalog Today. 








drut: O- Wheel Trailer 





The sturdy construction of all Hemming 
4-, 6-, and 8-wheel log wagons and trailers 
insures long wear at rock bottom main- 
They are especially designed 
That’s 
why so many of them are in use today on 


HEMMING WAGON FACTORY, Meridian, Miss. 





SPECIFICATIONS: 
AXLES 4’ x 6” split hickory. 
SKEINS 3%”’ x 10” or 4’”’ x12”, long sleeve 
malleable. 
WHEELS 34’ diameter, with 5’’, 6” or 8’’ tire. ; 
BOLSTERS 4’’x11’’, 6’ long; side bars, 4’’x6’’: 
center bar, 4)’’x6%’’, with 3’’x5’’ built-up 


bars. 
TONGUE 4’’x6’’, 5’long;reach,4’’x6”,ii’iong. 
CAPACITY 10 tons. 























sritish Columbia XXXXX, $5.90, delivered. 
Transit cars are not numerous and receipts are 
adequate for current needs. Lath business is 
steady and prices are unchanged. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2.—Demand for West Coast 
and British Columbia shingles goes ahead un- 
abated. Retailers are well stocked but they 
seem always able to find room for more. Eastern 
spruce lath are not plentiful and prices are very 
firm. Fir lath sell fairly well. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 1.—The shingle market 
shows an easier tone, with extra clears off 10 
cents from a week ago. Quotations: British 
Columbia XXXXX, $5.81; Washingtons, $5.46; 
extra clears, $4.61; stars, $4.16. Buying is on a 
small scale because of stormy weather. Lath 
are in light demand, with prices easier, except 
in northern pine, which are practically out of 
the market. Hemlock lath are $8 and spruce, 
$7.75. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 2.—The shingle trade is 
dull in New England territory. White cedars are 


$4.50@4.75 for extras, and $4@4.25 for clears. 
The best makes of British Columbia XXXXX 
red cedars are $5.96, rail delivery. Lath prices 
have continued to grow easier in the New Eng- 
land market and buyers have become more cau- 
tious. The range for eastern spruce lath is 
$7@7.25 for 1%-inch and $8@8.25 for 15-inch. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Feb. 2.—Sale of shingles is 
still rather slow, but prices have held up on 
account of curtailment of production on: the 
West Coast. Lath are moving fairly well at 
prices prevailing since the first of the year. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 1.—The cypress 
shingle market is quiet. Prices are unchanged. 
Cypress lath remain in active call, with prices 
unchanged and firm and mill stocks under nor- 
mal volume due to the long sustained buying 
drive. . 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 30.—The in- 
creased demand for shingles is keeping the mar- 
ket in good condition with prices steady. Sales 
are larger than arrivals at the port. A better- 
ment in tone has been noticed in the lath market. 
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Other Dealers Know It 
Pays to Sell “Nearwhite” 





for this 


white.” 





CORES of dealers have become 
converted to “Nearwhite” and 
today they are staunch boosters 
1 famous soft Shortleaf. 
They know it pays to sell “Near- 


Cut to length stock a specialty 


SUMTER LUMBER CO. 


ELECTRIC MILLS, MISS. 


E. E. HALL, Sales Manager 
























Birch 
Maple 
Beech 


White Pine 
Hemlock 





You'll Find Value 
in Stack Hardwoods 


It is a mighty good class of logs that go into Stack 
Hardwood lumber, and close supervision in our mill 
insures our customers a well manufactured and reli- 


prove that Stack Hardwood Service will help you 


Basswood 
Elm ably graded product. 
Norway keep your lumber costs down? 


Put us to the test on your next order. 


Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


May we have an opportunity to 














MAHOGANY 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 2.—Mahogany business 
holds up well. Nearly all classes of buyers are 
ordering freely for nearby requirements. Prices 
are regarded as well stabilized. Some grades 
and sizes are sold ahead and are hard to get for 
quick delivery. Veneers are in particularly good 
demand, and some buyers are offering moderate 
premiums for prompt delivery of fancy figured 
stock. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2.—Large shipments of 
Philippine mahogany are on the way to New 
York and distributers assert that this product 
has gained immensely in popularity in the last 
year or two. All mahogany prices hold well. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 2.—Demand is fully as 
good if not better than at this time a year ago. 


Prices look steady, although the general level is 
lower than boxboard producers regard as rea- 
sonably remunerative. There have been some 
recent sales of white pine boxboards, round 
edge, inch, at $27@28 f. o. b. Boston. The pres- 
ent range is $27.50@29. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 2.—Some sellers say 
they have booked a fairly good volume of 
business since the first of the year. Prices are 
well held. West Coast clapboards sell in heavier 
volume than the eastern spruce or white pine, 
due to light offerings and firm prices for the 
latter. Quotations: Eastern spruce, 4-foot, a 
thousand pieces; 6-inch, extras, $120; clears, 
$115; second clears, $110; 51%4-inch, extras, $115; 
clears, $110; second clears, $105. West Coast 
clapboards, clears, a thousand square feet; red- 
wood, $28; red cedar, $30; western spruce and 
California pine, $40. 








(Statistics—Continued from Page 49) 


Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso. 
ciation has compiled the following data: 


Dec., Nov., Dec., 

Lumber— 1925 1925 1924 
Manufactured - 4,229,100 2,978,700 4,255,900 
Shipments ....... 3,870,100 3,813,000 3,817,600 
SOOCKS si cvesieens 19,831,200 20,024,100 15,614,100 
Logs— 
Purchases -++ 2,480,100 2,121,425 2,902,209 
Made into lumber 

and veneer..... 3,281,100 2,360,592 3,016,700 
Stocks ........... 2,563,700 3,999,833 2,685,900 








The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 30.—For the week 
ended Jan. 23, 101 mills report as follows to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Production ... 92,471,916 





Shipments . 88,470,997 4% below production 
OPEGVS sccsaes 93,627,366 1% above production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: 

IWOIRGBUIC se cciuitecascceaees 29,287,620 

DONUT coins oa hiaereaiss 8,552,645 

DBOCHA Water (4996) 85s as cosev cece em 37,840,265 

CE STUN sarc: 1 a ee 46,560,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 4,070,732 

"‘TOLAL SAIPIMEHUS: 606.5 < sicic:4 sieves a'ee-eiec0ce 88,470,997 
Water business— 
Water delivery: 

WOMRCRUIC 6 66isve six newest 24,133,489 

PEROUE ica tin 5516 eine sisters wa 15,143,145 

TOtal. Water (42%). sie.k'e0:s meine aus 39,276,634 

BURA, ISG RG) HCAPE fico acco bebe Ot era Ooelboerans 50,280,000 
Local auto and team deliveries....... 4,070,732 

Total NEW DUSINESS. <6. <.cccs nccecee 93,627,366 
Unfilled orders— 
WOMEBUIC CBDR O) foo 4-6:4:4:0s.4:6's i5-6:5.9 eles: wvatere 117,131,281 
ee ROOT RO TET oe Oe a ae eae 137,827,812 
EVEL, Op EO ORAS Iie ra srsissereavdiale's cmrprdie-siewaets 155,100,000 

Total wntWed O7rderg iss ss eciccccavas's 410,059,093 


yCar is figured at 30,000 feet. 





Western Pine Summary 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 30.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Jan, 23, from 








“0, 
thirty-seven member mills: 
Percent of 
Ship- 
Production— Carst Feet Cut ments 
IIOTIRAL . on ss 60k 33,490,000 ..... Mieternte 
PIER «samc avss a ours AW eon rr ue 
Shipments .... 970 25,220,000. ..... - 
Local deliveries... BORO vows. warner 
Total shipments.. 25,453,000 141.60 
Orders— 
Canceled .... 13 POON epee  lceeiee 
Booked = (car- 
Sl de LOto BETO GO0 3 oecca wares 
BOORE | cc csc. Sac ZaG,000  .vess 
Total orders.. .... 27,403,000 152.45 107.66 
On hand .....:3,00@ S2.0046000  ...06 cease 


*Car basis is 26,000 feet. 

Bookings for the week by thirty-six identical 
mills were 118.64 percent of those of previous week, 
showing an increase of 4,212,000 feet. 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are statistics for the weeks 
ended as shown and comparative periods: 


1926— Production Shipments Orders — 
SOR. 28? occu 10,242,000 = 8,999,000 — 8,325,000 
Jan. Ws. 63. 10.678,000 8,885,000 = 8,776,000 
Sept. 28 to Jan. 

Best pales wane. 172,773,000 162,729,000 158,755,000 


1925— 


Ria Sear 144,838,000 137.334,000 142,076,000 

The figures of Sept. 28, 1925. to Jan. 23, 1926, 
show increases over those for the period Sept. 29, 
1924, to Jan. 24, 1925, as follows: Production. 
19 percent ; shipments, 18 percent, and orders, 12 
percent. 

*Orders booked for the week ended Jan. 23 were 
19 percent below production, and shipments were 
12 percent below production. 


Percentages of Thickness, Week Ended Jan. 23 


1 3 ” 3 ” 1 ly ” tr ” 
Production ......; 68 21 6 a) 
Shipments ....... 66 19 S 7 
5 en eee en y i | 17 7 2 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


(Concluded from Page 112.) 
Griffin, the mill will manufacture timber from a tract 
2 ned by the company near Rolling Fork, Miss. ; 
o"jeksburg—Mississippi Lumber Co. has acquired site 
for mill on Mulberry St. : 
NORTH CAROLINA. Southport—Woodrow McKay, 
[exington, will develop 3,500 acres near here for resort, 
will construct sawmills and dry kilns and cut lumber 


off tract.. 7 ’ : , 

OREGON. Eugene—Wm. Lindley, R. Lindley, Geo, 
Fisher and Baxter Fisher are about to establish a 
sawmill near here, it is reported. : ; 
“Gresham—Eastman Lumber Co., sawmill, will add a 
planing mill. - 

TENNESSEE. Maryville—Babcock Lumber & Land 
Co, has started erection of a flooring plant to include 
a sawmill and storage sheds with capacity of about half 
4 million feet. : ; p 

Tullahoma—Campbell & Dann Mfg. Co., flooring, will 
rebuild burned plant. ; 

WASHINGTON. Shelton—Shelton Lumber & Shingle 
Co, erecting a re-working plant. 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 

OKLAHOMA. Antlers—Producers Lumber Co. remodel- 
ing building used by Farmers’ Mercantile Co. and will 
move into it. 

TEXAS. Houston—Sam Bassett Lumber Co. has let 
contract for construction of two lumber sheds and an 
office building. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

ONTARIO. Toronto—Welsh Lumber Co. (Ltd.), will 
start work soon on a one-story storage shed, 30x40 ft. 
in dimension and of brick construction; cost about 
$7,000; 2219 Yonge St. 


Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. Santa Barbara—Boyd Lumber & Mill 
Co., loss by fire, $75,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Philadelphia—Henderson-Molpus Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire; office building and commissary 
destroyed and sheds damaged. 

MISSOURI. Independence—Barnhart Planing Mill de- 
stroyed by fire; loss, $150,000. 

NEW YORK. Coxsackie—John Frank, loss by fire, 
including $7,000 worth of lumber. 

WISCONSIN. Ogdensburg—Fire destroyed the com- 
bined saw and grist mill owned by Christian and 
Arthur Beitzel; loss between $8,000 and $10,000; not 
covered by insurance. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK | 


Sash and door mills in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
(Minn.) district, at the close of the first month 
of the year, are booking a normal, though light 
amount of new business and are working on short 
shift manufacturing for stock. Sash and door 
manufacturers say the situation is satisfactory. 
Normally the year starts quietly. Indications are 
that 1926 will equal the business of 1925, they 
forecast. There may be some falling off of city 
building, but in the farming community additional 
building is to be done to offset this loss. One of 
the factors entering into the placing of new busi- 
ness grows out of the fact that prices now are 
recognized at the low level, with advances declared 
to be in sight. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men state 
that business so far this year has not been of 
striking proportions and that a measure of quiet 
prevails. Construction work still proceeds on an 
impressive seale, but climatic conditions cause 
some slowing up in the activity of the contractors, 
so that current requirements in the way of doors 
and sash, along wtih other millwork, are smaller 
than they would be without this check upon prog- 
ress, Still, there is every indication that opera- 
tions by the builders will make an impressive total, 
With numerous projects being carried forward, and 
With the range of prices fairly well maintained. 
One of the things that help the local mills is the 
large amount of work for persons who want to 
occupy the houses going up, and who desire spe- 
cial sizes, which furnish a more remunerative trade, 
as a rule, than the stock products. 

Demand for yard stock is reported fair by Kan- 
Sas City (Mo.) plants, and sales managers are 
looking for a better volume of business this month. 
The demand for specials is good and there is a 
sood volume of new figuring, including some from 
outside points. 

While stormy weather has checked outside work 
to a certain extent in Columbus, Ohio, still door 
and sash factories as well as millwork plants are 
fenerally busy. Orders for six weeks have been 
booked and figuring on new work is brisk. The 
outlook for building is good and millwork con- 
cerns believe it will be almost up to last year’s 
record. Inquiries from outside buyers are numer- 
ous. Door and gash factories are accumulating 
Stocks for the spring. Prices are not satisfactory, 
however, as there is considerable cutting reported. 
_ The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
'S not on any brisk basis at present, and seems 
likely to be somewhat slow until the weather 
improves. The number of permits taken out is 
Smaller than a year ago, but costs are ahead of 
that time, 
































Gypsolite is 20% lighter, yet 
25% stronger than other gyp- 
sum wallboards. A discovery 
in hitherto unknown wall- 
board qualities, tried and 
better, recommended with- 
out reservation by men who 
know the requirements of 
progressive lumber dealers. 











Copyright 1925 
by Universai 
Gypsum Company 























You Can Prove this is 
the Superior Wallboard 


HERE wallboard finds practical use, Gypsolite will give the best 
possible results. Nailed in large boards directly to studding, or 
over damaged wallpaper, with joints smoothly filled, it makes 
a solid continuous wall of rock that cannot warp, shrink, nor crack, ready 
for decoration without loss of time for drying. Can be painted, papered, 
calcimined or paneled. Gypsolite is fireproof. Its remarkable insulating 
properties reduce heating costs. As a sound deadener, it promotes privacy. 
Many homes in your community need remodeled attics, at little cost, to pro- 
vide extra rooms—children’s playroom, den, or additional sleeping quarters. 


Gypsolite is © ways better 
1—Greater strength: Wide boards of gypsum rock, 
lined with a tough fibre material. Stronger by 25% 
than other gypsum wallboards, giving greater service 
and satisfaction. 
2—Lighter weight: Full 34 inches thick, yet 20% 
lighter than other gypsum wallboards, in spite of its 
greater strength. 
3—Less breakage: Stands rough treatment with less 
damage, because of its greater strength and rigidity. 
When installed it will not warp, crack, or shrink or 
otherwise deteriorate. 
4—Better insulation: Pure gypsum, containing thou- 
sands of minute dead air cells, the best non-conductor 
known, make up the core of Gypsolite, and obstruct 
the passage of heat, cold and sound. 

§—Saws more easily: Cuts as clean and true as pine. 
No crumpled edges. Quickly fitted around windows 
and doors with perfect joints. 

6@—Nails without breaking: May be nailed within 34 
of an inch of the edge if necessary, without danger of 
splitting the core. Holds firmly in place. 


Write for free illustrated literature for distribution 


UNIVERSAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
Dept. 47, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
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Gypsolite can ke nailed within % of an inch 
the sawed edge if necessary without 
danger of a split or cracked core. 














Gypsolite is 

20% lighter in 

weight than all 

other Gypsum 

wallboards, al- 

though it is a full % 

inch thick. Very easily 

handled andapplied. Because * 

of its greaterstrength and rigidity,Gypsolite 
is subject to less breakage in handling. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four corsecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No od except the heading can be ad- 
. m > 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received Jater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











SPECIAL HARDWOODS 
Let me tell you about the hardest and most beautiful 
imported hardwoods that I have for sale. 
TEAK, EBONY, KOA, PRIMAVERA, etc. 
J. H. DIECKMANN, JR., 
110 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Ys Pe 
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WE ARE LOOKING FOR YOUNG MAN 
With lumber association experience, preferably one 
who has been assistant to city secretary. In answer- 
ing, give full history past 6 or 8 years, with references, 
when can report, salary desired. 

Address “*A, 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR LUMBER YARD IN ST. LOUIS 
Reliable man with bookkeeping knowledge for general 
office work. One with lumber experience preferred. 
Must be good penman. State age, references and salary 
expectations in application. 

Address “*A, 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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WARREN-HUCKINS COMPANY 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Manufacturers of 

FLORIDA FAIRFORM FINISH 
Modern, light, airy plant, individual electric drive, open 
shop for Americans. 
Men stick here, are treated on the square and take pride 
in their work, 


To fill infrequent vacancies we should be glad to have 
skilled bench and machine men register with us for per- 
manent positions. Floaters, wood butchers, crabs, keep 
off. 





GOOD PLANING MILL MAN 
One that can take full charge of a shop, do cabinet work, 
read plans and install work; no drunks or inveterate 
cigarette smokers need apply. 
Address ‘‘WYOMING,”’ care American Lumberman. 





HAVE YOU TIMBERLANDS 


To sell? Advertise your timber and timberlands in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





OFFICE MAN 


To take charge of accounting in general office of line 


yard company in western South Dakota. In addition 
to keeping general office books work includes supervis- 
ing other employees in office, handling correspondence, 
claims, cost records, etc. Must be extremely accurate, 
systematic and neat and able to keep in touch with a 
large amount of detail. Ability to write shorthand or 
operate typewriter desirable but not essential. Liberal 
salary and excellent opportunity for advancement. In 
first letter give full particulars, references, salary asked 
and state when could come, 
Address “A. 17,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR MILLWORK QUANTITY SURVEY 
Competent man to take charge of Millwork Listing 
Bureau. Must be experienced in listing millwork from 
plans and specifications, accurate, have thorough knowl- 
edge of millwork estimating and wood construction. 
Exceptional opportunity for right man, Answer fully 
regards experience and references. 

AMERICAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—AN ASSISTANT MANAGER 
For a large selling organization located in a Pacific 
Coast city. Must be experienced in California and 
western pines, a good correspondent and office man and 
able to sell lumber by mail. Acquaintance with the 
eastern buying public and knowledge of credits is very 
important. 
Address “A, 30,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALES RECORD CLERK 
With accountancy experience, for lumber yard in St. 
Louis. Good position for dependable man accustomed 
to accurate work. Good penmanship essential. Refer- 
ences required. Mention age, also salary expected in 
application, 
Address 











“A, 14," care American Lumberman. 


LARGE RETAIL LUMBER CONCERN 

In large southern city doing a business of $200,000 
monthly through five yards, desires the services of a 
general sales manager who is a good judge of salesmen 
and who can organize and conduct intensive sales cam- 
paigns. Must thoroughly know southern pine lumber 
and be able to maintain more than our volume through 
periods of intensive competition and price fights. Noth- 
ing but a man of wide and successful experience along 
these lines will be considered. Good salary. Give ref- 
erences. P. O. BOX NO. 62, New Orleans, La. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
Familiar with cost book A. Will pay good salary to 
high class man, State experience. Position with reli- 
able organization in Michigan. 
Address “A. 36,” care American Lumberman, 


ESTIMATOR 
Experienced in taking off and pricing special millwork. 
Cost Book A knowledge preferred. Good opportunity. 
RINEHIMER BROS. MFG. CO., Elgin, Ill. 


WANTED—MILLWORK ESTIMATOR AND 
Salesman experienced and capable. One familiar with 
Cost Book A and having southern yellow pine training 
preferred. Write direct, giving all pertinent facts in 
first letter. AUGUSTA LUMBER CO., Augusta, Ga. 

WANTED—HIGH CLASS STENOGRAPHER 
Young lady with lumber experience, for Chicago office. 
Splendid location. Give full particulars in first letter. 

Address “*A, 20,’? care American Lumberman. 




















WE WANT A REAL LIVE 
Sales manager capable of taking entire control of sales 
from our retail yards located in Detroit, Mich. A 
hard worker and one who can accomplish results are the 
essential requirements. Please reply with at least three 
references of firms with whom you have been previously 
connected. 


Address “‘W. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
For small electrically equipped up-to-date mill doing 
special work. Must be practical man and be able to 
work from blue prints. 
THB BANNER LUMBER & BUILDING COMPANY, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
WANTED: 
Young man with office experience who can estimate and 


draw small house plans. Good pay and permanent work. 
Southern Michigan yard. 


























SALESMEN WANTED 


High class commission lumber salesmen to 
represent large and nationally advertised 
producer of virgin short leaf yellow pine fin- 
ish, casing, baseboards, etc., in the North- 
ern and Eastern States, Reply in detail, 
giving experience, references, and outline 
territory you could cover by personal and 
regular solicitation which will be required, 


Address ‘*W. 105,’’ care American Lumberman, 





ee 


WANTED 
By Pittsburgh leading wholesale and manufacturing 
company handling a general line—Idaho white and west. 
ern pine, Oregon and California pine, hemlock, yellow 
pine, spruce, fir and cedar, also K. D. frames, mould. 
ings, etc., high class salesmen, familiar with yard trade 
and industrial concerns in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
York, New Jersey, Michigan and West Virginia. Write 
us, giving age, references and territory most familiar 
with, experience and salary desired. Write P. 0. BOX 
NO. 488, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
To sell southern pine and gulf red cypress lumber on 4 
commission basis. 
ELM, CITY LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N, (C, 


DO YOU WANT SELLING ARRANGEMENT 
Covering best stocks from Canada, Inland Empire, 
California and North Pacific Coast, on profit sharing 
basis with responsible Michigan wholesale lumber con- 
cern? Representatives wanted having established yard 
and industrial trade in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey and New England. Outline territory covered 
and class of trade solicited. 

Address “*S. 122,’ care American Lumberman, 





———— 








WHAT DO YOU WANT? 
Tell us, we can help you. Advertise in the Wanted 
columns of the American Lumberman and get what 
you want. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn §&t,, 
Chicago, IIl. 





SALESMEN 
Wholesaler in Sash, Doors, Millwork; also Hardwoods 
and White Pine, wants experienced Salesmen in each 
line for New York and Eastern Territory. State past 
connections, record, references, territory wanted and 
terms expected. Address: 
ROOM 1203, 36 West 47th St., New York City. 





Address “T, 109,’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED 
Experienced millwork estimator, detailer and _ Diller. 


Permanent position; location, Western Pennsylvania. 
Address “TT, 101,’’ care American Lumberman., 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS FIREMAN 
To take charge of five 72x18 H. T. boilers. Boilers are 
in good condition and we want a man who can make 
steam enough with these boilers for a single band and 
resaw mill. 
Address 





“S$. 141,’’ care American Lumberman. 





DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 




















HARDWOOD FLOORING MECHANIC 


Must be fully competent high class machine operator 


and a skilled mechanic otherwise. 
working oak, beech and maple. 
S. A. Woods No. 501. 
class references. 
Address 


New modern plant 
Must have operated 
Man we hire must furnish high 


“-T, 127,’ care American Lumberman. 


WE WANT AN EXPERT SAW FILER 
To keep up small circular mitre saws, 10 to 12” in dia. 
Man has to know his business as these saws are used 
on very particular work. Write us giving full particu- 
lars, references and wages wanted. 
Address “*A, 2,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—AT ONCE; GOOD MOULDER MAN; 


Give references, ex- 








Must be able to get production. 
perience and state salary expected. . 
“L. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 











WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber salesman to cover New York State and 
Northern Pennsylvania. Attractive proposition for the 
right man. 
BUFFALO HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., 
940 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





FROM A CALIFORNIA ADVERTISER 
FOR EMPLOYEES 
I am writing you in part to let you know the ad in- 
serted in your paper has been very good and results 
more than satisfactory. I was surprised to get so many 
letters from competent men. 


WANTED—SALESMAN: 
By one of the oldest hardwood lumber companies in the 
country. What we want is a man capable of producing 
results. In answering, state past experience. Prefer 
man acquainted with trade in Chicago and adjacent 
territory. 


Address **A, 21,’ care American Lumberman, 





EXPERIENCED SALESMEN WANTED 


For vacancies in Michigan, Ohio and In- 
diana territory by large exclusive manu- 
facturer of southern pine and hardwood. 
None but thoroughly experienced men need 
reply. In answering say whom you have 
been working for past few years. Fine op- 
portunity for hustlers who can give good 
references. 


Address ““W. 126,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SALESMAN 
To travel the southern territory. 
Address “A, 5,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILLWORK SALESMAN. 
For North Shore territory. Experienced on all classes 
of special millwork. Must be able to take measure- 
ments. 
Address “WW. 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For New York vicinity. Must be an experienced mill- 
work man. 
Address 








“‘W. 117,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
By Baltimore jobbers to sell sash, doors and blinds {a 
Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland. Must be thor 
oughly experienced and acquainted with the dealers in 
this territory. None but experienced men will be col 





sidered. State salary expected and give reference. 
Address “T, 105,’? care American Lumbermaa. 





EXPERIENCED COMMISSION 
Lumber salesman in all important lumber consuming 
centers, to sell genuine Alaska spruce, chiefly factory 


stock and clears. Want only high-class men. Liberal 
commissions. 
Address “HA. 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 





COMMISSION SALESMEN 
West Coast manufacturer and wholesaler, long estab- 
lished, highest rating, wants reliable representatives. 
High-class references required and given. Exclusive 
territory. 





Address “R. 23,’? care American Lumberman. 
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